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FOREWORD 


There was a generation that knew the names of John Brown in Scot- 
land, Robert Haldane in England, and Charles Hodge in the United States— 
men 'vhose impact on the Christians of their day so enhanced the spirit- 
ual lives of God’s people that their influence continued to be felt for more 
than a generation after their deaths. 

As teachers, they molded the lives of aspiring young ministers so that 
people in America and in lands on the other side of the Atlantic received 
sound instruction in both Bible and theology. As pastors, they were 
deeply impressed with the needs of the human heart and ably applied the 
truth of the Word of God to man’s fallen and helpless condition. 

William Greenough Thayer Shedd (1820-1894) was numberedamong 
them. His ministry included the professorial chair of Biblical Literature at 
the Union Theological Seminary, New York, and, for a short time, a co- 
pastorate with Dr. Gardiner Spring of the Brick Presbyterian Church, 
New York City. 

Dr. Shedd is known to posterity for his Dogmatic Theology, 
Homiletics and Pastoral Theology, books of sermons, and his treatise on 
Eternal Punishment. His work on Romans is not as well known, being 
overshadowed in part by the significant and contemporary contributions 
of men such as Fredric L. Godet, Charles Hodge, and William S. Plumer. 
His lectures on Paul’s letter to the Christians in Rome is characterized by 
an unusual thoroughness. His use of the Greek text is most satisfying, and 
his exegesis does not impede his exposition of the writer’s theme. In fact, 
Shedd’s work is a model of sound research, clear thinking, and careful 
application It admirably fulfills the criteria of a good teacher described 
by the distinguished British political scientist and professor at the 
University of London, Dr. Harold .”. Laski. He said: 


Each teacher, I believe, has three great obligations. 
He must continually research, he must keep a fresh 
mind, and he must know his students not as a shape- 
less mass seen from a dias, but as individuals whom, if 
he can, he will cultivate as friends. 


Dr. W.G.T. Shedd’s writings give evidence of the fact that he fulfilled 
this three-fold ideal. His example, now that his commentary is being made 
available again, enables us to do the same. 


Cyril J. Barber 
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PREFACE 


THE principal purpose I have had in view, in preparing 
this Commentary upon the Epistle to the Romans, is to 
promote the critical and doctrinal study of this important 
portion of the New Testament. It is specially intended for 
theological students and clergymen. Yor this reason, the 
Greek text is printed at the top of the page, so that the 
reader may refer, by a glance, to the word or the clause that 
is explained in the notes below. I have adopted the text of 
Lachmann, with such modifications, chiefly from Tischen- 
dorf, as would probably have been made by Lachmann him- 
self, if he had had access to those manuscripts that have 
been brought to light by the industry and skill of Tischen- 
dorf. As an editor, Lachmann, like Bentley, who in the 
preceding century proposed the same plan of founding the 
text upon the oldest rather than upon the most numerous 
manuscripts, possessed a critical tact and sagacity that 
make his judgment of high value. This is generally ac- 
knowledged, especially as exhibited in Lachmann’s editorial 
labors in classical literature. Where the uncial text omits 
long clauses that appear in the received, I have generally 
added the received text in brackets; the shorter omitted 
clauses being given in the notes. The punctuation will be 
found to vary in some instances from both that of Lachmann 
and Tischendorf. Punctuation is in reality, exposition; and. 
an editor will of course arrange words and clauses in accord- 
ance with his own understanding of their connection. 
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In respect to the annotations upon the text, I have had in 
mind the words of Calvin, in his dedicatory epistle to Simon 
Grynzus. ‘I remember,” he says, “that when three years 
ago we had a friendly converse as to the best mode of 
expounding Scripture, the plan which especially pleased you 
seemed also to me the most entitled to approbation: we both 
thought that the chief excellence of an expounder consists 
in lucid brevity.” The notes are concise, and bear strictly 
and directly upon the word or clause. Special care has been 
taken to supply the ellipses, upon which the right under- 
standing of St. Paul so often depends; and to cite the most 
pertinent Scripture texts that explain the meaning of a 
word, or sentence. There is little attempt at homiletical 
expansion of the thought, in order that the actual connec- 
tion of the reasoning may be kept continually in sight, and 
not be even temporarily obscured by that more diffuse 
explanation which sometimes introduces only remotely re- 
lated matter. At the same time, whenever the case required 
it, | have not hesitated to enter upon an analytic, and some- 
what exhaustive enucleation of the meaning. The reader 
will find that particular attention has been devoted to the 
doctrine of original sin, in the 5th chapter; of indwelling 
sin, in the 7th and 8th chapters; and of election and repro- 
bation, in the 9th, 10th, and 11th chapters. In this way, 
while the commentary is critical and philological, it is also 
theological. Under this head, Calvin and Owen have been 
much consulted, and particularly the exceedingly thorough 
exposition of David Pareus, who has entirely escaped the no- 
tice of such wide readers as De Wette, Meyer, and Philippi. 

The history of the exegesis of the Epistle is also given, to 
a considerable extent, by the mention of the leading advo- 
cates, in the Ancient and the Modern Church, of the differ- 
ent explanations of the more disputed passages. This is a 
task that is not easy to be performed within a short space, 
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By reason of the ambiguity or hesitation of a commentator, 
it is sometimes difficult to place him. In citing authorities, 
I have relied much upon Wolfius, De Wette, Meyer, and 
Lange. 

All the important readings are specified, together with the 
several manuscripts and versions that support them. I have 
not, however, deemed it worth while to cite any uncial later 
than L, or any version later than the Vulgate. This will 
enable the student to see the manuscript authority down to 
A.D, 900, and that of versions down to A.D. 400. The 
manuscripts are cited only a prima manu. 

In short, the endeavor of the author has been, to furnish 
the theological student with an aid to his own conscientious 
examination of the original text of the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, and thereby to the formation of an independent judg- 
ment and opinion which he will be ready to announce and 
maintain. It will be reward enough, if this commentary 
shall be the means of stimulating any to the close and life- 
long study of the most important document in the New 
Testament, after the Gospels. Demosthenes read Thucy- 
dides over and over, seven times, for the sake of forming 
that concise and energetic style which has been the admira- 
tion and the despair of orators. Whoever reads St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans over and over, not seven times only, 
but seventy times seven, will feel an influence as distinct 
and definite as that of a Leyden jar. But the study of St. 
Paul, like that of the speeches in Thucydides, must be 
patient analysis. The great characteristic of this Epistle 
is the closeness of the reasoning. The line of remark is a 
concatenation like that of chain-armor, of which each link 
hooks directly into the next, without intervening matter. 
The process of an exegete must, consequently, be somewhat 
similar to that by which a blind man gets a knowledge of a 
chain. He must do it by the sense of touch. He must han- 
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dle each link separately, and actually feel the point of con- 
tact with the preceding link, and the succeeding. 

The Epistle to the Romans ought to be the manual of the 
theological student and clergyman, because it is in reality 
an inspired system of theology. The object of the writer 
was to give to the Roman congregation, and ultimately to 
Christendom, a complete statement of religious truth. It 
comprises natural religion, the gospel, and ethics; thus cov- 
ering the whole field of religion and morals. It is sometimes 
forgotten that the introductory part of this Epistle contains 
the fullest and clearest account ever yet given, of man’s 
moral and religious nature, and his innate knowledge of 
God and law. There is no deeper psychology, and no bet- 
ter statement of natural religion, than that in the first and 
second chapters. St. Paul does not vilify the created en- 
dowments of the human intellect, but rates them high; not 
only because this agrees with the facts, but that he may 
show the greatness of the sin that has so wantonly misused 
and abused them. The closing chapters exhibit ethics, or 
the science of duties, in the same profound and comprehen- 
sive manner. And between these two departments of natu- 
ral religion and ethics, the doctrine of justification, or the 
gospel, confessedly finds its most complete and exhaustive 
enunciation. The Epistle to the Romans is therefore ency- 
clopzedic in its structure; it is round and full, like the circle 
of Giotto, and contains all the elements of both natural and 
revealed religion. The human mind need not go outside of 
this Epistle, in order to know all religious truth, 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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NOTE 


THE following statement explains the notation of the manuscripts 
that are cited in the Commentary, mentioning their dates according 
to Tischendorf and Scrivener. The dates of the versions that are 
cited are given according to Tischendorf, Scrivener, Mill, and Light- 
foot. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


&. Codex Sinaiticus: A.D. 350, Tischendorf and Scrivener. A. 
Codex Alezundrinus: A.D. 475, Tischendorf; A.D. 450, Scrivener. 
B. Codex Vaticanus: A D. 350, Tischendorf; A.D. 325, Scrivener. 
C. Codex Hphraemi: A.D. 450, Tischendorf and Scrivener. D. Codex 
Claromontanus: A.D. 550, Tischendorf and Scrivener. E. Codex San- 
germanensis: A.D. 875, Tischendorf and Scrivener. ‘‘ A mere tran- 
script of Claromontanus by some ignorant person. It is manifestly 
worthless, and should long since have been removed from the list of 
authorities,” says Scrivener. F. Codex Augiensis: A.D. 875, Tisch- 
endorf and Scrivener. G. Codex Bernerianus: A.D. 875, Tischen- 
dorf; A.D. 900, Scrivener. L. Codex Axgelicus: A.D. 850, Tischen- 
dorf and Scrivener. 


VERSIONS 


Peshito ; A.D. 175, Tischendorf and Scrivener. tala, or Old Latin: 
A.D. 175, Tischendorf; A.D 150, Mill. Sahidic, or Thebaic: A.D. 250, 
Tischendorf; A.D. 225, Lightfoot. Coptic, or Memphitic: A.D. 250, 
Tischendorf ; A.D. 225, Lightfoot. -dthiopic: A.D. 350, Tischendorf 


and Scrivener. Vulgate: A.D. 400. 
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COMMENTARY ON ROMANS 


INTRODUCTION 
THE church at Rome, at first, was an informal gathering of 


many of whom had been converted to 
Christianity in differe ire, and had subse- 
quently settled at the metropolis. The salutations in chap- 
ter xvi. prove that Paul, at the time of writing the Hpistle, 
ainted wi nsiderable number of them. This 
uaintance could not have been made at Rome. The list 
in Acts ii. 9-11 mentions ‘strangers of Rome” (6é émidnpotv- 
tes ‘Pwpaior), among the three thousand that were added to 
the Christian church on the day of Pentecost. These were 
Jews residing at Rome, who, after their conversion and 
return to the metropolis, constituted a part of the Roman 
congregation; the remainder being converted Gentiles. 
Most of the names mentioned in Rom. xvi. are those of 
Gentiles. 
That the nucleus of a church must have existed very early, 


| s the Romans, that, dad 
Trohhiov eTav he had been niki to visit them and preach to 
them, xv. 23; 1.10. His engagements elsewhere had hither- 
to prevented, i. 13; xv. 22. He hoped, however, soon to ac- 
complish his desire, but his visit must be a short one, because 
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he has to carry a charitable collection to the church at Jeru- 
salem, and because Spain and not Italy is to be the terminus 
of his missionary labors, «xy. 28-27; Acts xx. 2 sq. For 
these reasons, he sends oe a wz ince statement of the gos- 
pel-plan, as a preparation for a personal visi 
stay with them unnecessary. The journey of Phoebe, a dea- 
coness of the church at Cenchrea, the port of Corinth, affords 
an opportunity of sending the Epistle, xvi. 1. 

ition, resting mainly upon a vague state- 
ment of Eusebius (II. 14, 15), that Peter went to Rome in 
the reign of Claudius (A.D. 42), and founded a church there, 
of which he continued to be the bishop for twenty-five years, 

following reasons: 1. According to Acts 
xv., Paul finds Peter at Jerusalem as late as the year 50, 
still laboring with the “apostles and elders” in Palestine 
and Syria. 2. According to Gal. ii. 11, Peter still finds his 
field of labor in Western Asia as late as A.D. 55. Paul 
meets him in Antioch at this date. 3. According to 1 Pet. 
v. 13, Peter is connected with the church in Babylon as late 
as A.D. 60. That this is the literal Babylon, is favored by 
the fact that the first Epistle of Peter was addressed to the 
dispersed Jewish Christians in Asia Minor (1 Pet. i. 1), 
whose condition and needs would have much more naturally 
come under the eye of an apostle on the banks of the 
Euphrates, than on the banks of the Tiber. 4. Had the 
church at Rome been founded by Peter in A.D. 42, and 
been under his presidency from that time onward, it is 
highly improbable that Paul would have made it any apos- 
tolical visit at all, or have written it an apostolic epistle; 
for, in xv. 20 he states it to be his principle of evangelistic 
labor, “to preach the gospel not where Christ is named, 
‘est he should build upon another man’s foundation.” 5, 
If, in the face of these objections, it still be claimed that 
Peter was the founder and bishop of the church in Rome, 
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the entire absence in Paul’s epistle of any allusion to Peter 


is inexplicable. on dl 
It is generally agreed tha Paul-serote the Epistle ko the 


Cori uring his third missionary tour. The ( 
proofs are these: fFirst,)according to xv. 25, the writer is 
just starting for J Jerusilem, with money which has been con- . 


tributed “for the poor saints which are at Jerusalem;” this g 

collection was completed at Corinth, as appears from 1 Cor. 

xvi. 1-3; 2 Cor. ix.¢ Secondly, Dhe Epistle is sent by the 

h f Phoebe from Cenchrea, the port of Corinth, xvi. 1. 
Thirdly, Pha’ “host” is Gaius, and Gaius was a citizen of 

Corinth, xvi. 23; 1 Cor. i. 14( Fourthly Erastus sends a1 

greeting by Paul, xvi. 23, and Erastus lived at Corinth, 

2 Tim. iv. 20. 

The Epistle to the Romans is ace) in the.series of the 
Pauline Epistles; having been preceded by 1 and 2 Thessa- 
lonians, written from Corinth A.D. 53; by Galatians, writ- 
ten from Ephesus A.D. 54; by 1 Corinthians, written from 
Ephesus A.D. 55; by 2 Corinthians, written from Ephesus 
or Macedonia A.D-56. Guericke’s date for the Epistle to 
the Romans 

The PRT of ihe Epistle to the Romans is strongly 
supported. It is mentioned in the list given in the Murato- 
rian Canon, as early as A.D. 160. The Peshito and Itala 
Versions of it date at least as far back as A.D. 200. There 
are citations of, or allusions to it, in Barnabas, Clemens 
Romanus, Ignatius, Polycarp, Clemens Alexandrinus, Theo- 
philus of Antioch, Tertullian and Origen. These authorities 
cover the period A.D. 100-250. Chapters xv. and xvi. have 
been impugned by Semler, Eichorn, and Baur, in support of 
their individual theories; but they are found entire and com- 
plete in the Vatican and Sinaitic manuscripts (A.D. 325- 
350), as well as in the later ones; and are included in the 
Peshito version of the Epistle. The diplomatic evidence is 
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as decisive for the genuineness of the last two chapters of 
the Epistle, as of any. 

The aim of the Epistle to the Romans is didactic. The 
main object of Paul is, to furnish the Roman Church with a 
comprehensive statement of evangelical doctrine. No book 
of Scripture comes so near to being a body of divinity as 
this. It is systematic and logical, from beginning to end. 
Apostasy and redemption are the hinges upon which every- 
thing turns, and in discussing these the writer touches, 
either directly or by implication, upon all the other truths of 
Christianity. The Epistle to the Romans is, therefore, the 
Novum Organum of the Christian Religion. “I know,” 
says Jacobi, ‘‘no deeper philosophy than that of Paul in the 
seventh chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. In merely 
natural men, sin dwells. Regeneration is the foundation of 
Christianity. He who expels the doctrine of grace from the 
Bible utterly expunges the Bible.”* In a similar manner, 
Coleridge expresses himself. ‘I think St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans the most profound work in existence; and I 
hardly believe that the writings of the old Stoics, now lost, 
could have been deeper. Undoubtedly it is, and must be, 
very obscure to ordinary readers; but some of the difficulty 
is accidental, arising from the form in which the Epistle ap- 
pears. If we could now arrange this work in the way in 
which we may be sure St. Paul would himself do, were he 
now alive, and preparing it for the press, his reasoning would 
stand out clearer. His accumulated parentheses would be 
thrown into notes, or extended to the margin.” + 

Another view of the main design of this Epistle is, that it 
is polemic against Judaism. Baur maintains that the writer 
has the early Ebionitism in his eye. The objections to this 


* F. H. Jacobi’s Fliegende Blatter. Zweite Abtheilung. 
+ Coleridge’s Table Talk, June 15, 1833. 
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are the following: 1. The matter is addressed to Jewish 
Christians in common with Gentile. Both divisions are 
equally regarded as believers in Christianity. Compare ii. 
2010: 275 iv. 1 sq.5 1x. 1 sq. 2. There are no warnings 
against Judaism as such, as there are in Corinthians and 
Galatians, which are polemic epistles, to some extent. 3. 
There is nothing in the Epistle that implies that the Roman 
church was in danger of apostatizing from evangelical truth, 
to Jewish ceremonialism. The internal indications, such for 
example as the Greek names in chapter xvi., go to show that 
the Gentile Christians were in the majority, and were the 
controlling power. 4. Whenever there are any injunctions 
in the way of caution or reprobation, as in xvi. 17-20, they 
are addressed to the whole church, and have no more refer- 
ence to Jews than to Gentiles. 

That the Epistle has a polemic reference towards legality, 
as the contrary of evangelical faith, and that this gives a 
color to it as a whole, is evident. But such polemics as this, 
is aimed at human nature generally, and not at the Jew par- 
ticularly. The Gentile equally with the Jew is liable to self- 
righteousness, and the Epistle combats self-righteousness 
from beginning to end. 

The analysis of the Epistle to the Romans shows that 
its plan is extremely simple and logical. St. Paul dis- 
cusses the necessity, the nature, the effects, and the indi- 
vidual application of the Sxavoovvy Jeod, or gratuitous justifi- 
cation. Under these four heads, he brings, into the first 
eleven chapters, the dogmatic substance of the Epistle. He 
then enunciates, in the remaining five chapters, the prin- 
ciples of Christian ethics and morality, which he deduces 
from this evangelical method of justification, and connects 
immediately with it. The Epistle to the Romans, therefore, 
like the Pauline Epistles generally, combines both theory 
and practice: the latter being founded upon the former. 
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The scheme of the whole work, then, is as follows: 
I, THE DOCTRINE OF GRATUITOUS JUSTIFICATION : CHAPTERS 
1.=XI, ” 
1. Necessity of gratuitous justification: Chapters iii. 20. 
2. Nature of gratuitous justification: Chapters iil. 21-iv. 
25. 
3. Effects of gratuitous justification: Chapters v.—viil. 
4, Application of gratuitous justification: Chapters ix.- 
aly 
II. CurisTIAN ETHICS, AND MORALITY: CHAPTERS XII.—XVI. 
1. Duties to God and the Church: Chapters xii. 1-13; xiv. 
1—xv. 13; xvi. 17-20. 
2. Duties to the State: Chapter xiii. 1-7. 
3. Duties to Society: Chapters xii. 14-21; xiii. 8-14. 
4. Personal references, greetings, and benediction: Chap- 
ters xv. 14-xvi. 16; xvi. 21-27. 


CHAPTER I 


*IIadros Soddos Xpictod "Incob, KrAntos amoctonXos 
apwpicpévos eis evayyéduov Jeod, *° 5 mpoernyyeibato Sua 


Ver. 1. IatAos] The apostle’s original name was Saul, from 
daxw, “asked for,” Acts xiii. 9. Jerome, followed by Bengel 
Olshausen and Meyer, explains the change to Paul as com- 
memorative of the conversion of Sergius Paulus. But this 
contradicts the spirit of the maxim, “ Without all contradic- 
tion, the less is blessed of the better,” Heb. vii. 7. The con- 
vert might be named for the apostle, but not the apostle for 
the convert. The opinion of Grotius is better, that Paul is 
only the Greek form of Saul. dotAos] is general, like the 
Old Testament “servant of the Lord,” Josh. i. 1.  KAnros] 
denotes the special preparation, by conversion and inspira- 
tion. dmécrodos| is a person formally commissioned and 
sent. Compare John i. 6, where dmeoradpévos is not a part 
of the verb, as in the English Version, but a predicate. 
dpwpicpevos, etc.| explains still more particularly the term 
KAntos ; the root, épi€ew, signifies to draw a line around: to 
horizon; hence, to set apart, or separate. is ebayyéhuov| is 
equivalent to evayyeAilerIa. Compare 2 Cor. 11. 12; x. 14. 
Jeod| is the genitive of authorship. 


Ver. 2. zapoernyyciAatro] This pre-announcement of the 
gospel is made in the Messianic promises, prophecies, and 
types of the Old Testament. Paul finds all of the cardinal 
doctrines of the New Testament, germinally, in the Old, and 


= 
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an aA > lal > lal CS. 3 2 A en 

TOV TpopnTav avTov, ev ypadais ayiats, * TEepl TOV vLOV 
n fel \ f 

avTod Tod yevopévov éx oméppatos Aaveld Kata odpKa, 


continually cites the Old Testament in proof of the truths 
and facts of Christianity. Compare iv. 3 sq.; ix. 7 sq.; x. 5 
sq.; xi. 2sq. ypadais] is anarthrous, because a well-known 
collection is meant. It is equivalent to a proper noun. 


Ver. 3. wept] refers to mpoernyyeiAaro, and not to eiayyé- 
duov. Beza and Wetstein incorrectly make verse 2 a paren- 
thesis. viod] is employed theanthropically. The Son here 
spoken of is the incarnate Son, constituted of two natures 
which are described in the context. -yevouévov| implies a birth 
or yéveots. Compare Gal. iv. 4; Mat.i.1. The human nature 
in the incarnate Son was ‘‘born,” or “‘made to become,” from 
“the seed of David.” Christ’s humanity was not created 
ex nihilo, but was procreated. It was ‘‘ made of a woman;” 
that is, of a woman’s nature or substance, Gal. iv. 4. o7ép- 
paros| is equivalent to dicews. Though a physical term, it 
stands here for the whole man, upon both the mental as well 
as the physical side. odpxa] is antithetic to mvetua in verse 4, 
and denotes the humanity of Christ, as the latter denotes his 
divinity. Though primarily a physical term, like ovépya, yet 
here, like that, cap stands for the whole humanity, upon both 
the side of the soul and body. The apostle is describing 
Christ with respect to all of his human characteristics, both 
mental and physical, when he describes him kara capxa, 
Compare ix. 5. Thé term odpé, in this Epistle, commonly 
denotes sinful human nature. Compare vii. 5, 18, 255 viii. 
3-9, et alia. But, in this passage, a sinless humanity is 
meant. Christ’s human nature, having been derived by 
miraculous conception from Mary who was of the “seed of 
David,” and having been perfectly sanctified by the Holy 
Ghost, was a sinless birth. It was 76 yevvipevov a&yov of Luke 
i. 35. Traducianism finds support in this text, because it is 
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4 a e a ¥ Lio! 3. im 2. Py TA \ A e 
TOV optadevtos viod Jeod év Suvduet Kata Tredpa ayww- 
t > a a Aa nr 

auvns €& avactdcews vexpav, Inood Xpiotod tod xupiov 


ihe entire humanity, and not a part of it, only, that was 

“born,” or “made to become,” from the “seed of David.” 
The “reasonable soul” as well as the “true body” are both 
included in the odpé, and this is here described as yevopévn éx 
owépparos Aaveid. Christ was the Son of David mentally, as 
well as corporally. 


Ver. 4. dpurdévros| “ sepa ” not “decreed ” (Vulgate). 
Christ’s resurrection y, but did not decide 


or determine it. It wes one of he indistons of hie-spers 
_humanmature. In the old grammar, the indicative mood is 


called dpiotixds. viod] is here employed differently from what 
it is in verse 3: namely, in the metaphysical or trinitarian 
sense, and denotes the unincarnate Son prior to his assump- 
tuds is here equivalent to the Adyos of Johni. 1. 


tion of odpé. 


ev duvdéue.] is adverbial, and qualifies 
opurtevros. The resurrection of Christ from the dead, like 
the resurrection of Lazarus which preceded it, was an event 


in which the miracle reached its acme of energy. card mveb- 
pa] is antithetic to xara odpxa in ver. 3, and refers to the 
eg rarsaiS RRC ictAhe incarnate 


Son (Calvin, Beza, Pareus, Olshausen, Philippi, Hodge). 
The same antithesis is found in 1 Tim. iii. 16, which teaches 
that Jesus Christ was manifested to the world by means of 
his humanity (é capx:), and justified and glorified by means 
of his divinity (év mvevpar:).” In 1 Pet. ili. 18, Christ is de- 
scribed as suffering death in his human nature (capxi), and 
overcoming death in his divine nature (mvevpari), And in 
John iy. 24, zvedua anarthrous is employed to denote abstract 
and absolute deity, the divine essence itself. This explana- 
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tion of avedua, as signifying divinity when opposed to odp£ 
as signifying humanity, was common in the patristic age. 
In the second Epistle ascribed to~Clement of Rome (ce. 9), it 
is said that Christ, dv pév 1d mpdrov mvedua, éyévero odpé. 
Upon this, Hefele remarks, that vedya is equivalent to TO 
Seiov év Xpicrd. In Hermas (Pastor, iii. 5) there is the fol- 
lowing statement descriptive of the Son of God “ qui creavit 
cuncta:” “Filius autem spiritus sanctus est.” @@nder'ithis 

iri , Grotius, Bull, the Benedictine editors, 
Tc octaicOrasins, and Hefele, under- 


€ 


imilarly, Cyprian (De idolo- 
rum varietate, 11) describes the incarnation: “ Ratio dei in 
virginem illabitur, carnem spiritus sanctus induitur, Deus 
cum homine miscetur.” Ignatius (Ad Ephesios vil.) re- 
marks, «ls iatpdés éorw, capkixds Te Kal mvevpa-uKds, ‘yevnTos Kal 
ayévytos, év capKi yevdpnevos Jeds, ev Javdtw Cw adAnIuy, Kai ék 
Mapias Kai é« Jeov, mpHtov madnros Kat tore dads [1i. e., post 
resurrectionem], “Ingots Xpicrds, 6 Kvpios yuov. Augustine 
(Inchoata expositio, Ed. Migne, iii. 2091) comments as fol- 
lows upon the passage under consideration: Eundem sane 
ipsum qui secundum carnem factus est ex semine David, 
predestinatum dicit filium Dei: non secundum carnem, sed 
secundum spiritum; nec quemlibet spiritum, sed_spiritum 
sanctificationis. 


C n 
finite(Spirite Similarly, Gregory Nazianzen (Oratio Sade 


remarks: THpoeAdov 8& Jeds peta ths mpoodAnwews, ev éx dvo € 


Tiwv, TapKos Kal mvevparos, dv, TO pev edéwoe, TO O€ ESEdIe. 

Some commentators, with Beza and Tholuck, refer wvedya 
to the third person of the Trinity, as the agent by whom the 
resurrection of Christ was accomplished. But this would 
require 614 wvevuaros, as in Heb. ix. 14; to say nothing of the 
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loss of the antithesis between xara odpxa, and xara mvedpa, 
Other commentators, like Meyer and De Wette, regard 
mvedua as antithetic to odpé taken in its restricted significa- 
tion, to denote the sensuous nature only. It is Christ’s 
rational human nature, they assert, as distinguished from 
his physical human nature: this higher spiritual side of 
Christ’s humanity was filled with the Holy Spirit. But the 
mere possession of reason in distinction from sense, even 
though reason be sanctified and inspired by the Holy 
Spirit, would not be a mighty indication that Jesus Christ 
was the Son of God. The Old Testament prophets possessed 
mvevpa in this sense, and were both sanctified and inspired, 
so that while there might be a difference in degree between 
Christ and them, there would be none in kind. Further- 
more, the zvedyua here attributed to Christ was something in 
respect to which he was not “of the seed of David.” But, 
the zvetpa that constituted his rational soul, in distinction 


, 


from his animal soul, was éx omréppatos Aaveid, s 


fos) 


ape at 


Compare 
is denominated “a 


£ 


quickening spirit.” 


yor. xv. 45, where the “last Adam” 
ce 


t 
For it was 


outh: Sermon on 1.3, 4). Com- 
pare this same force of the genitiy origin in wp min, To 
mvetpa To ayiov (Sept.), Isa-txii. 11, and TIP a, TO Tvevdpa, 
TO dyov wou (Sept. ere In these, and similar passages, 
where the t “person of the trinity is referred to, the geni- 
is‘more than a mere adjective. The Spirit who is thus 
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judsr “SL ad AGSqucry yeu eal dreereddjy eis draxony 
Soret: do sebum Wek: Reel: Sat 00 AikeraaeaTelNelds 


deserted is net anly hely, 
SRR Io preei 


the same manner, 


RSP RGRRRs, that is to say, is ‘hia 

& Seeraves} This resurrection, which is a mighty 
indication ef Christ’s divine Sonship, may be referred to 
either the fest or the second person of the trinity. Some- 
times i & the . Rom. vi. 4; and 
sometine ORSINI Thess iv. 14. The eternal 
Leges, being the whele divine essence in a particular trini- 
tariam sadsistence, whem united to a human nature is the 
auther and cause of all the miraculous experiences of this 

"mama Ef , t i i 


~ 


It is 
trae, that Christ’s resurrection is the particular official work 
ef the Father; bat_the official work of one person is some- 
times atta m Sc 


imine essemee. gd since tc Is the essence which wields the — 


> 
Thhas, creation, ar officially and generally ascribed to the 


Father, is sometimes aseribed te the Son, John i. 3; Coloss, 
& IG Since, however, “St. Paul (i, 2) has spoken of God the 
Father as “promising afore” the gospel of his Son, it is more 
mek s ti an 
oficial act by which be falls hus premise, 

Vw. dQ. AeSeuer] is the writer’s plural for the singular. 
yaouw} comverting and supporting grace. dreerodjy] official 
suthertty, together with the inspiration upon which it rests, 
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*éy ols éoré kal bpels KAnTOL Inoov Xpictod, * racw Tots 
ovow év ‘Pwpyn ayarnrois Jeov, KAnTois dyios. yapis 
bpiv Kal eipnvn amo Jeov matpos Huav Kal Kupiov ’Incod 
Xpicrov. 

* IIpétov péev evyapictd TH Sed pov dia Inood Xpo- 
oToD TEpl TdvToV Luov, OTL n TlaTLS DuoV KaTaryyédrETAL 
? cA aA , 9 / 12 > \ c / Ka 
év b\w TO KOoHm. ° wdpTus ydp pou éatlv oO eds, d Aa- 


eis brraxony| is like eis ebayyéAtov in verse 1: “in order to pro- 
duce obedience.” icrews| genitive of source; the obetlience 
flows from faith. t7ép rot évéuaros] is to be connected with 
€AdBowev ; “for the glory of Christ’s name.” 


Ver. 6. xdyrot| called, not as in verse 1 to the apostolic 
office, but, to Christian fellowship. Xpucrod] the genitive of 
efficient cause: “by Christ.” 


Ver. 7. maow] is to be connected with Ilatdos in verse 13 
the apostle addresses all the saints in Rome. xdpis] begins 
the salutation that follows the address, which ends with 
ayo. Xpirrod| the association of Jesus Christ with God 
the Father, as the source of eternal grace and peace, is a 
proof of his co-divinity. “Imcovs Xpucros is the name of the 
Eternal Son, or Logos, after and not before the incarnation, 


Luke i. 31. 


Ver. 8. zparov pev] is not followed by any second clause 
introduced by érera de, because of the rapidity and fullness 
of thought in the writer’s mind. 6a Xpisrod] Christ is the 
mediator of the prayer. iors] in Christ as the object of 
faith. “karayyédXerat| a proof that the Roman church had 
been in existence for some time. 


Ver. 9. yap] introduces the proof that he “thanks God.” 
év 7@ mvevpat.| denotes sincerity, and is equivalent to é&v ry 
kapoia, Eph. v.19. Though aveiya, in the New Testament, 
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Tpevw év TO TVEvpaTt wou ev TO Evayyeri@ Tod viov avTod, 
@s adiarelrTws pvelav buoy wotoduat “ TavToTe él TOV 
Tpocevyav Lov, Sedpevos el mws dn ToTé evodwdIncowas 
év TO JerAjpate ToD Jeod €rASeiv mpos twas. “ érurodo 
yap idely bpas, va Te peTada yYapiopa viv TvevpaTtLKoY 
els TO oTNpLYShvat twas,” TodTO 5é éoTwW TUpTapAaKdydh- 

>. € =A \ an > > / / ¢€ rn \ 
vat év vpiv dua THS ev AAANXOLS TiacTEwWS, VUwV TE Kab 


generally denotes the understanding, and xapdia the heart 

and will, yet the two are occasionally interchanged, because 

both constitute one soul. év 70 ciayyeAiw| in preaching the 

gospel. Compare verse 1. s| is employed adverbially, de- 

noting degree ; it is not equivalent to or. ddaAeirtws| is 
the emphatic word, and is to be connected with yap. 


Ver. 10. émi] “upon the occasion, at the time of,” Acts 
xi. 28; 1 Thess. i. 2. It is not equivalent to é&. «ciodwdjco 
pot] This verb is employed metaphorically in the passive 
voice. Hence, it does not mean “to have a prosperous 
journey ” (Eng. Ver.), but, “to be prospered or successful.” 


Ver. 11. xdpeoua] does not here denote the supernatural 
gifts spoken of in 1 Cor. xii., but the graces of the Spirit, as 
the explanation in verse 12 shows. 


Ver. 12. cvprapaxdyIjvo.| the preposition has its distine- 
tive meaning, denoting mutual comfort. The reference is 


not to affliction in the ricted modern sense of the word, 
but to cheer, ani strengthening in the Christian 
race and fight. The connection with ornprydjvas, in verse 13, 
proves this. The old English use of the word “comfort” 
was founded upon the etymology (con — fortis), and had 
reference mainly to strength of endurance. Thus Orlando 
says (As You Like It, ii. 6): “For my sake be comfortable; 
hold death awhile at the arm’s end.” To be strengthened 
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éuod. “od Jérkw Se buds ayvoeiv, dderdol, bru modrd- 
Kis mpoedéunv éXeiv pds buds, Kal exwrvInv dyps Tob 
Seipo, iva twd Kaprriv oy Kal év dpiv Kados Kal év ois 
Aowrois Edveow. “”ENAnciv te nal BapBapois, codois re 


with might, by God’s Spirit, in the inner man, Eph. iii. 16, 
is to receive the comfort of the Holy Ghost. In this sense, 
the Holy Spirit is the only Comforter, because he alone im- 
parts an internal power of endurance, and of submission to 
the divine will. 


VER. 13. od JéAw dyvoev] is a weak form of a strong 
thought; the writer’s meaning is: ‘‘I wish you to under- 
stand very distinctly.” This rhetorical figure of litotes, or 
meiosis, is a favorite one with St. Paul. Compare xi. 25; 
Eres Upon Ty 2 Cori, 8s 1 Thess iv 135 Acta *xv1; 
19. 4é] is transitive: “now.” 
pleonastically from the earnestness of the thought. oAAd- 
kts] implies that the Roman church had existed for a con- 


\ > es Im x ° 
Kal €V bpiv | kat is repeated 


siderable time. 


Ver. 14. BapBdpos| In Greek authors, BapBdpo denotes 
all non-Grecians. The Eleatic stranger, in Plato’s States- 
man (262) says that “in this part of the world, they cut off 
the Hellenes as one species, and all the other species of 
mankind they include under the single name of ‘barbari- 
ans.’” Xenophon speaks of Greeks and barbarians as com- 
posing the army of Cyrus. The Romans are called barbarians 
by Greek authors (Polybius v. 104); but Roman writers 
claim classicality for Rome; e.g., Cicero (De finibus ii. 15): 
“Non solum Grecia et Italia, sed etiam omnis barbaria.” 
It is not probable that St. Paul, with his courtesy and con- 
ciliatory method, intended to place the Romans, whom he 
was addressing, among the barbarians; yet, neither could he 
call them Greeks. His meaning is, that he was under obli- 
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Kal dvonrous opetrdérns etl * ovTws TO KaT ewe Tpddv- 
a a ‘ 6 > 3 
be Kat wpiv tois ev “Paun exarryehiiag as *° ov yap 
mato x vvopat TO evaarpryedtov: Sivapis yap SJeod éotiv eis 


mavtl T® miotevovtt, “Iovdalm te mpatov Kab 
ds Neaieaton yap Jeod ev abt@ amoxahvTTeTat 


gation to preach the gospel universally. His second classi- 
fication of mankind into codde and dvonro, “cultivated and 
uncultivated,” corrects any unfavorable inference that might 
be drawn, respecting the Romans, from the first classifica- 
tion. The Romans, though not Greeks, were copdu. dperdré- 
Ts] sc. evayyeAicagIa:, The obligation is to Christ. 

Ver. 15. ovrws] as an dqetrérys, that is. 7d Kar’ éué zpd- 
Jvpov| may be resolved: 1. as equivalent to 7 zpodupia euod 
. (se. €or); 2. 7d Kar’ éue (sc. éoriv) tpddvpov. The construc- 
tion, 70 é€ tuay, in xii. 18, favors the latter. 


Verses 16 and 17 constitute a transition from the preface, 
to the subject of the Epistle. émauyvvoyat| hints at the scorn- 
ful treatment which Christianity had received at Athens, 
Corinth, and Ephesus, the seats of Grecian culture. dvvapuis| 
power needs not to be ashamed, and is not generally. In the 
human sphere it is accompanied with pride; in the divine, 
with calm confidence. pé@rov] first in the order in which the 
gospel was to be preached; because “salvation is of the 
Jews,” John iv. 22, and Jerusalem was the natural point of 
departure. QMompare Luke xxiv. 47; Acts i. 8. avti] shows 
that Christianity i is a universal religion, and modifies the first 
impression of zp@rov. 


Ver. 17. yép] introduces the reason for the affirmation in 
verse 16. dixavocvvy] the absence of the article denotes that 
a peculiar and uncommon kind of righteousness is meant: 
“‘a righteousness,” not “the righteousness” (Eng. Ver.). 
Two views have been taken. 1. dixawooivn denotes an ob- 
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jective attribute of God: retribute justice (Origen); truth 
(Ambrose) ; benevolence (Semler). 


nag en x ERINCOM 
I The quotation, in the context, from Hab. ii. 4, 
pomenens The righteousness in question is the 
ern rerecoers through the instrumen- 

That it is a extraordinary righteous- 


ness, is proved by the sheep ronpas see Lae of ita 
v, and W; Mie eens av.0; 


The com righteousness, known ‘OBER pig would 
be describe as duxatoovvy dud vopov, or év épyous. is personal 
and e. Viewed from the position of ethics, 


a “righteousness without works” would be a “righteousness 
i :” that is to say 


cause, in the 
Consequently, this evangelical 
righteousness of revealed religion, as distinguished from the 
ethical righteousness of natural religion, is a solecism and 
self-contradiction to the ethical philosopher. It is the play 
of Hamlet, with Hamlet omitted. It is foolishness to the 
Greek, 1 Cor. i. 23. Jeod| is the genitive of source. God, 


r. Personal and actual obedience of the 


law is man’s righteousness. 


It cannot 
This would yield only the 
Its only utter- 
ance is: “Obey, and live.” That “the man which doeth 
these things shall live,” x. 5, is self-evident, and requires no 


special revelation; but, that “ 
; hi Ae, 
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éx tioctews eis mlatw, kadws yéypartar “O dé dixatos éx 
miotews (noeTat. 

> Amoxadvrreta. yap opyy Seod am ovpavod emt 
macav acéBewv Kal adixiay avIparov Tov THy adndeav 


is not self-evident, but depends for its credibility upon com- 
i . The reason why the drxato- 
ae by hu son, but must 
be revealed from God, is: 1. tases «produ of mensy 
But, the : e ces . 


The use of the present tense implies that 
the revelation is not only objective, but subjective also. God 
revealed this righteousness in the written word, and is still 
revealing it in the experience of the believer. ék aiorews éis 
miorw| the revelation, from first to last, is made to faith. «is 


is telic; one degree of faith is in order to a succeeding great- , 
er degree. Compare the same law of spiritual increase in (—. 


John i. 16. 


§ 1. The necessitysof gratuitous justification. Rom. i. 18- 


iii, 20. 
In verses 18-32, St. Paul proceeds to prove that man must 
obtain the dxaocvv) Jeov in order to future blessedness, by 


VER. 18. droxadvrrerat| looks back to the same word in 
verse 17%. According to the apostle, there are t 


WagneNeltman, 
; one the swritten} by which mercy 


(xdépis) is made known; the other the by which 
retributive justice (épy7) is made known. -He designates 


Mn 
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them both by one and the same word, dmroxahvrrev, because, 
in n each instance, though in different modes,‘Godis the effit 


ipi yap| introduces the reason 
spoken of: namely, be- 
cause he had This shows that 


e, and that 


is illogical. 
épy)] not punishment merely (this is an effect of opyi), but a 
which is the necessary 
The New Testament, equally with the Old, attributes 
this feeling to the Supreme Being. Compare Mat. iii. 7; John 
mi. 36; Romi. 5,5; v. 9; ix. 22; Eph. ii. 3; v. 6f°Col. iii. 
6; Rey. vi. 16; xix. 15. Wrath, when ascribed to the deity, 
must be i , in the same manner 


The divine love is not lust, and the 
.  ——__ = Both are i s 
tom che one eam 
wey The divine dpy7 is the wrath of reason 


and law against their:contraries. 

Respectihg the mode f retributive 
justice is made, several views may be held. 1. In natural 
andjéonseienée (Ambrose, Reiche); 2. In the day of 
(Chrysost. Limborch, Philippi); 3. By givi n 
fo) , verse 24 sq. (Meyer); 4. ee 
and external (Tholuck, Olshausen). The last is best. aacav] 
is anarthrous, to denote all kinds and varieties. dA7dJear] is 
the 1 i f 
This knowledge is “truth,” because it s to the 
d. & ev dduxig | is instrumental ;sim 


is the means by which the of man are 


ar oer life and conduct. karexdvtwv] “hold- 
ing down or under;” the pagan by self-will and inclination 


in 
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év adixia xateydvtov, ” dots TO yvootdv Tov’ Jeod da- 

vepov éotw év avtois: 0 eds yap avtois éepavépwoev. 
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* ta yap adpata avTod amd KTicEws KOTMOU TOtS TrOLNMATLY 


passions. “ Veritas in mente nititur et urget, sed homo eam 
impedit” (Bengel, in loco). ‘‘ Video meliora proboque, de- 
teriora sequor” (Ovid, Met. vii. 20). 


Ver. 19. This verse is not to be separated from verse 18, 


because it explains whyrthenwmathiGt GON REA. 3 
is more precise and formal than or: ‘for the reason that.” 


76 yvwotiv| Meyer would render literally: ‘the known,” not, 
“the knowable;” because all that knowledge which comes 
from written revelation is excluded, which is, of course, 
knowable. But the majority of commentators, in accord- 
ance with the classical use of the phrase, adopt the significa- 
tion of ro scibile. In this sense, 7d ywwordv denotes all that, 


ion, in the manner de- 
scribed in the context; and also amplies that there is some- 


piierebsolntekz anknomals, Compare xi. 33. év adrots| in 
their i i 1 ss; it is equivalent to év rats 
kapdiais, Rom. ii. 15. Jeds efavepwoev| the self-consciousness 
is referred to God as the ulti eof it. This, in two 
ways: 1. Godec so that it should 
have such a form of consciousness; 2. God mniganietely aE 
upon the human mind as thus constituted, is operation 
is subsequently described in ii. 15, 16. St. Paul founds the 
responsibility of the pagan upon his knowledge of God. In 
proof, compare his own preaching to pagans, in Acts xiv. 13- 
17; xvii, 22-31. And he founds the guilt of the pagan 


which necessitates the manifestation of the Divine wrath, 
upon the 


Ver. 20 is exegetical of Iebs earépooer, and explains how 


truth to man. ydp]| introduces the explana- 
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tion. ddpara] the invisible attributes of God: afterwards 
s SWrapis and Setorys. aro] “ever since.” roujpa- 
ow] the visible universe as opposed to the invisible attributes 
spoken of; the dative is instrumental. voovyeva] this verb, 


as its etymon implies, denotes a ; 
quia. ..:. not sensuous perception ; nd not 


. kaJoparat| the preposition is intensive. The in- 
visible ‘attributes of God are by the human 
mind, in the exercise of reason stimulated into activity by 
the notices of the senses. The merely sensuous vision of the 
earth and sky by a brute, would not result in the rational 
ideas of omnipotence (dvvapis) and sovereignty (Jedrys), be- 
cause the 6 has not that rational faculty whose operation 
is properly designated by the verb voetv, Yet the same physi- 
cal sensations would be experienced by the brute, that are 
experienced by the man. dvvayis| the first impression pro- 
duced by the visible creation is that ofyommipotence. When 
all the other divine attributes fail to affect man, owing either 
to his vicious or his imbruted condition, that of and 
irresisti Horace (Carminum, 1. 35) 
confesses that he was “‘parcus deorum cultor et infrequens,” 
until ‘‘Diespiter, igni corusco, per purum tonantes egit 
equos, volucremque currum.” Says Tertullian (Ad Scapu- 
lam, 2) to the pagan: “‘ We Christians worship one God, the 
one whom you all naturally know 

” Aristotle (De Mundo, c. 6) remarks: 
maon SvytH pice yevopevos aIedpytos, amr airav Tov epywv Jewpet- 
ta 6 Jeos. Similarly, Cicero (Tusculanarum, i. 23): “Deum 
non vides, tamen deum agnoscis ex operibus ejus.”  Jedrys] 
divinity, in the sense of sovereignty or supremacy. The 
term is wide and somewhat vague, and purposely chosen to 


denote the general unanalyzed idea of God: qaliiiaes iota 
thesdivine” qualities. It is godhood, not godhead (Eng. 


Ver.). This latter term would require Jedrys, as in Coloss. 
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voovmeva Katopatat, } Te aidvos adbtod Sivayis Kal Jev0- 
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tov Jedv oby @s Jedv éddfacav i) ebyapiotnaav, GdAX eua- 


ii. 9, and would imply the trinitarian distinctions, to which 
St. Paul has no reference in the verse under consideration. 
The term Jers is derived from the adjective Jetos, and re- 
fers to qualities or attributes; the term Jedrys is derived 
from the substantive Jeds, and refers to the essence. Au- 
gustine (De Civitate, vii. 1) so explains: ‘‘ Hane divinitatem, 
vel, ut sic dixerim, deitatem; nam et hoc verbo uti jam 
nostros non piget, ut de graco expressius transferant id 
quod illi Jedrnra appellant,” etc. «is ro] is telic. God de- 
signed by this revelation of his attributes in human con- 
sciousness, that mankind should be inexcusable for any 
neglect or failure respecting them. St. Paul took the same 
position in his address to the Lycaonians, Acts xiv. 16, 17, 
and to the Athenians, Acts xvii. 27.  dvazroAoyyrouvs | without 
excuse or reply, for not being subject to the divine suprema- 
cy and sovereignty, 


VeER. 21 mentions the ground of the inexcusableness, 
which is introduced by dirt. yvdvres| having known, in the 
manner described in verses 19, 20. The participle has a 

i imi as if kairou or Kairep pre- 
cede r § 312; Winer § 45; Acts xxviii. 4). Al- 
though they knew God, they did not conduct accordingly. 
tov Sedov] the article implies the true God. s] denotes pro- 
portion; no worship corresponding to the worthiness of the 
object was rendered. éddfacav| denotes homage and adora- 
tion for what God is in himself. «txapiornoav] refers to 

‘ gratitude for what God has done to benefit man. The two 


feelings of = and 


gratitiide cover the | caeesicionrae 
éuarauddInoay| “befooled themselves.” 
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TaloJnoav év rois dvaroyiopois aitav, Kai éoxoticIn 1 
aavvetos auTav Kapdia: ™ dackovtes elvat codpol éuwpdv- 
Sncav, * cal HrAraEav THv SoEav tod addSaprov Jeod ev 


The absurdities of the mythologies and cosmogonies of pa- 
ganism are examples. In the Old Testament, an idol is 
denominated “vanity,” Deut. xxxii. 21; Jer. ii. 5. év| is 
instrumental: “ by means of.” Compare év dd.xia, verse 18. 


diadoyucpois|. The word denotes the gem, and not the 


: RT =. 
 ancennn wap as the rendering “ imaginations” (Eng. 
er.) might suggest. The term “speculations” is nearer 


the meaning. The writer has in mind the great and per- 
verse ingenuity with which the human intellect is employed, 
in inventing the various schemes of pagan idolatry. In il- 
' lustration, see Creuzer’s Symbolik, passim. éoxorio3n]. The 
relation between sin and ess is that of 

an . Each is alternately cause and effect. Either, 
therefore, may be pnt as the cause. Here, the darkening of 
the intellect is represented as the effect of the foolish and 
wicked speculation; the liar comes to believe his own lie. 
xapoia] is put for mvetpa, or vots, as in Mark ii. 6; Rom. ii. 15; 


2 Cor. iv. 6. 


VersEs/22 a ndr the statement made 
in the latter clause of verse 21. ¢doxovres] signifiesgan un- 
‘gears. Compare Acts xxiv. 9. éuwpdvdycar] 
is the same verb that is employed in Mat. v. 13, to denote the 


loss of savour in salt. The apostle has in mind the insipidity 


iaiheenenNERNL ‘> daheemenininlecennels 7. *h° 
mythological legends are jejune and puerile. Hven when a 


writer of great genius and great sense, like Bacon, in his 
“ Wisdom of the Ancients,” endeavors to discover a solid 
and valuable meaning in the myths of Greece and Rome, the 
endeavour is felt to be an effort. The “ wisdom” is an im- 
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portation rather than a deduction. The same remark is true, 
still more, of an attempt like that of Creuzer and Schelling 
to rationalize all mythology. 7AAagay, etc.| There is a refer- 
ence to Ps. evi. 20. ddgav] is kindred to éAnJeay in verse 25. 
That baer God which agrees with his real’an 
being, is also a knowledge of his év| is either 
1. instrumental; or 2. a Hebraism for «is. The first is prefer- 
able, being favored by the construction of év in the preceding 
and succeeding context (verses 18, 21, 24, and 25), and is 
adopted by such grammarians as Fritzsche and Meyer. The 
second supposes that the writer is quoting closely from the 
Septuagint version of Ps. evi. 20, which translates 2 35772" 
by #AAdg~avro év, But it is a free reference, rather ‘than a 
quotation.  duowparr|] the external figure with particular 
reference to outline: the “shape,” as in Rev. ix. 7.  «ixdvos| 
the form generally: an image, or idol (from édwAov, denoting 
a form of that which is in itself formless and invisible). 
avIpdérov| St. Paul mentions the classical idolatry first in the 
order. The Greek and Roman employed the human form to 
represent the deity. erewvav| the worship of the storklike 
bird Ibis. erparddwv| that of the bull Apis. épzerév] the 
Serpent-worship. These stand for the more grotesque and 
hideous idolatries of Egypt and the Orient. 


Ver. 24. 66] introduces the reason for the action indicated 
by mapéduxev, which reason is found in man’s abuse of the 
knowledge of the true God. rapédwxev|] Chrysostom explains 
by permission (eiace). The permission of sin is a Biblical 
doctrine. See Acts xiv. 16, where eiace is used. But, zape- 
dwxey is a stronger word than «face. When God permits sin, 
he does not restrain, or in any manner counteract the human 
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will. He leaves it to an absolutely free act of self-de- 
termination. In this instance, God’s action is negative 
merely; he does nothing. But when God “gives up,” or 
“gives over” the human will to sin, he withdraws an ex- 
isting restraint which he had previously applied. In this 
instance, his action is positive, and privative; he does some- 
thing. Again, the permission of sin is not necessarily a 
judicial or punitive act. The first sin of Adam was per- 
mitted, but not as a judgment or penalty. And when St. 
Paul, in Acts xiv. 16, alludes to sin as having been permitted 
‘in times past,” he does not bring to view the retributive 
aspects of sin, so much as the kind forbearance of God in 
dealing with it. Compare also Acts xvii. 30. But “giving 
over,” or “giving up,” man to sin is always and necessarily 
a judicial act. It is a punishment of sin previously com- 
mitted. It is needless to remark, that when God “gives 
up” man to sin, he does not himself cause the sin. To with- 
draw a restraint, is not the same as to impart an impulse. 
The two principal restraints of sin are the fear of punish- 
ment before its commission, and remorse after it. These are 
an effect of the divine operation in the conscience; they are 
the revelation of the divine épy7 in human consciousness. 
When God “ gives over” an individual, he ceases, tempora- 
rily, to awaken these feelings. The consequence is, utter 
apathy and recklessness in sin. The restraint of fear now 
being withdrawn, the self-determination of the man is unim- 
peded, and intense. The vices mentioned in the context, to 
which men were given over, were unaccompanied with either 
fear or remorse, and were pursued with a cynical and brazen 
shamelessness. év émJuucais] instrumental dative: the wicked 
lusts are employed by God as the means whereby the man is 
given up entirely to his own self-will. No restraint from 
fear, shame, or remorse is longer put upon them. The con- 
sequence is, that they become yet more rampant; and the 
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consequence of this, is a deeper sinking in the filth of sin. 
The preposition év is a favorite one with St. Paul, and often 
denotes not only the instrument by which, but also the ele- 
ment zm which, anything occurs, or is done. In these in- 
stances, it is best rendered by the two prepositions “in” 
and ‘“‘by,” together. It has this complex meaning here. 
For the signification of the important term émduuia, see com- 
ment on vii. 7. dxaJapoiav|] is anarthrous, because of the 
peculiarity of the filthiness. rod drysdleodar] the infinitive is 
equivalent to a genitive exegetical of dxudapoiav, like rovety 
in verse 28. The uncleanness was of a species that involved 
the dishonor of the body; legitimate sexual intercourse does 
not imply this. See Heb. xiii. 4. 


Ver. 25 restates the reason for the action in rapédwxev. It 
is of the same general nature with that given in verses 21- 
23, namely, the abuse of the natural knowledge of God. 
otrwves| denotes a class: “being such as.” etjAda£ay] they 
had first changed the truth into error (verse 23), and then 
exchanged the one for the other. ddyjJeav] 1. the true and 
real nature of God (De Wette, Tholuck, Meyer); 2. the 
truth respecting God revealed in consciousness (Usteri), 
The first is preferable, because dAnJeay is parallel with ddéav 
in verse 23, where the reference is to the divine nature. év 
To Wevder| “ with the lie” of polytheism, i. e.: the instrumen- 
tal dative, as in verses 23 and 24. Compare Isa. xxviii. 15; 
Jer. xill. 25. éceBdoInoay| the inward homage of the soul. 
éharpevoav| the outward worship (cultus) in ritual and cere- 
monies. apa] 1. “beyond,” in the sense of “ more than” 
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(Erasmus, Luther, Vulg., Eng. Ver.); 2. “against,” in the 
sense of opposition to, as in verse 26 (Fritzsche); 3. “in- 
stead of” (De Wette, Meyer, Winer). The last is prefera- 
ble, and is favored by perjAdagay. In the exchange, the 
creature was taken instead of the creator. The rendering 
“more than” is objectionable, because it implies that the 
creator was worshipped in some secondary degree that was 
exceeded by the worship of the creature. But there was no 
worship at all of the creator. 46s éorw, etc.] the doxology is 
suggested by the dazzling contrast between the true God 
and the impure idolatry. «tAoyyros] is applied only to God; 
paxdpios is the term for man. Blessing, when God is the 
object, is not the bestowment of good, but the ascription of 
honor and praise. The first sense is excluded, because 
“without all contradiction the less is blessed of the better,” 
Heb. vu. 7. 


Ver. 26 again mentions the reprobation. 6:4 rovro] refers 
to the sin described in verse 25. drysias| is the genitive of 
quality. re] “even” their females, etc. The sex which is 
naturally most shamefaced is in this instance the most 
shameless. ‘A shameless woman is the worst of men” 
(Young). JyArcac] not yuvaixes, 1. because the notion of sex 
is the point of view (Meyer); 2. because of the animalism of 
the sin (Reiche). Both views may be combined. perjdda€gav | 
has the same meaning as in verse 25. qvouxyy] “sexual.” 
xpjow] supply rijs Indias, because the vice spoken of was 
that of woman with woman, and because it is suggested by 
ris Indelas in verse 27, which constitutes the second member 
of the sentence. apa] “against,” or “contrary to.” Com- 
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pare Acts xviii. 13. vow] “sex.” The vice alluded to is 
that of the tribades: Aristophanes, Lysistrata, 110; Plato, 
Symposium, 191; Lucian, Amores, xviii., Dialogi Meretricii, 
v. 2; Juvenal, vi. 811 sq.; Martial, i. 91; vii. 67, 70. The 
language of Lear (iv. 6) is applicable: “Down from the 
waist they are centaurs, though women all above: but to the 
girdle do the gods inherit, beneath is all the fiend’s; there’s 
hell, there’s darkness, there is the sulphurous pit, burning, 
scalding, stench, consumption.” 


Ver. 27. re kai] This formula is equivalent to et . . . que, 
not only . . . but also (Winer, § 53. Compare Acts iv. 27; 
Rom. i. 14; Heb. xi. 32). Not only did the women practice 
such vices, but likewise the men, etc. dppeves] not dvdpes, for 
the same reason that JnAeo is used in verse 26. gvorxyv] 
“sexual,” as in verse 26. ¢éexaviJyoav] “burned out,” or 
“wp:” a stronger word than mupotoda, 1 Cor. vii. 9. The 
intensity of the appetite inflamed by unnatural instruments 
is denoted. dppeves év dppeow] The vice in question is men- 
tionedan Lev; xvili,:22; 1/Cor.. vic 93 Ie Tim, 4. 10; The no- 
tices of it are singularly frequent in classical writers. See 
Herod., i. 135; Plato, Phedrus, 254-256, Symposium, 179- 
184, 191, 192, 21%219; Plutarch, Moralia, de Amore; 
Horace, Epodon, xi., Sermonum, I., iv. 27; Catullus, Car- 
minum, xv., xvi.; Martial, Librorum, xi., xii.; Virgil, Buco- 
licarum, i.; Suetonius, Nero, xxix. Compare Wuttke’s Sit- 
tenlehre, I. 100-108. The freedom with which pagan writers 
speak of this sin contrasts strongly with the reserve of the 
sacred writers respecting it. St. Paul, Eph. v. 12, remarks, 
that “it is a shame even to speak of those things which are 
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_ done of them in secret.” And Sir Thomas Browne says of 
unnatural vices, that “they should have no registry but that 
of hell.” The freedom and indifference with which even 
such moral writers as Plato and Plutarch allude to pederasty, 
illustrate the great difference, in respect to delicacy and puri- 
ty, between pagan and Christian morality. doxnwoovvny] 
“indecency.” Plato (Symposium, 196) employs the term as 
the contrary of etoxnuocvvn, the graceful and decent. xarep- 
yafouevoc] the preposition is intensive. Compare vii. 15, 17, 
18. The indecency is unblushingly perpetrated. dvripuc iar] 
the recompense is the gnawing unsatisfied lust itself, together 
with the dreadful physical and moral consequences of de- 
bauchery. A celebrated actor, on walking through the 
syphilitic ward of a hospital, remarked: “‘God Almighty 
writes a legible hand.” ée.| implies the necessity fixed and 
made certain by the divine appointment. mAdvys| the literal 
meaning of the word must be kept in mind; they had wan- 
dered away from the true God, in the manner described in 
verses 21-23. Compare the Latin and English error, & 
éavrois| the evil consequences are internal: in their own souls 
and bodies; and mutual: communicated to one another, and 
received from one another. 


Ver. 28. The apostle now passes from the sensual to the 
mental sins, to which the retributive justice of God gives the 
heathen over. xaIws] denotes both the cause, and the pro- 
portion. God withdrew his restraint, because they abused 
and misused their innate convictions, and im proportion as 
they did so. édoxipacav] a paranomasia with dddxiov: “as 
they did not think it worth while (after trial), God gave 
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them over to a worthless (after trial) mind.” vodv] denotes, 
here, not intellectual perception, but moral disposition, as in 
Coloss. iii. 17. Novs, in Scripture, like wvedua, is sometimes 
put for xapdia, Compare Mat. v. 3; xxvi. 41; Rom, viii. 27. 
In this passage, it signifies the bent or inclination: what is 
denominated in Eph. iv. 23, the “ spété of the’mind.” The 
English word “mind,” in like manner, sometimes denotes not 
perception but inclination, as in the question: What is your 
mind? In the English version of Rom. viii. 6, Ppdvypua, 
which refers to the will, is rendered by “mind.” The pa- 
gan, because of holding down the truth in unrighteousness, 
was judicially given over to a disposition, or inclination, that 
is vile and detestable. The vods in the sense of intellect was 
still of value, but in the sense of heart and inclination was 
worthless. oveiv] i.e. rod roetv. It is equivalent to a geni- 
tive exegetical of dddxov vodv: “an inclination to do.” py 
xaInxovta| a litotes for detestable. The Greek conception 
of sin was weaker than the Hebrew, having an undue refer- 
ence to the idea of the decorous and becoming, 7d mpérov. 
This is seen in the feebleness of some of the terms employed 
even by St. Paul. Compare doyxnpoovry, i. 273 Ta odK dvyKovTa, 
Eph. v. 4; 76 avjKxov, Philemon 8. 


VER. 29. werAnpwévovs] 1. may agree with avrots; in 
which case, the sins mentioned in verses 29-31 are causes of 
the action denoted by mapédwxev; 2. may depend upon zapé- 
dwxev; in which case they are the consequences of this action. 
The second is preferable, because rerAnpwpevous, etc., 18 most 
naturally to be regarded as epexegetical of aovety ra pr) Kady- 
xovta, The sins now to be specified are intellectual and not 
sensual, Their seat is in the mind, and not in the body, 
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The Receptus reading, wopveia, is omitted by SABC Copt., 
4Eth., Lachm., Tisch.; and it is improbable that the writer, 
having previously described the sensual sins of the pagan, 
should return to them again, and then mention but a single 
one. These mental sins are 1. general; 2. particular. The 
former are connected with zerAypwpévous; the latter with 
peotovs. adoy| is anarthrous, because all sorts and varieties 
are meant. ddxia] ‘“ unrighteousness ” is the most general 
term possible. ovypia] “wickedness” is another general 
word. By Aristotle it is opposed to dperj, and by Cicero is 
translated by vitiositas. «axia] ‘‘ malice,” or ‘malicious- 
ness” (Eng. Ver.), is the inward temper, “the leaven of 
malice,” 1 Cor. v. 8; as xaxonJeia (verse 29) is the temper 
exhibited in act. Aristotle defines xaxia as a disposition to 
put the worst interpretation upon every thing, émi rd xelpov 
trovapBdvev ta twavta. Aeovetia| “ covetousness” is not to 
be limited to the particular vice of avarice, but denotes the 
general sin of lust, or inordinate desire after creature-good, 
in preference to the Creator. Hence it is defined to be 
‘‘idolatry,” in Coloss. iii. 5. It is that wide form of sin 
which is forbidden in the tenth commandment. This latter 
is rendered by the Septuagint, ov« émJuuynoes; and St. Paul, 
in Coloss. iil. 5, associates mAcoveéia with émudupia Kaxn. 
pecrovs| like werAnpwyévous, implies that the sins mentioned 
are not shallow and superficial, but deep and central. 
pIdovov] immediately follows zAcovegia, because it is a phase 
of it. He who covets, or lusts after, a created good, envies 
another who possesses it. dvov] “ murder” naturally comes 
from envying another’s possessions, and lusting after them. 
épidos| ‘ strife” with another for creature-good occurs in case 
the extreme of murder is not resorted to. ddAov] “ deceit” 
is employed to aid in the strife. KxaxonSeias] malignity” is 
the outward manifestation of ‘“ malice” (xaxia); envy, strife, 
and deceit, prompt various malignant acts. 
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Ver. 30. YdIvpioras| “secret slanderers,” or “ backbiters.” 
katahddous| “open calumniators.” Jeoorvyeis] Suidas gives 
both the active and passive significations, and assigns the 
active to St. Paul’s use of the word here. The majority of 
commentators take this view. The classical use is the pas- 
sive. The Vulgate has deo odibiles. The Peshito gives the 
active signification. This is favored by the context, in which 
all the other sins describe man’s feeling towards God, and 
not God’s feeling towards man. dtpwros] “insolent” in 
word or act. imepnddvous| “haughty” in temper and spirit. 
dAalévas| “boastful” is a term that denotes vanity rather 
than pride,—which latter is signified by irepngavovs. The dis- 
tinction between the two is expressed in Swift’s remark, that 
“the proud man is too proud to be vain.” éevperas kaxdv] 
Tacitus (Ann., iv. 11) describes Sejanus as facinorum om- 
nium repertor ; and Virgil (AXneid, ii. 163), speaking from 
the Trojan point of view, styles Ulysses scelerum inventor. 
yovetow deteis| As the virtue of filial obedience is placed in 
the decalogue, so the vice of filial disobedience is placed in 
this list of heinous sins. 


Ver. 31. dovvérous] is the same term that is employed in 
verse 21 to describe the effect of sin upon the intellect. The 
sinner is without understanding in matters of religion. Com- 
pare 1 Cor. ii. 14. In the Old Testament, sin is folly, and 
the sinner a fool. dovydérovs] the alpha privative may 
denote: 1. an unwillingness to make a covenant: i. e., ‘ irre- 
concilable,” or ‘quarrelsome;” 2. a readiness to break a 
covenant when made: i.e., ‘ treacherous,” or “ covenant- 


breakers.” Meyer contends for the second signification, 
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citing Suidas and Hesychius, and asserting that the first has 
no support in usage. dordépyous] wanting even in respect to 
the oropy, or instinctive affection, of the animal world gener- 
ally. dveXejpovas| naturally follows the preceding word. If 
man loses the love of his own offspring, of course he loses all 
love of his race, and is without any compassion or sympathy. 
The Receptus, after aorépyous, inserts do7dvéous (“without liba- 
tions:” which were offered when enmities were reconciled) ; but 
it is omitted in SABDEG Peshito, Copt., Lachm., Tisch. This 


catalogue of sins is very similar to that given in 1 Tim. iii. 2-4, 


Ver. 32. oirwes] denotes a class, quippe qui. All such as 
commit these sins know that they are sins, and that they are 
damnable. dixaiwua] has two significations: 1. a statute, or 
commandment, Luke i. 6; Rom. il. 26; vili. 4; Heb. ix. 1, 
10. 2. a verdict, or decision, either of acquittal or of con- 
demnation, Rom. v. 16, 18; Rev. xv. 4; xix. 8. The second 
is the signification here. St. Paul does not mean to say, 
here, that the heathen knew the law itself, as a statute or 
command of God. This he had already said. - But that they 
knew the decision, or verdict of God’ respecting such dis- 
obedience of the law. évyvovres] the preposition is inten- 
sive, and the participle is employed concessively: “although 
they clearly knew,” in the manner described in verses 19-21. 
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. vealed reli . gvvevdoxovow] to take 
pleasure in seeing another commit a sin implies even greater 
depravity than to commit it personally. The viciousness is 
less impulsive, and more cold-blooded and Satanic. Com- 
pare 2 Thess. ii. 2. 

Respecting the guilt of the heathen, the criterion laid 
down by St. Paul is also concisely stated in James iv. 17: 


“To him that knoweth to do good, and doeth it i 
it is sin.” conduc 


Compare the author’s Sermons to 
the Natural Man, pp. 78-122. Upon the general subject, 
see Tholuck, On the Nature and Moral influence of Hea- 
thenism, Biblical Repository, Vol. II.; Neander’s Church 
History, I. 1-68; Wuttke’s Sittenlehre. 
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Ver. 1. The apostle now proceeds to consider the moral 
character and condition of the Jew, for the purpose of evin- 
cing that he, likewise, needs the dicatcoovvn Jeod. 816] looks 
back to yap in Rom. i. 18, and refers to the whole line of re- 
mark made in Rom. i. 18-32 respecting the connection of 
moral knowledge with moral obligation. dvamoAdyytos] is 


forensic in meaning: without defence before the divine tri- 
bunal where the d:xaiwua (i. 32) is pronounced. dvJpwe] is 
employed universally, but with the intention, in the writer’s 
mind, to apply what is said of man gencrally to the Jew par- 
ticularly. das] is the nominative explanatory of the vocative. 
Compare Mat. i. 20. xpivwy] denotes not merely the forming 
of an estimate, but the passing of a sentence. It is a uni- 
versal trait in man, to sit in judgment upon the conduct of 
others. This is an nA aCe PA ph wre A Wie the 
moral knowledge that has been ascribed to him in chapter 1.; 
otherwise he would have no rule to judge by. ‘This pro- 
pensity was stronger in the Jew than in the Gentile, because 
of his possession of the written as well as the unwritten 
law. It is rebuked by Christ, in Mat. vii. 1-5. & @] 1. in- 
strumental: the sentence that is passed is the very means by 
which the one passing it is himself sentenced; 2. supply 
xedvw; 3. supply mpaypar. The last is simplest. ov érepov] 
the article singles out the individual. «xaraxpives] the prepo- 
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sition is intensive. The sentence which man passes upon his 
fellow-man comes back upon himself in yet severer form. 
Ta avra| not necessarily all the particular vices mentioned in 
the preceding chapter, but the same in principle. apdcoes] 
denotes habitual practice, as in i. 32. 6 xpivwv] is repeated 
for the sake of emphasizing the inconsistency of condemning 
a sin and yet practising it. 


VER, 2. oidauev] Not the Jews particularly, but a general 
truth. Every one knows. 62] marks the beginning of the 
argument: “now” we know. ‘This reading is supported by 
ABDEG Peshito, Recept., Lachm. The reading ydép is sup- 
ported by NC Copt., Vulg., Tisch. x«ptua] the judicial ver- 
dict. xara adAynJeav| impartiality is particularly intended, 
as the context shows. ézi] the sentence comes down upon 


them. towatra] such as have been spoken of in Rom, i. 
18-32. 


Ver. 3. Aoyify] is kindred in meaning to diadoywrmots in 
Rom. i. 21: “Do you imagine?” 88] is correlative to dé in 
verse 2: ‘‘ Now, we know, etc., ... and, do you imagine, 
etc.” mov aira] For proof, see the terms in which Christ 
speaks of the Jews, Mat. il. 7; xi. 39; xvi. 4; Mark viii. 38, 
todro| is contemptuously emphatic. éxkpevéy| the word de- 
notes exemption rather than acquittal. The person ad- 
dressed is supposed to imagine that he will escape the trial 
to which others will be brought. At this point, the Jew, 
though not named, is brought into view, and henceforth 
kept in view; for, exemption from the tests and punish- 
ments to which the Gentiles are liable was thought by the 
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Jew to be his national prerogative. The Jewish feeling is 
indicated in Mat. iti. 7-9. 


Ver. 4. 7] “or,” in case thou dost not thus imagine, “dost 
thou despise,” ete. The particle introduces a new case. 
mAovTov| is emphatic by collocation. It is a frequent word 
with St. Paul: not a Hebraism, but a common term for 
abundance. Plato (Euthyphro, 12) speaks of mdovros rijs ao- 
dias. xpyortdrytos| “ goodness,” in the sense of good-will, or 
kindness: not the attribute by which God is good (holiness), 
but by which he does good (benevolence). It is a general 
term, under which dvoyy and paxpoduuia are species. For the 
meaning of these, see comment on iii. 25. “katadpoveis| the 
contempt is in the disregard of the tendency of the divine 
goodness to produce repentance. éyvody]| “ not recognizing.” 
The word implies an action of the will along with that of the 
_understanding. It is that culpable ignorance which results : 
1. from not reflecting upon the truth; and 2. from an aver- 
sion to the repentance which the truth is fitted to produce. 
It is the “willing ignorance” spoken of in 2 Pet. 111.5. Com- 
pare also the use of dyvoey in Acts xvil. 23; Rom. x. 3. 
petavorav] sorrow for, and turning from, the sins that have 
been mentioned, and charged home. dye] the present tense 
denotes the natural tendency and influence of the divine at- 
tribute of goodness. The context shows that this tendency 
was resisted and thwarted. The apostle is not speaking, 
here, of the effectual operation of special grace upon the 
human will, but only of common influences. 


| Ver. 5. Not a continuation of the question, but an em- 
phatic affirmative sentence stating the actual fact in the 


| 
\ 


i 
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case. xara] denotes that the consequence, namely the 
wrath, is according or proportionate to the cause, namely 
the hardness and impenitency. xapdiav|] the heart, in the 
biblical psychology, includes the will. It inclines, Ps. cxix. 
112; seeks, Deut. iv. 29; Zusts, Rom. i. 24; trusts, Prov. xxx1. 
11; purposes, 2 Cor. ix. 7; turns, Luke i. 17; believes, Rom. 
x. 9,10; repents, Rom. ii. 5. An impenitent heart, conse- 
quently, is culpable, and merits the wrath of God. Compare 
Acts viii. 21, 22. Inoavpifas| the wrath accumulates, like 
waters at a dam, by being held back by the divine dvoxy and 
poxpodupia, oeavro| denotes the individuality and voluntari- 
ness of the process. év jeépa] “in,” or “on,” the day when 
the accumulated wrath will burst the limits of forbearance 
and long-suffering. This day is the great day of final judg- 
ment. dépyjs| defines the day of judgment, in reference to 
the wicked. dzroxadviews Sixaroxpicias| defines the judgment 
day in reference to both the wicked and the good. The lat- 
ter word is found only here in the New Testament. It is 
employed in patristic Greek, and in an anonymous transla- 
tion of Hos. vi. 5, where the Sept. has xpiya. 


Verses 6-16 constitute a paragraph, in which there is a 
train of thought (suggested by the allusion to the day of 
doom in ver. 5) respecting: 1. The ethical ground of the 
judgment, namely, the character and conduct of men; 2. 
The subjects, Jews and Gentiles; 3. The rule of judgment, 
namely, the moral law, written and unwritten. In this con- 
nection, the apostle was not called upon to say anything 
about righteousness by faith, and therefore it is not men- 
tioned. He speaks of law only, not of the gospel. He de- 
scribes the legal position upon which man stands by creation, 
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irrespective either of apostacy or redemption, in order to ex- 
hibit the principles upon which reward and penalty are dis- 
tributed under the divine government. This answers the 
objection of those who allege that St. Paul here teaches 
legalism, or righteousness by works. The apostle no more 
contradicts himself here, than when he cites from Moses the 
ethical principle, ‘The man that doeth those things shall 
live by them,” Rom. x. 5; or when he affirms that, “To him 
that worketh is the reward not reckoned of grace, but of 
debt,” Rom. iv. 5. In this paragraph, the writer merely 
enunciates the principles of a universal legislation for moral 
beings. Whether disobedient man can attain salvation by 
them, is a question by itself, abundantly answered in the 
Epistle as a whole. 


Ver. 6. azoddéce| applies to the recompense either of re- 
erative, or retribu- 
<pya.] 
, as in Christ’s ac- 


ward, or of punishment; eit 
_ tive justice. 
the 
count of the last judgment, in Mat. xxv. 


Vake $exaF |S » as in verses 5 and 6. 
and implies a 
Compare Luke viii. 15. It is applied to 
hope, faith, and other graces, 1 Thess. i. 3; 2 Thess, i. 4; 
James i. 3. ddgav| 1. the heavenly glory; 2. 
I i The latter meaning is favored 
by the context. The class of persons spoken of patiently 
labor after an approving sentence in the final judgment: 
after the plaudit, “‘ Well done,” Mat. xxv. 21. ripyv] is the 
n. épJapciav] 
is the blessed immortality consequent upon the divine verdict 


tropovyv | denotes 
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of approval. The theory of the annihilation of the wicked 
receives no support from this text, because that “ glorious ” 
immortality is here intended, in which the body of the be- 
liever alone is raised, dy:@orsexv43; which he “inherits,” 
which he “ puts on,” to “attain 
unto” which, he toils and suffers, and which 
he “seeks for,” 


the resurrection-body of the believer is discriminated from 
that of the unbeliever by the epithet 
All human bodies at.the resurrection are “spiritual” bodies, 
in the sense th they are ; but 
»” The latter 
Prande<§ 1 Cor. xv.43; the 
ormer »” Dan. 
~ xii. 2; the latter come, forth from the grave to the “resur- 


rection of life;” the former to the “ —_— es 
tion,” John v. 29. / Conv) sc. drodace. T a general 


The preceding context shows 
, as well as the 
1. aiwvov] There being no motive to 


that it includes th 

@ 

deny that thi 

pines en signifies éndlessness, it is not denied. 
Ver. 8. tots de] SC.ovcL, e€| with the itive ¢ ( 

scribes the trait with reference to its b 


eyer compares 
€k miotews, ll. 263 €K mepitomys, iv. 12; e épywv vouov, Gal. iii, 
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10; && dydrys, Philip.i. 17. éprIetas| is not derived from épis, 
as is proy xil. 20 and Gal. v. 20, but from épudos, 


e signification of the term is further explained by the fol- 
The persons spoken of do 


lowing clause: xal drevJotor, etc. 
but from 


The Jew, more than the Gentile, it should | 
be notice 


, 1S now in the eye of the writer, and this hire- 
ling and pasts advoosey of the truth ws a character- 
istic trait the Jew: like the trait, previously mentioned 


(ii. 3), of from the trial to which the Gen- 


tile was liable. The passionate and 1 of the 


partisan is also the exact contrary of the troporn. medope- 
vois| there is no indifference in the will, or negative state of 


the moral disposition. 


are free from selfish passion. See explanation of Rom. i. 18. 


Ver. 9. In this and the following verse, the writer con- 
cisely repeats, for emphasis, the principles of distributive 
justice enunciated in verses 6-8. JAtis Kai orevoxwpia] sc. 
amobwoerat. The former term refers more to the cause of the 
feeling, and the latter to the feeling itself. The latter is the 
more intense word, as 2 Cor. iv. 8 shows. The etymology (a 
tight or close place) denotes that the feeling is accompanied 
with a sense of helplessness. wvy7v] denotes the whole man, 
as in Rom. xiii. 1; the higher spiritual part being naturally 
put for the total person; particularly as the punishment, 
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though not exclusively yet principally, falls upon the soul. 
xatepyafopevov| the participle is intensive: “ perpetrating.” 
mparov| first in order, as in Acts ill. 26, and first in degree: 
pre-eminence in privileges, if abused, carries pre-eminence in 
condemnation. 


Ver. 10. doa xat ryxm] See comment on Rom. ii. 7. «ipyvn| 
is opposed to orevoxwpia. It is the term specially chosen by 
Christ to denote the spiritual blessedness of the redeemed. 
Compare John xiv. 27; xvi. 33. Christian peace is twofold: 
1. the pacification of the remorseful conscience, through 
atonement; 2. the removal of the violent antagonism be- 
tween will and conscience and the restoration of the serene 
equilibrium of the soul, through sanctification. 


Ver. 11 assigns the reason of the procedure mentioned in 
verses 9 and 10, and is aimed at the Jew, who claimed special 
privileges before God. mpoowrodnpia] “partiality,” or greater 
favor to one person than to another, when both have equal 
claims: as in the instance of parent and child, or of the 
government and the citizen. It is impossible that there 
should be partiality in the exercise of mercy, because there 
cannot be an obligation or claim of any kind, in this case. 
God may do as he will with “his own,” that is, with that 
which is not due in justice. See Mat. xx. 10-15. But there 
may be partiality in the administration of justice. A reward 
equally due to two persons may be arbitrarily given to one, 
and arbitrarily refused to the other; one of two criminals 
may be arbitrarily sentenced, and the other arbitrarily re- 
leased, by an earthly judge. No such “respect of persons” 
is found in God. 
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Ver. 12. The apostle proceeds to prove his statement that 
God is impartial in the administration of justice, by consid- 
ering the case of the Jew and the Greek respectively. yap] 
introduces the argument. dvduws] without the written or 
Mosaic law. Compare 1 Cor. ix. 21. jjaprov] denotes an 
act deserving of condemnation, and implies the existence of 
an unwritten law; for, sin is impossible without law of some 
kind, according to iv. 15; v.13. Plato (De Legibus, viii. 
838) and Xenophon (Memorabilia, IV. iv. 19) speak of vopos 
dyparros. The unwritten law has already been mentioned 
by implication, in to ywwordv rod Jeod pavepov év aidrois, i. 19. 
An unwritten revelation of the Supreme Being himself in- 
volves an unwritten revelation of his law. The law of con- 
science compared with the written law, differs from and is 
inferior to it, in the following respects: 1. It is less specific; 
2. It is more exposed to honest doubts in particular cases; 
3. It is much more liable to corruption and alteration; 4. Its 
sanctions are less explicit. Notwithstanding these deficien- 
cies, however, the unwritten law is sufficiently clear to be 
transgressed; and sufficiently authoritative to constitute its 
transgression a sin. xal] emphasizes not dvduws, but dzo- 
dotvrat; the verbs are the emphatic words: ‘as many as have 
sinned shall also perish.”  dmodotvra| denotes the contrary 
of owrnpia, 1. 16; of Cyoerat, i. 17; of fwA aidvos, ii. 7; and 
consequently implies endless perdition. See comment on 
SJavdros, Rom. 1. 32. é] “in the sphere of,” or “under.” 
vop| is the written law: it is anarthrous, because the Mosaic 
law is meant. The phrase év vouw is the contrary of dvépus. 
xpLIjcovrat| denotes a judgment or sentence of condemna- 
tion, as in Luke xix. 22; John ui. 17: “shall be condemned,” 
rather than “shall be judged” (Eng. Ver.). St. Paul here 
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represents the difference between the “perdition” of the 
Gentile and the “condemnation” of the Jew, as one of 
degree, not of kind. Both result from a decision in the last 
day (verse 16), from which there is no appeal. Hopeless- 
ness characterizes both. But the measure of guilt is greater 
in one case than in the other, and the degree of suffering is 
so likewise. Compare Christ’s statement of the case, in Mat. 
xi, 21-24; xii. 41, 42; Luke xii. 47,48. That servant which 
knew his lord’s will clearly, and did it not, shall be beaten 
with many stripes; and he who knew it not clearly, but knew 
it dimly, and did it not, shall be beaten with few stripes. 


Ver. 13. dxpoarai| refers to the synagogue-reading of the 
Mosaic law. There is no such partiality in God as would 
declare a mere auditor of the law to be righteous. Compare 
James i. 22. dixator and dixawwIyoovrat| signify pronounced 
just, not made just, Luke vii. 29; Rom. iii. 4. Both terms 
denote a declaration or verdict merely, and suppose that the 
righteousness has already been wrought, or produced, upon the 
ground of which the person is “justified.” oujrai] St. Paul 
here states an obvious principle of ethics. He who obeys 
the law will of course be denominated obedient, and declared 
to be a just person. It must be carefully noted, however, 
that the action denoted by zourai is perfect and complete 
action. It is like that indicated by 6 épya€oueévos in Rom. iv. 
4, and intended in Gal. iii. 10, 12. A partial obedience is 
insufficient. Sinlessness in the inward disposition, and per- 
fection in every outward act, are requisite to constitute a 
nowtys. This would exclude all such obedience as is spoken 
of in the context, 11. 15, which is accompanied with alterna- 
tions of self-reproach and self-acquittal. dixawdycovra| is 
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best connected with ev jeépa, in verse 16; because the ver- 
dict is one pronounced by the Great Judge upon the great 
day. There is no conflict, here, with the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith. The writer cites an axiom in ethics, name- 
ly, that perfect personal obedience will be recognized and 
rewarded by that impartial Judge who is no respecter of 
persons, and that nothing short of this will be. That any 
man will actually appear before this tribunal with such an 
obedience, is neither affirmed nor denied, in the mere state- 
ment of the principle. The solution of this question must 
be sought for elsewhere in the Epistle. 


Ver. 14. With Lachmann and Meyer, we regard this and 
the following verse as parenthetical. St. Paul interrupts his 
course of thought, in order to illustrate the self-evident 
principle, that only doers and not hearers of the law shall 
be justified, by a reference to acts of morality and immorali- 
ty, and the consequent workings of conscience, in the case of 
a pagan. Whenever the the monitions of 
conscience, in a particular instance, and performs an exter- 


nal virtuous act, his conscience ‘‘ excuses” him. This is 
analogous to God’s justifying the doer of the law, before his 
tribunal on the last day. Whenever, on the contrary, the 
the command of conscience and does a 


vicious act, his conscience “accuses” him. In this case, he 
is a hearer only, and not a doer, and is condemned, and not 
justified. “ ays Tillotson, asia 
accuseth or absolves him, according 
to the present persuasion of it.” By the phrase: “do by 
nature the things contained in the law,” the writer does not 
mean that sinless and perfect obedience which he has in 
view in of wowyrat vopov, of verse 13, but only something re- 
sembling it, which serves to confirm the particular truth that 
he would enforce. The exegesis of the passage will prove this. 
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drav| “‘ Whenever,” denalie a hypothetical case, but one 
that may and does occur. ydp]| introduces the analogous 
instance in which the principle is illustrated, that not the 
hearer but the doer is justified. éJvy] is anarthrous, to de- 
note the heathen generally. The adjunct, 7a pn vopov éxovta, 
shows that no particular pagan is intended. vépov] the writ- 
ten law. ¢vce] “by nature:” that is, from the operation of 
a natural impulse. The term implies that the action in ques- 
tion is founded upon something innate. Compare ii. 27; 
Gal. ii. 15; iv. 8. St. Paul has in view that spontaneous 
attempt to follow the law of conscience which is seen in 
every act of pagan morality. Whether the act is morally 
perfect or imperfect, holy or selfish, depends upon its mo- 
tive, and must be decided by other considerations than the 
mere signification of ¢vca. Both right and wrong, perfect 
and imperfect actions may be done “ by nature,” that is, from 
a natural impulse. 7a Tod vouov| is not equivalent to 6 vdpos, 
in i. 13, 27. It is fractional, denoting only some particular 
parts of the law, and not the law as a whole. Individual 
statutes, such as relate to external morality, are meant. The 
pagan does not obey the law in its entirety. That the Apos- 
tle has not in his mind such a spiritual and perfect obedience 
as is attributed to the zourat of verse 13, and such as would 
be a ground of justification “in the day when God shall judge 
the secrets of men by deans Christ,” is proved by ii. 15, where 
he speaks of an “accusing” conscience as still characterizing 
these very persons who “do by nature the things contained 
in the law;” and by iii. 9-12, where he affirms that Jews and 
Gentiles are “all under sin,” and that “there is none right- 
eous, no not one;” and also by iii. 20, where he asserts that 
‘no flesh shall be justified by the deeds of the law,” that is 
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to say, by personal character and conduct. The doctrinal 
unity of the Epistle to the Romans forbids any other inter- 
pretation, to say nothing of the teaching of the Pauline 
Epistles generally, as well as of the other Scriptures, éav- 
tots vouos| The voice of conscience is authoritative, and men- 
acing. Hence it is naturally denominated a law. Compare 
Aristotle’s ‘vémos ay éavrd, and Cicero’s ipse sibi lex est. 


Ver. 15. otrwes] denotes the class. évdeixvwvtar] “ show 
out,” by the actions designated in zowow. Whenever a 
pagan hears the voice of conscience he is an dxpoarys vdmov, 
If he disobeys its command, and practises vices like those 
which St. Paul has previously spoken of, he is a hearer and 
not a doer. He is not. ‘‘ justified,” but condemned by his 
“accusing” conscience. If, on the contrary, he refrains 
from a vicious act when tempted, he is a doer as well as a 
hearer of the law. His conscience “excuses.” And _al- 
though fear, or self-interest in some form or other, be the 
ruling motive of the act, it still has its justifying force. 
Though the act, in this case, does not spring from love, and 
is not a spiritual and perfect act, yet the conscience does not 
“accuse” the man of yielding. It does not impute a vicious 
act to him. On the contrary, it “‘excuses,” or ‘ justifies” 
him, guo ad hoc. épyov tov vopov] the particular work which 
the law enjoins: the “prescript” of the law. This term, 
also, like ra Tod vouov, denotes only an individual statute, in 
distinction from the law as a totality. yparrov| Compare 
i. 19; and vopos &ypados (Plato, Laws, vill. 838), vojsor dypacbou 
(Thucydides, ii. 37), and vouipa dypamrra (Sophocles, Antigone, 
454, 455). xKapdias] is here put for mvevpare or vwi, as in 1. 
28 vots is put for xapdia, and ini. 9 mvetpa is put for xapdia. 
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See comment on i. 9, 28. The apostle has in mind, here, the 
understanding and not the heart; the intellectual perception 
of law and not the affectionate love of it. He is not speak- 
ing of that writing of the law in the human heart which is 
effected in regeneration, alluded to in Jer. xxxi. 33, 34; Heb. 
x. 16,17; 2 Cor. iii. 3; but of that engraving of it in the 
human conscience which is effected in creation. That this is 
so, is proved by the substitution, in the context, of ovveidyats 
for xapdia. ovppaprypovoys] conscience co-testifies with the 
prescript of the law, respecting the agreement or disagree- 
ment of the act with the prescript. The statute says: “Thou 
shalt.” Conscience replies, ‘“‘Thou hast,” or, “Thou hast 
not.” There may also be a reference to the fact that con- 
science, by reason of its rigorous impartiality, seems to be 
an alter ego, objective to the man, bearing witness to his 
guilt or innocence as if it were a third party. Compare ix. 1. 
cvvednoews | con-scientia: the preposition in composition 
here, again, brings to view the dualism in the self-conscious- 
ness. In every act of self-acquittal or self-condemnation, 
there is an apparent duplication of the unity of the ego; 
that is to say, there are two psychological distinctions, one 
of which is the subject acquitting or condemning, and the 
other is the object acquitted or condemned. peragv| governs 
drAjAwv, so that the clause is equivalent to évadAdé, “ alter- 
nately.” dAAyjAwv| refers to Aoywpdv. The writer has in 
view se/f-condemnation or se/f-acquittal, and not a heathen’s 
blame or praise of another heathen. Acywpov] “reflections;” 
the term denotes the reflex action of the mind whereby it 
turns in upon itself, and reviews its own agencies. Katyyo- 
povvtwv| supply €avrois: the individuals themselves are the 


objects of the accusation. St. Paul a 
ti j i 
Vv 
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pagan experience. the 
. For descriptions of this con- 


stitutional action of conscience, see Plato’s Republic, i. 330; 
ix. 579. Even when there is a greatly imbruted moral state, 
there is often great remorse. ‘Tiberius says to the Roman 
Senate: ‘‘ Quid scribam vobis, patres conscripti, aut quomodo 
scribam, aut quid omnino non scribam hoc tempore, dii me 
dezeque pejus perdant, quam perire me quotidie sentio, si 
scio.” And upon this Tacitus remarks: “ Adeo facinora 
atque flagitia sua ipsi quoque in supplicium verterant. Neque 
frustra prestantissimus sapientize firmare solitus est, si reclu- 
dantur tyrannorum mentes, posse aspici laniatus et ictus; 
quando, ut cornora verberibus, ita szvitia, libidine, malis 
consultis, animus dilaceretur: quippe Tiberium non fortuna, 
non solitudines protegebant, quin tormenta peccatoris suas- 
que ipse poenas fateretur” (Taciti Ann., vi. 7). See also 
Ann., xiv.10; xv.36. «ai] whether this be rendered “ even,” 
or “also,” the implication is, that the “excusing” action of 
conscience is something extraordinary ,; tnore uncommon, cer- 
tainly, than the “‘accusing” action. Had the writer deemed 
the one to be as common as the other, and both to be upon 
a parity, he would not have introduced kal. dzoAoyoupévwv | 
this word is negative, denoting non-accusation or mere non- 
imputation, rather than positive praise and commendation: 
self-acquittal rather than self-approval. ~ The best pagan life, 
as described in this passage, is not uniform. It is an alterna- 
tion of vicious and virtuous actions, accompanied with an al- 
ternating experience of self-reproach and self-acquittal. And 
in the alternation, the “ accusing” far outruns the “ excus- 
ing,” because the vice springs from an abiding disposition, 
while the virtue springs merely from a momentary volition. 
The former is the index of the real inclination, while the lat- 
ter is the exceptional product of the will under the influence 
of fear or some prudential motive. Consequently, the “ ex- 
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cusing” action of conscience, in the case referred to, is not 
equivalent to “the answer of a good conscience toward 
God,” 1 Pet. iii. 21. This non-imputation of sin, or “ justi- 
fication” of the pagan, is relative only. It is not absolute 
and perfect, like that of the unfallen angels, which is founded 
upon sinless perfection, or like that of redeemed sinners, 
which is founded upon the righteousness of Christ. But 
though only an imperfect and relative justification, it fur- 
nishes an analogue by which to illustrate the dictum, that 
not the mere hearer but the doer is justified. 
The defects in pagan virtue are the same that are seen in 


| —~rremanniadleiiniiee=-—ain L. It is 
fragmentary: not the ruling and steady disposition of the 


person, but a fractional and activity. 2. It 


springs from the 1 t, and not from the 


love and adoration of God. 3. Its witiated by the pride of _ 
egotism. ‘True and perfect virtue, like that of the seraphim, 


and of Christ, is See Isa. vi. 2, 3; Mat. v. 
alee ay pear U0 extreme instance is mentioned by Plutarch 
(On the Contradiction of the Stoics). Chrysippus remarks: 
“* As it well beseems Jupiter to glory in himself and his life, 


to magnify himself, and, if we may so say, to bear up his 
head and have a high conceit of himself, so the same things 
do not misbeseem all good men, who are in nothing exceeded 
i by Jupiter.” Of the same spirit is the demand, attributed 
to Mareus Aurelius, addressed to the deity: 
edues/?)It was in this reference, and as tested by spiritual 


tests, that Augustine denominated the virtues of the pagans, 


ather than an assertion of virtue. 


— 
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His own moral esti- 


mates of 


And that cutting, 


fellow men, evinces that he had 


reover, the Socratico-Platonic view of sin,gwhich 


and, sometimes at least, represents 


it topbeanvoluntary, is theoretically unfavorable to virtue. 


Ver. 16. év jyépa] has been connected with dixarodjnoovrae 
(Lachmann, Meyer); with kpiInoovrar (Beza, Grotius, Gries- 
bach, Winer); with évdeckvuvrae (Bengel, Tholuck); with dzo- 
Aoyoupevwv (Rosenmiiller, Koppe). Either xpudjoovrat or dixat- 
oJyocovra: may naturally be connected with jpépa, because the 
condemnation or the justification alike denote an objective 
judicial decision, such as is passed on the day of judgment. 
But d&:xa0Incovra, being the nearer antecedent, is preferable. 
The action, on the other hand, denoted by the clause karyyo- 
povvtwv 7) Kal azodoyoupevwy is subjective, occurs as much upon 
one day as another, and is sometimes favorable and some- 
times adverse. There is alternate accusation and excuse. 
But no such alternation in consciousness is possible on the 
day when God shall pass a final judgment. xpwet] may de- 
note a judicial sentence, either favorable or unfavorable; the 

_ context must decide which it is. «purra] this term most nat- 
- urally refers to sins. Men do not keep their righteousness 
secret from others. The sentence intended, consequently, is 
that of condemnation. xara 1d evayyéuov| the day of judg- 
ment, and the mode of judicial procedure, are particularly 
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revealed in the New Testament, and in connection with the 
doctrine of redemption. Compare Mat. xxv.; John v. 28, 
29; Acts xvii. 31; 1 Cor. iv. 5. ov] is used officially, here, 
and in xvi. 25. St. Paul speaks as an ambassador of Christ, 
“in Christ’s stead.”/ Compare 2 Cor. vi. 20. 8a Xpurrod] 
“all judgment is committed to the Son,” John v. 22, 27; 
Acts xvii. 31, et alia.\ The Redeemer of man is officially the 
Judge of man. 


Ver. 17%. St. Paul, i 


that not mere hearers 
to the Jew. In an ay 


thetic interrogative 


verses 17-24, now applies the maxim 
ut doers of the law shall be justified, 
coluthon (verses 17-20), and an anti- 
ntence (verses 21-24), which taken 
together are equivalent to protasis and apodosis, he charges 
them with hearing and not doing. The same charge is vir- 
tually made by St. James, i. 22, 23. «i 8] is supported by 
SABD Peshito, Copt., Aithiop., Griesb., Lach., Tisch. ¢ is 
transitive: ‘‘ Now,” the case being so, that a mere hearer 
shall not be justified, “if thou art,” etc. “Iovdaios|] a name 
denoting theocratic honor: “Judah, thou art he whom thy 
brethren shall praise >” ati mx Opn, Gen. xlix. 8. Com- 
pare also Gen. xxix. 35; Rev. ii. 9. érovoudcy] “art styled;” 
perhaps the middle signification is preferable. éravazavn| 
denotes entire confidence. The Jew had no doubt that the 
decalogue was an infallible rule of conduct, and the Mosaic 
economy a divine institution. And this confidence had de- 
generated into a blind trust, as if the mere possession of 
such a law were enough. véu]| anarthrous (SABD Lach., 
Tisch.), because, as in verse 14, the Mosaic law is meant, 
which is equivalent to a proper name. xavyaca] the Jew 
had reason to glory in the God of Israel, in the good sense, 
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of adoration and praise (v. 11; 1 Cor. i. 31), but the feeling 
had become mere boasting (2 Cor. x. 15; Gal. vi. 13). 


Ver. 18. 1d J€Anua] the will of God as revealed in the 
Jewish scriptures. doxidles 7a diadepovra] compare Phil. i. 
10. This clause will be explained, according as the several 
significations of the words are chosen and combined.  dox- 
pale may mean: 1. to examine, or test, as in Luke xiv. 19, 
1 Cor. iii. 138, 1 John iv. 1; 2. to understand, or discern (a 
result of the act of examining), as in Luke xii. 56, Rom. 
xi. 2, 2 Cor. villi. 22, Eph. v. 10; 3. to approve of, or to 
like (another result of examining), as in 1 Cor. xvi. 3, Rom. 
1, 28, xiv. 22. duapepeey may mean: 1. to differ, merely, as 
in Gal. ii. 6, iv. 1; 2. to differ for the better, i. e. to excel, as 
in Mat. vi. 26, xii. 12, 1 Cor. xv. 41. Hence, several render- 
ings of the clause: 1. “‘Thou approvest the things that are 
more excellent” (Eng. Version); 2. ‘‘Thou discernest the 
things that are obligatory” (Peshito); 3. ‘ Thou testest the 
things that differ” (Erasmus); 4. ‘“‘Thou discernest the 
things that differ.” The last is preferable, because the ref- 
erence is to casuistry, or the settlement of nice questions in 
morals, upon which the Jew plumed himself. This is, also, 
the better rendering of the parallel passage in Phil. i. 10, 
because in verse 9 the writer mentions “knowledge” and 
“judgment” as the particular means by which his readers 
were Soxidlew 7a diapépovra. Karynxovpevos| this ethical dis- 
cernment was the fruit of catechetical and synagogical in- 
struction in the Old Testament, particularly the decalogue. 
The participle has an explanatory force: “ because thou art 
instructed in the law” (Peshito). 


Ver. 19, zérodds] implies personal assurance and un- 
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bounded confidence. re] ‘furthermore:” the particle directs 
attention to a feature that adds decidedly to the description. 
ddnyov| this term, together with as and waweuri and diddoxa- 
Aov, refers both to the original intention of God that the sal- 
vation of the world should come out of the Jewish nation, 
and to the proselytizing disposition of the Jew. tvdddv] to- 
gether with oxére, and ddpdévwv, denotes the Gentile or pagan 
world. Compare Isa. Ix. 2; xlix. 6; Mat. xv. 14; Luke ii. 
32; John i. 5. 


VeER. 20. vytiwy] novitiates introduced probationally into 
the Jewish congregation. popdwow] the particular prescripts 
of the written law constitute a form, or scheme, correspond- 
ing to the inward essence of the law. Law requires to be 
embodied in statutes. yvwoews and dAndJeias] denote two 
phases of the same thing: the moral and religious truth 
contained in the law is something to be cognized by the hu- 
man mind, Truth should be knowledge, and knowledge 
should be truth; and in knowing the decalogue, the two 
things were secured to the Jew. 


Ver, 21. The casting of the apodosis into an interroga- 
tive form brings out more vividly than would an affirmative 
proposition, the contrast between the Jew’s knowledge and 
the Jew’s conduct, and shows clearly that he is a mere hearer 
and not a doer of the Jaw. xdézrew] this infinitive, like poryed- 
ew, does not require detv to be supplied, because the notion 
of a command is contained in the governing verbs. Com- 
pare Winer, § 44 b. St. James, v. 4,charges the sin of de- 
frauding the laborer upon the Jew; and Asaph accuses the 
people of theft and adultery, Ps. 1. 18. 
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VER. 22. poxevets| Christ frequently charges this sin upon 
the Jews, Mat. xii. 39; xvi. 4; Mark viii. 38. The ancient 
prophets often make the charge, Jer. v. 7; vii. 9; Mal. iii. 5. 
Compare James iv. 4. PdeAvocduevos] the term denotes the 
disgust caused by a bad odor. iepoovaAets] 1. Robbing pagan 
temples, which was forbidden, lest the people should be cor- 
rupted by the spoil, Deut. vii, 25; Acts xix. 37; 2 Mac. iv. 
42; Josephus, Antigq., IV. viii. 10 (Chrysostom, De Wette, 
Fritzsche, Meyer). 2. Withholding of tithes, and thus rob- 
bing the Jewish temple, Mal. iii. 8, 9. Fhere is also, per- 
haps, a reference to the desecration of the temple rebuked 
by Christ, Mat. xxi. 13; John ii. 16 (Grotius, Michaelis, 
Ewald). 3. Irreverence toward God, and profanation of 
the Divine majesty, Ezek. xxxvi. 33 (Luther, Calvin, Ben-_ 
gel, Hodge). Either the second or third is preferable to the 
first view, because the instances in which pagan temples 
were robbed by Jews were too infrequent to found a general 
charge upon. xavxaéca] compare comment on ii. 17. tov 
Jcov] the article denotes the true God, the author of the law. 
drafters] the dishonor is described in the following verse. 


Ver. 24. yap] introduces the proof that God is dishonored. 
&¢ dyads] “on account of your conduct.” Pracdpnpetrar|] when 
applied to man, denotes calumny, Rom. iil. 8; and contempt, 
or blasphemy, when applied to God. yéyparra:] in 2 Sam. 
xii. 14; Neh. v. 9; Isa. lii. 5; Ezek. xxxvi. 23. 


Ver. 25. A new objection begins here. The failure of 
the Jew, like the Gentile, to keep the law has been proved. 
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The thought now occurs to the Jew that he is in special cov- 
enant-relations with God. The apostle takes this point into 
consideration: ‘‘ You speak of circumcision: this is a bene- 
fit, if you keep the law; otherwise you have no advantage 
over the uncircumcised.” pe] “Circumcision, indeed, if 
that is in your mind.” d&dedct| how it profits is stated in 
dit Qekivindl te 


St. Paul (ii. 2) states 
that oye is the paecra benefit (prov orc) accruing to them 


from the covenant. éav mpacoys| occ EES 
nant of circumcision, between Jehovah and Israel, were con- 


ditio 


> 


xvi. 17. The word zpdoons de- 
notes here , like wounrys in 1.13. Only 
in case of a complete fulfilment of the terms of the covenant 


very man that is circum- 


[ _—ceeereReERER RRs — =p This is 
ho e matter stands upon qe with which 
alone St. Paul is concerned at this point. The Jewish objec- 
tor appeals to justice. Ho elaims justification before God, 
because God has made a covenant with him and sealed it 
with circumcision. Upon this ground he maintained that a 
Jew would not be condemned at the last day. Meyer quotes 


from a Jewish Rabbi, the assertion: ‘“‘Quandoquidem cir- 
cumcisi sumus, in infernum non descendimus.” véyor] is fre- 
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quently employed by St. Paul to denote the Old Testament 
economy as a whole. This economy was two-fold, having a 
legal and an evangelical phase: the former preparatory to 
the latter, Gal. iv. 24-26. The apostle here has the legal 
phase in view. He is considering the covenant of circum- 
cision as a covenant of works. As such, its benefits de- 
pended upon the perfect performance of the conditions. 
‘Circumcision is nothing, but the keeping of the command- 
ments of God,” 1 Cor. vii. 19. Compare Gal. v. 6; vi. 15. 
These conditions were never perfectly performed by any Jew 
whatsoever. Two courses might be taken. 1. The Jew 
might assume the attitude of the ‘ Jew outwardly,” Rom. ii. 
28, and demand the fulfilment of the covenant upon God’s 
part, because of the circumcision of the flesh, without the 
circumcision of the heart (Deut. x. 16; Jer. iv. 4; Coloss. ii, 
11), and because of moral and ceremonial obedience. This 
was formalism and legality, and to be met, as St. Paul meets 
it here, by a strict application of the principles of justice as 
involved in the covenant itself. 2. The Jew might take the 
attitude of the ‘Jew inwardly,” Rom. ii. 29, who knowing 
that his obedience though sincere and spiritual was yet im- 
perfect, and therefore not sufficient to found a claim for jus- 
tification upon, cast himself upon the Divine promise made 
to Abraham and to faith in the Messiah. In this case, the 
legal covenant of circumcision prepared the way for the 
evangelical covenant of grace: both covenants being com- 
prised in the Old Economy. epitoyy dxpoBvotia yéyovev| 
Since, according to 1 Cor. vii. 19, “circumcision is nothing, 
and uncircumcision is nothing, but the keeping of the com- 
mandments of God” [is everything], it follows that the ab- 
sence of obedience will render the first of these ‘‘ nothings,” 
or non-essentials, as valueless as the second. The Jew, if 
disobedient, derives no benefit from the covenant. The 
written revelation does not profit him, and the abused bless- 
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ings of the theocracy increase his condemnation. He is no 
better off than a Gentile. 

Vir. 26. 4 dxpoBvoria] is put for 6 dxpoBvoto. dSixauipara| 
the statutes severally of the vduos. éav pvddcon] perfect 
keeping of the law is meant, as in i. 13, 25. That it is only 
a hypothesis, for the sake of the argument, and not an actual 
case, is evident from the context. It is improbable that St. 
Paul concedes instances of perfect obedience amongst the 
pagans, in the very midst of an argument to prove that there 
are none such among the Jews. avrov] instead of airjs, be- 
cause the concrete person is meant by 7 dxpoBvotia. oyts- 
Ijnoerat] This passage clearly illustrates the meaning of gra- 
tuitous imputation. There is no circumcision, confessedly, 
in the case of the Gentile, yet it is reckoned, or regarded, as 
belonging to the Gentile. This may be done for the same 
reason that “circumcision becomes uncircumcision ” (verse 
25); namely, because the perfect obedience of the law which 
is supposed in the case is the essential thing, and makes the 
non-essential of uncircumcision to be as good as the non- 
essential of circumcision. 


Ver. 27. This verse may be regarded: 1. as continuing 
the question (Eng. Version, Fritzsche, Olshausen, Lach- 
mann, Philippi, Wordsworth); 2. as categorical (Chrysost., 
Erasmus, Luther, Bengel, De Wette, Tholuck, Meyer, 
Tisch.). According to this latter view, the question ends 
with verse 26, and the affirmative “yes,” is mentally supplied 
at the beginning of verse 27. The interrogative construc- 
tion is the simpler of the two, and xpivet may have the em- 
phatic force indicated by its position, as easily as with the 
categorical construction, «xpwei] denotes condemnation, the 
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contrary of eis repirounv AoyeInoerat, which stands for justifi- 
cation. If a Gentile should perfectly obey the law, he would 
thereby demonstrate, positively, the justice of his own ac- 
quittal, and, negatively, that of the condemnation of the dis- 
obedient Jew. éx dicews] “by birth: ” Gal. ii. 15. tedovea | 
the participle has a conditional force: “If it fulfil” (Eng. 
Ver.). Had the writer intended to assert an actual fulfil- 
ment of the law, he would have written 4 teAotoa, 1a ypap- 
patos| the instrumental genitive. The Jew, by a perverted 
use of them, converts the written law and the rite of circum- 
cision, into the means and instruments of sin. It is an in- 
stance in which disobedience and death are wrought out by 
means of “ that which is good,” vii. 13. There is no need of 
attributing to 6.2 the ‘‘ loose” sense of “being in possession 


of” (Winer, p. 379). 


Ver. 28. In the first proposition, the ellipsis is in the sub- 
ject: od yap 6 év 7H gavepe ["lovdaios], “Iovdaids éorw. In the 
second proposition, the ellipsis is in the predicate: odd 7 év 
To pavepo ev capki mepitopy [mepcrouy éorw]. Other arrange- 
ments multiply the ellipses, by finding them in both subject 
and predicate together. yap] introduces a statement which 
is to confirm the positions that have been taken in verses 26 
and 27. avepo| denotes what is visible to the eye of sense, 
namely, circumcision, fasting, phylacteries, attendance upon 
ceremonies, etc. “Iovdatds| is emphatic by position, and does 
not require dAynIwds to be supplied. The same truth is 
taught in ix. 6, 7. é capxi] is explanatory of év to davepo. 
It is here employed as the opposite of wvedpa. As thus anti- 
thetic to each other, od¢p§ denotes what is pretended and for- 
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mal, and zvetpa what is genuine and true. Compare John 
iv. 23; Rom. i. 9. eperouy| merely physical circumcision 
does not comprise all that God intended, when he established 
the rite. It is therefore not real and full circumcision. 


Ver. 29. The ellipsis is in the predicate in both proposi- 
tions (Beza, De Wette, Tholuck): 6 & t® kputr@ “lovdaios 
[‘Tovdatos eorw], Kat mreprtouy Kapdias ev mvevpaTe ov ypaypare 
| repitrouy eorw]. €v xput7@| the contrary of év davepe, refer- 
ring to the inward disposition which is hidden from the eye 
of man. Compare ra xpumra in ii. 16. The Jew was marked 
off from the Gentile by the rite of circumcision, and by the 
observance of the Mosaic law. If these marks were outward 
merely, he was a Jew outwardly; if inward, that is, if the 
heart was circumcised and the obedience spiritual, he was a 
Jew inwardly. epiropy Kxapdias] is explanatory of év kpurra 
"Iovdaios. The Jew inwardly is one whose circumcision is not 
a mere surgical operation (xetporoujros, Coloss. ii. 11), but 
that of the heart (Deut. x. 16; Jer. iv. 4). & mvevpart| ex- 
plains xapdias. It denotes, here, the inner man, as opposed 
to the outer. Compare 2 Cor. iv. 16. Some commentators 
(Calvin, De Wette, Fritzsche, Meyer, Hodge) refer rvedua to 
the Holy Spirit as producing this inward circumcision and 
obedience, in sanctification. The objections to this are: 
1. that xapdias does not have this signification; 2. that év 
mvevpart is employed as the contrary of év capxi, in a techni- 
cal manner; and, 3. that the introduction of the Person of 
the Holy Spirit in his office of sanctification at this point in 
the epistle would be premature. St. Paul reserves this topic, 
until after he has discussed justification. Compare v. 5; vi.— 
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viii. That this inward and spiritual Judaism is the work of 
the Holy Spirit is a truth subsequently taught. od ypéppare] 
defines, negatively, the meaning of év mvevpart. Merely ex- 
ternal circumcision was obedience of the letter of the law; 
merely external obedience is the same thing. Language is 
an imperfect medium of ideas, especially of religious ideas. 
It suggests more than it says. He who sticks in the letter 
(in the phrase of Horace), loses the deeper spiritual mean- 
ing. Hence, obedience of the mere letter of a law may be 
not only failure to obey, but actual disobedience itself. Con- 
quently év ypappar: denotes the same as év davep@ and év capi. 
For the technical antithesis between spirit and letter, see vii. 
6; 2 Cor. iii. 6. ob] the masculine is employed, because the 
concrete person is meant. Compare airot, in 11.26. érawos] 
is, perhaps, an allusion to Gen. xlix. 8: “Judah, thou art he 
whom thy brethren shall praise.” Compare Gen. xxix. 35. 
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THE objection occurs that if the Jew, equally with the 
Gentile, is a hearer and not a doer of the law, and like the 
Gentile cannot be justified by the law, then Judaism has no 
superiority of any kind over Paganism. The first eight 

verses of this chapter contain an answer to this objection. 


Ver. 1. ovv] introduces the objection. What “then,” in 
view of what has beén said respecting the Jew, in chapter ii. 
It is immaterial, whether the objection be regarded as made 
by the Jew, or by St. Paul from the logical movement of his 
own thought. 70 mepuwaov| the plus, or overplus: something 
additional to the natural religion and ethics described in 
1.19, 20; i. 14-17. 4] “Sor, in other words.” dapéAea THs 
mepitopns| explains wepusoov. Whatever superiority there 
was, was connected with the Abrahamic covenant of cir- 
cumcision. 


Ver. 2. mavra tpdrov| “in whatever manner it be viewed.” 
mparov pev| “first,” with no secondly. Compare i. 8; 1 Cor. 
xi. 18. Calvin and Beza render precipue; Eng. Ver. 
“chiefly.” The fact that the particular which he is about 
to mention is first in order, implies that it is first in im- 
portance. The possession of the written revelation is the 
principal prerogative of the theocracy. Tischendorf and 
Meyer, following NADL, insert yap (“namely”) after pév; 
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we omit it, following Lachmann BDEG Peshito, Copt., 
AEthiop., Vulg. éwrevSnoav] “were intrusted with.” See 
Winer, p. 229, Thayer’s Ed. <A formal bestowment, and 
a solemn commission, are intended, The Jews were the 
depositaries of revelation by divine appointment. Ady] 
“oracles:” the term denotes special disclosures from God. 
This is the meaning in classical writers. For the Biblical 
usage, compare Acts vii. 38; Heb. v. 12; 1 Pet. iv. 11. 
These oracles comprise supernatural instruction: 1. re- 
specting the moral law and man’s disobedience of it; 2. 
respecting God’s mercy. The revelation intrusted to the 
Jewish theocracy contained the decalogue, and the Messi- 
anic promises and prophecies: the law and the gospel to- 
gether. The latter, especially, constituted a high preroga- 
tive. As the depositary of the only certain and authentic 
information possessed by man respecting the forgiveness of 
sin and a blessed immortality, the Jew had a great mepiccov 
over the Gentile. 


Ver. 3. yap] introduces an argument to answer an objec- 
tion that is not formally stated, but is implied in the answer: 
namely, that the Jews have not believed these oracles. The 
argument is, that disbelief of the promise does not invalidate 
the promise. rioryody] the unbelief, though covering the 
whole revelation yet related more to the gospel than to the 
law; more to the Messiah than to the decalogue. The Jews, 
previous to the Advent, had misinterpreted the Messianic 
prophecies, and had desired a merely temporal prince and 
savior; and since the Advent, they had positively rejected 
Jesus Christ. wes] “some:” not all. Says God: “I have 
reserved to myself seven thousand men who have not bowed 
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the knee to Baal;” and St. Paul adds: “Even at this pres- 
ent time, also, there is a remnant according to the election 
of grace,” xi. 4,5. Up to the time of St. Paul, the majority 
of the people of Israel had been unbelievers in the true Mes- 
siah, yet he speaks of them as tues. The remark of Lange 
(in loco) explains this: “In view of the certain final fulfil- 
ment of the Divine promise, this mass of apostate Jews is ~ 
only a small crowd of individuals, some.” See xi. 25, 26. 
pn] the subjective negative implies an answer in the nega- 
tive. aiorw] with Jeod in the subjective genitive, means 
“credibility,” or trustworthiness. Compare 2 Tim. ii. 13; 
1 Cor. i. 9. xarapyjoe| is a strong word, denoting total de- 
struction, or annihilation. It is frequently used by St. Paul; 
and in the New Testament is found outside of the Pauline 
Epistles only in Luke xiii. 7: a linguistic evidence for the 
Pauline supervision of this gospel. 


Ver. 4. py yévorro| a denial accompanied with abhorrence: 
absit, “far be it;” “God forbid” (Eng. Ver.). It is equiva- 
lent to ndxdn, which the Septuagint (Gen. xiiv. 17) trans- 
lates py yévorro. Compare the Latin ad profana, and the 
English, “To the devil.” ywéoIw] is equivalent to davepove- 
Jw. The notion of a development, or manifestation, is ex- 
pressed by yivopar. edarns] Compare Ps. exvi. 11. yéypaz- 
rat] in Ps. li. 4.  dixatwdys| the forensic meaning here is 
indisputable. God cannot be made just. xpiv:oIai] is best 
taken in the middle signification: ‘in thy litigating, or con- 
test ” (Beza, Bengel, Tholuck, Meyer). In the court, before 
which God is represented as condescending to implead, he is 
victor. It should be noticed, that St. Paul does not here 
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resort to syllogistic reasoning to prove God’s veracity, but 
to the idea of God, as that of a necessarily perfect Being. 
Even if, by so asserting, all finite beings should be proved to 
be false, yet the assertion that the Infinite Being is true 
must be maintained. The conception of the Infinite neces- 
sitates this. 


Ver. 5 contains an objection from a confessed transgres- 
sor. It may be raised by both Jew and Gentile convicted of 
sin by the previous reasoning, or by the apostle for them. 
The use of judy, and the interrogative form, favors the latter 
view. The objection is suggested by dicawdJyns and vKyoes: 
“Granting the fact of sin, since sin results in the glory of 
God why should it be. punished?” déuxia] is more generic 
than dmortia (verse 3), and comprises unrighteousness of 
every kind. dixatoovvnv] is also generic, embracing right- 
eousness of every kind. ovvicryow] ‘ evinces,” or ‘‘ demon- 
strates.” The word denotes a thorough and complete proof. 
Compare v. 8; 2 Cor. vii: 11; Gal. ii. 18. pm] the subjective 
negative implies not only a negative answer, but a hesitation 
in even putting the question. The objecter does not feel 
that the objection is a strong one, as the ti épotpev also indi- 
cates. Kata dvJpwrov| “as men are wont to speak.” Tho- 
luck observes that this phrase, like ti épotpev, is charac- 
teristic of Rabbinical argumentation, and shows the apostle’s 
training. 

Ver. 6. ézei] ‘‘since,” if this were true, i.e. Gs xpivel] 
The emphasis is to be placed upon xpwet. If to punish the 
wicked is injustice, how can God exercise the office of a 
judge? xécpov] not the pagan world, whom the Jew ac- 
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knowledged could be justly punished (Reiche, Olshausen), 
but the whole world (De Wette, Tholuck, Meyer). 


Ver. 7 returns to the objection stated in verse 5; restat- 
ing and expanding it. This makes the sentiment of verse 6 
somewhat premature, logically considered. The apostle, in 
the energy of his conception, repels the objection with ab- 
horrence and argues against it, before he has fully concluded 
the statement of it. The reading «i yap is preferable, being 
supported by BDEGL Peshito, Vulg., Rec., Lachm., Tisch., 
1859. The reading «i d€ is supported by SA Copt., Tisch., 
1872. yap resumes the statement of the objection: ‘for, 
the sinner might say, ‘If, etc.” dAnIaa] refers back to dAy- 
Ins in verse 4. wevoparte| is one form of the déiia of verse 5, 
by which the righteousness of God is “commended.” ézepic- 
aevoev] “appears more abundant.” d0gav| corresponds to 
duxarvootvyy ouvvictnow of verse 5: that which evinces God’s 
righteousness promotes God’s glory. «dayw] is correlative to 
T® eu. Kpivopor| denotes a condemning judgment. 


Ver. 8 continues the restatement and expansion of the 
objection: “ Why should not we not only be free from pun- 
ishment, but also continue to sin, in order to cause God’s 
glory to abound still more?” After cat] supply ti. With 
pyn| supply either Agywuey (Calvin), or roujowpev (Luther, 
Bengel), or regard 6ru as a recitative particle and construe 
HN With rouowuey (Vulg., Erasmus, Beza). The last is sim- 
‘plest. BAacdypovpeda| when applied to man signifies calum- 
ny, or slander. ¢aciv| the difference between this and A€yew 
is exemplified in 1 Cor. x. 12. The first denotes affirmation, 
the last recital merely. The attribution, by the Jews, of this 
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maxim of the Jesuits to the early Christians, probably sprung 
from the Christian’s neglect of the ceremonial law and or- 
dinances. dv] those, namely, who adopt such a principle. 
St. Paul does not condescend formally to argue in proof 
that such a principle is false, but dismisses it as intuitively 
damnable. 


VeR. 9. ri otv] supply éorw: “ what, then, is the state of 
the case?” The connection of thought, through oty, is with 
iii. 1, 2. The apostle, in these verses, speaks of a particular 
“advantage” possessed by the Jew. He now raises the in- 
quiry whether it is of such a nature as to imply moral su- 
periority. mpoexopeta] 1. the middle voice for the active: 
“do we excel?” (Peshito, Vulg., Eng. Ver., Theophylact, 
Luther, Calvin, Beza, Grotius, Bengel, De Wette, Alford, 
Hodge); 2. the middle voice: ‘can we screen or defend our- 
selves?” or, “have we anything for a pretext?” against the 
charge of being sinners, i. e. (Venema, Fritzsche, Meyer); 
3. the passive voice: ‘‘are we [Jews] surpassed” [by the 
Gentiles]? or, ‘“‘are we [Gentiles] surpassed” [by the 
Jews]? (CXcumenius, Wetstein, Olshausen). The first is 
by far preferable. The only objection to it is, that there is 
no instance in the classics of the active use of mpoéxopat 
But the interchange of the middle and active voices occurs 
occasionally in the New Testament. See Winer, p. 255. 
od mévrws| a decided negative: “not at all.”  mpoyriacdpeda] 
St. Paul has established the fact of sin, in reference to the 
Gentiles, in i. 18 sq.; and in reference to the Jews, in ii. 1 
sq. avrds| implies that there is not a single exception: 
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“no not one,” as the next verse explains it. wt’ duapriay] is 
stronger than duaprwAdus: they are under sin as a burden of 


guilt and penalty. 


Ver. 10. The apostle now proceeds (verses 10-18), to 
prove his assertion that the Jews are hearers and not doers 
of the law, by quotations from the Old Testament. This is 
an additional and conclusive proof for the Jew, who con- 
ceded the divine authority of the Old Testament. rc] is 
recitative. This quotation is taken from Ps. xiv. 1.  déKaros| 
signifies perfect and complete conformity to law: the zoiryjs 
vopov of ii. 13, or 6 épyalopevos of iv. 4. ovdé eis] denotes that 
there are no exceptions. Compare John i. 3; 1 Cor. vi. d; 


Plato’s Symposium, 214. d. 


Ver. 11 is quoted from Ps. xiv. 2. St. Paul changes the 
original interrogative form into the negative. The article 
6], accompanying the two participles, marks the species or 
class. ovviwy| describes righteousness upon the side of the 
understanding. It is the ‘spiritual discernment” men- 
tioned in 1 Cor. 11. 14, and the “knowledge” spoken of in 
John viii. 193 xviisd; Jersix. 24° Proy, ix: 10; bas cxixe of, 
et passim. exytdv] describes righteousness in the same ref- 
erence. It is inquiry and search in order to knowledge. 
Compare 1 Pet. 1.10; Acts xv.17; Heb. xi. 6. At the same 
time, this word hints at the other side of righteousness: 
namely, its relation to the will and affections. The reason 
why men do not inquire and search after God is, because 
they do not incline towards, or desire Him. 


Ver. 12. Quoted from Ps. xiv. 3. é&€kAway] this word 
describe : “all have 
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from the erui In 
Aristotle (Politics), é€xkAwewv €is dAryapxiav denotes an inclina- 
tion towards oligarchy, and away froin democracy. Sin, in 
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the inclination, is next mentioned. éws évds] like ovde eis, in 
verse LOpisisweepingy excluding any exception. The stand- 


No man does good 


ard of judgment is sinless perfection. 
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Ver. 13. Quoted from Ps. v. 10 and Ps. exk. 3, in the 
Septuagint version. Adpvyé] their words uttered through 
the larynx (not throat) are like the odor of a tomb. Com- 
pare the “rotten communication out of the mouth,” of Eph. 
iv. 29. This description is applicable to written as well as 
spoken words, Little is known of Jewish literature, other 
than the Old Testament Scriptures; but some portions of 
Greek and Roman literature stink like a newly-opened grave. 
éodutcav] (for eodwiv, Winer, 77) false words naturally 
accompany licentious words. The imperfect tense denotes 
habitual action. tos do7idwy| is explanatory of édoAtovaar. 


servant, 


Ver. 14. Quoted from Ps. x. 7: freely from the Septua- 
gint. The character is still described from the language 
uttered: the libidinous and false words end in bitter curses, 
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muxpias| denotes intense hatred. Compare Eph. iv. 31; Acts 
vill. 23; James iii. 14. 


VerskEs 15-17 are a condensation of Isa. lix. 7, 8, in the 
Septuagint version. éxxéat alua] murder swiftly follows the 
cursing. ovvrpyzya| an utter destruction which bruises and 
grinds down to the very substance and fibre, is the result of 
such murderous hatred. dots] the word is employed literal- 
ly, here: “wherever they go.” 66v| the word is employed 
figuratively, here: ‘‘ way” in the sense of “method.” They 
do not understand the mode of diffusing the blessings of 
peace. Compare Acts xix. 9, 23. 


Ver. 18. Quoted exactly from the Septuagint rendering 
of Ps. xxxvi. 1, excepting the substitution of airév for atrod. 
6Bos] ‘reverential fear.” dzévavrs d6pIJoApav] the eye is not 
directed towards God as the object of holy awe. The lack 
of this feeling accounts for the sins that have been men- 
tioned. This text of scripture constitutes the preface to the 
judicial sentence to capital punishment. In this description 
of the Jewish character, original sin is mentioned in verses 
10-12 (to 7xpedIyoav), and in verse 18; and actual transgres- 
sion in verses 12-17. Melanchthon speaks of it as a delinea- 
tion in qua magna est verborum atrocitas. 


Vir. 19. The apostle now sums up, and draws a conclu- 
sion from these Old Testament quotations: namely, that all 
men are sinful and guilty, and consequently that no man can 
be justified in the ordinary mode of justification, that is, by 
personal obedience. oidapev] Not the Jews particularly: 
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“everybody knows.” Compare ii. 2. 62] is transiti¢e: 
“now.” 6 vouos}] the written law, primarily, because St. 
Paul has been speaking, last; of the Jew; yet not the writ- 
ten law exclusively, because the Gentiles are included in wav 
oropa and was 6 Kdcpos. The written law contains the un- 
written, by implication, and hence may be put for all law, or 
law generally. Aé€ye] to say, merely. AadAc?] to say in the 
way of description. The first refers only to the matter 
(Adyot); the last to the application and enforcement of the 
matter. Compare John viii. 43; Mark i. 34. wa] is telic, 
denoting a purpose of God, and not a chance event. av] is 
emphatic, and exclusive of exceptions. ¢payn] complete and 
entire silence under the accusation of the law, is meant. The 
accused is dvamoddyyros, ii. 1. tdducos| “liable to punish- 
ment,” or “guilty.” mas 6 koopos] the universality of sin is 
here taught. This passage throws light upon the true inter- 
pretation of ii. 14, 15; 11. 26, 27. Compare Gal. ili. 10. In 
the Apocryphal book entitled the “ Prayer of Manasses,” 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are described as sinless: “ Thou, 
therefore, O Lord, that art the God of the just, hast not ap- 
pointed repentance to the just, as to Abraham, and Isaac, 
and Jacob, which have not sinned against thee; but thou 
hast appointed repentance unto me that am a sinner.” The 
Council of Trent rejected this book from the Apocrypha. 


Ver. 20. 6:71] introduces the reason for the assertion in 
the preceding verse, that every man must be silent when 
accused by the law, and must stand guilty before it. The 
reason is, that no man’s obedience of the law is adequate to 
justify him. épywv vépou] is a frequent phrase with St. Paul. 
Compare iii. 28; iv. 2, 6; ix. 11, 32; xi. 6; Gal. ii. 16; iii. 2, 
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5, 10; Eph. ii. 9. The vouos here is the same as in the pre- 
ceding verse, namely, the written law primarily, yet as inclu- 
sive of the unwritten. The decalogue has in it all the law 
of conscience, and may, therefore, stand for law generally. 
That véuos has this comprehensive signification is proved by 
the fact, that “the knowledge of sin” is produced by it. 
This is a universal consciousness, caused sometimes by the 
written, and sometimes by the unwritten law. Two explana- 
tions have been given of épya vouov- 1. Works prescribed by 
the law: i.e. sinless obedience (Calvin, Beza, De Wette, 
Fritzsche, Meyer, Hodge); 2. Works produced by the law: 
i.e. human morality (Augustine, Aquinas, Luther, Usteri, 
Neander, Olshausen, Philippi). The choice between the two 
explanations depends upon whether the phrase is employed 
by St. Paul in a good, or a bad sense: whether it denotes an 
obedience that is spiritual and perfect, and which if per- 
formed would justify (according to 11. 138, 25; iv. 4); or 
whether it denotes an obedience that is heartless and for- 
mal, and which if performed would not justify (according to 
Gal. iii. 10). The objection to the second view is, that the 
“works of the law,” in this sense, would be defective and 
sinful works, and therefore would not naturally take their 
denomination from the ‘‘law,” which is “holy, and just, and 
good,” vii. 12. The “work,” in this case, is the product of 
the fallen will unmoved by the Holy Spirit, and is not per- 
formed from love, but from fear or some other selfish motive. 
It is unspiritual and insincere work: the ‘dead work ” al- 
luded to in Heb. vi. 1; ix. 14. But such a “work” as this 
is forbidden, rather than enjoined, by that law which requires 
love in all obedience, Deut. vi. 5; Mat. xxii. 37, 88. It is 
unlawful, rather than lawful, and should not, consequently, 
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be associated with the law in any manner. To say that “no 
flesh shall be justified ” by such a work as this, would be a 
truism rather than a truth. The first explanation, therefore, 
is preferable. The “ works of the law” are those which are 
commanded by the law of God. This law is “spiritual,” vii. 
14. It requires a “ work,” or obedience, that is actuated by 
the Holy Spirit, issues from the inmost depths of the human 
spirit, is completely conformed to the law which is spiritual, 
and is performed without intermission from first to last. The 
‘works of the law,” then, are sinless obedience, and not hu- 
man morality. It ust furthermore be noticed, that, accord- 
ing to this expla..ucion, the spiritual but imperfect obedience 
of the regenerate man would not come up to the meaning of 
Ta épya voxov. The obedience of faith is very different from 
human morality, and far nearer to what the law requires. 
But it is not an absolutely perfect obedience of the law, 
and, therefore, upon the principle that ‘ whosoever shall 
keep the whole law, and yet offend in one point is guilty of 
all” (James ii. 10), the believer can no more be justified by 
his “‘ works,” or obedience, than the moralist can be by his. 
Both are failures, when tested by the ideal of the law. The 
law calls nothing obedience, but perfect obedience. ov] 
qualifies ducawInoeror: if it were intended to qualify zaca, a 
different collocation would have been employed. Compare 
1 Cor. xv. 39; Mat. vii. 21. SixawIjcera] to pronounce, or 
declare, just: as in ii. 13; iii. 4, 24, 26, 28; iv. 2, 5; v. 9; 
vi. 7, et alia. For the Classical, Septuagint, and New Testa- 
ment use of dixatodv, see the exhaustive discussion of Wiese- 
ler, in his comment on Gal. ii. 16; the substance of which is 
given by Schaff, in Lange on Rom. iii. 20. This impossibili- 
ty of man’s justification by the “works of the law” is not 
absolute and intrinsic, but only relative. The apostle has 
distinctly affirmed, that ‘the doers of the law shall be justi- 
fied,” ii. 18. If there actually were sinless obedience, in the 
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case of man, it would justify him. The impossibility arises 
from the fact, that no such “ work” as is prescribed by the 
law is performed by man. The law, instead of having been 
perfectly and completely obeyed, has been disobeyed by the 
Gentile, in the manner described in i. 18-32; by the Jew, in 
the manner described in ii, 1-10, 17-29; and by both Jew 
and Gentile, in the manner described in iii. 10-19. dp] as- 
signs the reason why no man shall be justified by the ‘“‘ works 
of the law,” or perfect. obedience; namely, because he has 
not rendered such obedience. When the test of the law, 
either written or unwritten, is applied, sin is disclosed, in- 
stead of sinless perfection. éiyvwors| the law detects sin, 
but does not remove it; as the Levitical sin-offering reminded 
of guilt, but did not take it away, Heb. x. 3. This revelatory 
work and office of the law is fully described in vii. 7-12. 
See comment in loco. 


§ 2. The nature of gratuitous justification. Rom. iii. 21- 
iv. 25. 


St. Paul now begins the second division of the Epistle, 
which discusses the mature of gratuitous justificatiof. 
Verses 21-30 contain an account of the extraordinary right- 
eousness that was alluded to in i. 17,—the apostle having, 
from that point in the Epistle up to this, been occupied with 
proving that the common and ordinary righteousness known 
to human ethics, namely, personal and exact conformity to 
the law and obedience of it, is out of the question, for both 
Jew and Gentile. 


Ver, 21. wi] 1. 
Compare iii. 26; Gal. iv. 4; 2. 
this state of things.” The , because the 


writer is engaged in a : 
. xwpis] “apart,” or separate ro i, 


: nostris temporibus. 
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separation is intended. vozov] is anarthrous, to denote law 


generally, either written or unwritten. The law is here put 
for the “ e. The clause xwpis 
vopov qualifies repavépwrat, God, in revealing and manifest- 


ing this ages kind of righteousness, 
en. coeaatil Jeod| for the meaning of this phrase, see 
comment on i. 17. 


mepavépwrat] is equivalent to doKxadvmre- 
ra: ini. 17. Both (SSaaiipapeamnchalibentmntasatiteeneentiten 
The perfect tense is here 


the present of a : this righteousness has 
ly 


been objecti ed, and is still revealed subjective 
paprupovuevy io, etc.| this is said, to show that 


this peculiar species of righteousness, though “‘ without the 
law,” is nevertheless not antinomian. There is no intrinsic 
hostility between this “ righteousness of God,” and the law 
of God. Law and justice are completely maintained in this 
method of gratuitous justification. Compare iv. 31. vépov] 
in connection with zpodyrév denotes the Old Testament 
scriptures. Compare Mat. v. 17; vii. 12. In this use, it is 
more comprehensive than in either of the instances of its use 
in verse 20; because it includes the gracious as well as the 
legal elements of the Old Economy. The Ole Testament 
reveals both law and gospel, justice and mercy. See John 
v. 39; Acts x. 43; xxviii. 23; Luke xxiv. 27. The testimony 
which the “law and the prophets” bear to the dicatoovvy Sod 
is contained in the Messianic matter of the Old Testament, 
some of which St. Paul soon proceeds to cite. See iv. 3-10. 
These passages prove that a righteousness that does not con- 
sist of perfect personal obedience, is known to the Old Testa- 
ment. See comment on x. 6-10. 
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VER. 22. 88] is adversative: not the common ethical right- 
eousness, “but a righteousness,” etc. Compare Phil. 11. 8; 
Javérov 8: no ordinary death “but a death,” etc. dixaroovvy 
Jeod] sc. épydpevy. See comment on i. 17. 6a] is instru- 
mental. Faith is the act upon the part of man by means of 
which this righteousness comes upon him. Xpwrov] the 
genitive of the object, Mark xi. 22; Acts iii. 16; Gal. i. 16; 
xx. 8, 22; Eph. iii. 12; Phil. iii. 9; James ii. 1. eis wavras] 
without the addition of xat éwi ravras, is supported by SABC 
Copt., Aithiop., Lachm., Tisch. The additional clause is sup- 
ported by DEF Peshito, Vulg., Recept. When retained, the 
thought is, that this righteousness not merely comes up to 
(<is) the person, but overflows and covers (ézi) him. morev- 
ovtas| sc. T@ Xpiorg. The radical notion contained in this 
important and frequent word is that of confiding trust (fidu- 
cia). ydp| introduces the reason why this righteousness comes 
upon “all who believe.” SacrodAy] there is no difference be- 
tween Jew and Gentile, in respect both to sin and to faith. 
Both alike are sinners, and both alike are invited to believe 
in Christ. 


VER. 23. yap] introduces the reason why there is no dif- 
ference between Jew and Gentile. avres jyaprov| “all 
sinned:” the aoristic meaning is to be retained. The apos- 
tle has in his mind a particular historical “event: the same, 
namely, with that alluded to in mdvres juaprovof v. 12, the 
sin in Adam. It is the one original sin of of apostasy, more 
than _any particular transgressions that. flow from it, that 
puts Jew and Gentile upon the same footing, so that there 
is no “difference” between them. The fall in Adam, like 


the recovery in Christ, is a central and organizing i idea in 
ee 
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the Epistle to the Romans, and therefore it is alluded to 
here under the historical tense, and without any further de- 
scription, as a well-known truth and fact. With this pri- 
mary and principal reference to the Adamic transgression, 
have also been connected, the corruption of nature, and ac- 
tual transgressions, as is done by Bengel (in loco): “ Both 
the original act of sin in paradise, is denoted, and the sinful 
disposition, as also the acts of transgression flowing from it.” 
Others select a single particular: corruption of nature (Luther 
and Calvin); individual transgressions (Tholuck, Meyer, Phi- 
lippi). torepotvrar| with the genitive, signifies: “to be desti- 
tute of:” compare Luke xxii. 35; Mat. xix. 20. The present 


tense denotes the present and continuing consequence of that 
act in the past designated by qpaprov. 5d£ys] is the approba- 
tion or praise which God bestows, John v. 44; xii. 43; Rom. 
ii. 29 (Grotius, De Wette, Fritzsche, Meyer, Hodge). Other 
explanations: self-approbation before God (Luther, Rosen- 


miller); the glory of heaven (Beza); the image of God (Ols- 
hausen); the honor of God (Eng. Ver.). 


Ver, 24. dixavodpevoc] for the signification, see comment on 
ii. 13; iii. 4. The participle, here, is not equivalent to a finite 
verb stating another fact additional to those specified by the 
preceding verbs, but mentions a proof of these facts: “they 
sinned and were destitute of the divine approbation, because, 
or since, they are justified,” etc. The fact that they are jus- 
tified in this extraordinary way proves that they must have 
sinned; otherwise they would have been justified in the or- 
dinary ethical way. For this use of the participle, compare 
2 Cor. iv. 13; Col. i. 3; Heb. vi. 6, 8; 2 Pet. ii. 1. Winer, 
p- 352. Swpedy] gratis (the contracted form of gratiis, imply- 
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ing that nothing but thanks is expected for the favor done). _ 

Compare John xv. 25; Mat. x. 85 2 Thess. ii. 8; Rom. v. 17; 

Eph. ii. 3. The justification is dwpeay, in respect to the be- 
liever. He pays nothing for it: it is “without money and 
without price,” Isa. lv. 1. In reference to Christ, however, 
it is not dwpeav. He purchases it at a costly price, which he 
pays, 1 Cor. vi. 20; Mat. xx. 28; 1 Pet. i. 18, 19. ry] is 
separated from its noun by atrov, in order to put emphasis 
upon the fact that it is God’s grace that accomplishes the 
object spoken of, without man’s co-operation. xapire] desig- 
nates the feeling in God that inclines to show favor to 
the guilty. 614 rijs, etc.] denotes a or instrument 
through which the grace is exerted.” This implies that an in- 
strument is requisite, so that without it there could be no 
manifestation of grace. dmoAvrpdcews| deliverance, or re- 
lease, from claims, by the payment of a price (Avrpov). In 
classical usage, the word denotes the release of prisoners and 
slaves by the payment of money. In Biblical usage, it de- 
notes the release of sinners from the claims of divine justice, 
es by the the vicarious sufferings of Christ. These are a price paid 
for the release. ~ Compare 1 Cor. vi. 20; vii. 23; Gal. iii. 13; 

Acts xx. 28; Titus ii. 14; Mat. xx. 28; Eph. i. 7; 1 Tim. ii. 
6; 1 Pet. i. 18. Inasmuch as these passages, as well as the 
explanation given in verse 25 of the “ redemption,” connect 
the deliverance or release with the blood, or atonement, of 
Christ, the reference in a&dAvtpwors must be more to the guilt 
of sin than to its corruption; or more to justification than to 
sanctification. Though, of course, the latter is comprised in 
the redemption considered as a whole. ‘Every mode of 
explanation which refers redemption and the forgiveness of 
sins, not to a real atonement through the death of Christ, 
but subjectively to the dying and reviving with him guaran- 
teed and produced by that death (Schleiermacher, Nitzsch, 
Hofmann, and others), is opposed to the New Testament,— 
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a mixing-up of justification and sanctification.” Meyer in 
loco. év Xpicr@] in and by his person and work. The par- 
ticular manner is described in verse 25. 


VER. 25. mpoédero] “ 
115) employs the word to 


; Herodotus, to (eno ena 
(iii. 148). This setting forth is in and by 


the i ively. The 
i od-man, from the 
instant of the miraculous conception to the rereAéorac (John 


xix. 30), isjlineluded; Perhaps the force of the middle voice 


should be insisted upon: “ God set)forthfor/himself.” The 


atonement of Christ is a : 
It meets the requirements of that divine nature which is 
equally in each person. ‘God hath reconciled us to himself 


(éavrg),” 2 Cor. v. 18, 19; Coloss. i. 20. dngthejworkyof) 


G i d 


” Plato (Phedo, C 


This idea is expressed by 


ohn iii. 16; mapédaxev, Eph. v. 2; mpooepew, Heb. v. 
1, 3. @hrysostom; who is followed by Fritzsche and Eng. (2. 


Ver. (margin), take , or 
decree... This i i the fact that in 
the only other ee —— (Rom, i. 
13; Eph. i. 9), jepemsiieninniiensionsmam moreover, it 

t. Paul’s general system. But the fact 


agrees well wit 
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that in the context a “ n” is spoken of as being 
accomplished by the act defined by zpoédero, is conclusive 
sd. 6 Jeds] God 
the Father. T to each 


he trinitarian persons are objective 
other, Qneysends another (John v. 37; x. 36; xvi. 7; xiv. 
26); and one addresses another (John xvii. 5; Heb. i. 8). 
ig prema ann  —E is 
in initari i ion of , 
rpuigpacnaiainsiaciladaeanes: ‘The -wxty an iden 


tity of essence, after all, necessitates that each person have a 
common participation and honor in the official work of the 


y at- 
J — Coloss. i. 16; the 
John xvii. 17. ‘iaorypwov| Explanations: 
so that it isithe nab> (which the Sept. 
translates by tdacrijpiov, Ex. xxv. 17), #] k of 
the covenant, upon which the blood was sprinkled: the “ pro- 
pitiatory ” (Aug., Theodoret, Theophylact, Erasmus, Luther, 
Calvin, Grotius, Olsh., Tholuck, Philippi, Lange); 2. supply 
Sipe: a “propitiatory sacrifice” (De Wette, Fritzsche, 
Meyer, Alford, Wordsworth, Hodge); 3. WAaeTypirnis taken 
a frequent use in later Greek writers), so that it 
is equivalent to ihacyds, 1 John iv. 10: the “ propitiation ” 
(Vulg., Eng. Ver., Hilary, Usteri, Rickert). Either the 
referable to the first, because 
it agrees better with zpoéJero ; and because this would be the 
only instance in which Christ is compared to the sprinkled 
lid of the ark of the covenant: a comparison, which upon 
the face of it seems incongruous. 6a riotews ev tH airod 
aivart] Explanations: 1. a comma is to be placed after 
miotews, 30 that zpoédero will have two adjuncts: God sets 
forth Christ as a propitiatory sacrifice, first, by_means of 
(4) the believer’s faith in this sacrifice, and, s 


ndly, by 
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means of (év) the blood of Christ: by the believer’s faith, and 
in Christ’s blood (De Wette); 2. the same punctuation, but 
so that apoéSero shall have but one adjunct: the clause da 
miotews qualifying iAaornpiov: God sets forth Christ as a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice (effective through faith), by means of (é) 
the blood of Christ (Meyer); 3. the whole clause is an ad- 
junct of zpoéSero: God sets forth Christ as a propitiatory 
sacrifice, by means of (84) the believer’s faith in this sacri- 
fice, and this faith rests upon (év) the blood, or death, of the 
sacrifice (Luther, Calvin, Beza, Olshausen, Tholuck, Hodge). 
This is the most natural interpretation. The objection that 
the preposition should have been eis instead of é, if the 
writer had intended to connect wiorews with aivart, has no 
force in view of such texts as John viii. 31; Acts v. 14; xviii. 
8; 1 Tim. iii. 13; 2 Tim. i. 13; 1.15. The thought of the 
writer is, that the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ is com- 
pletely set forth and exhibited, only when it is effectually 
applied by the Holy Spirit, and appropriated by faith. The 
full virtue of the atonement is not understood except by a 


adds nothing to the 


believer. 


but it 

explain the mystery to men and angels (1 Pet.1.12). is] is 
telic, denoting the design of God in the act designated by 
mpoésero, évdeéw] the purpose of the action in mpoétero is a 
disclosure of something otherwise unmanifested. It is 
anarthrous, to distinguish it from the other and more im- 
portant &degis mentioned in verse 26. SdiKaoovvys] judicial 
or punitive righteousness (De Wette, Meyer, Tholuck, Phi- 
lippi, Wordsworth, Alford, Hodge). The context settles it. 
It is a righteousness that is manifested in and through the 
ikacrypov, or piacular offering. But this is correlated to 
retributive justice. 64] ‘on account of.” The implication 
is that the wdpeots dyaprnpdrorv, in itself considered, is incon- 


ifiée, which is infini da 
al its real nature, and to 
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sistent with the dixacoovvy, and requires to be explained and 
set right. mdpeow] “ pretermission,” (Beza, Cocceius, Bengel, 
Hammond, Meyer, Trench, Synonyms, 33, Philippi), not “ re- 
mission.” ‘Sins temporarily passed by may be subsequent- 
ly punished (compare 2 Sam. xvi. 10-12; xi. 21-23, with 
1 Kings ii. 8, 9, 44-46), but not sins absolutely forgiven.” 
Philippi in loco. The marginal rendering of the Eng. Ver. 
is correct: “ passing over.” The act of God here intended 
is not that of forgiveness, or remission proper. This is de- 
noted by a&deors: the term mdpeors being found in the New 
Testament only in this passage. This divine act of “ passing 
over,” or temporarily omitting to punish, is described as 
“overlooking” (trepidav, “winking at,” Eng. Ver.), Acts 
xvii. 30; “suffering to walk in their own ways,” Acts xiv. 
16; “forbearance,” and “long-suffering,” Rom. ii. 4; ix. 22. 
Compare Ps. Ixxxi. 12; cxlvii. 20. The sin, in these in- 
stances, is not pardoned. It still stands charged against the 
sinner, but there is a delay of punishment. This delay, in 
itself considered, is an irregular act, according to the princi- 
ple of retributive justice which demands instant and exact 
infliction of penalty; and hence it requires to be legitimated 
by some method. On account of (8a) this irregularity, and 
conflict with justice, it was necessary that there should be a 
vindication of this attribute of God by a propitiatory sacri- 
fice. All temporary delay of penalty, as well as all full re- 
mission of penalty, in the history of mankind, occurs through 
the iAacrjpiov rod Jeov. The atonement of Christ, says Tho- 
luck, is the divine theodicy for the past history of the world, 
in which there is so much of forbearance and delay to pun- 
ish. It is needless to remark, that this pretermission of sin, 
as distinguished from its remission, is only a secondary end 
of Christ’s atonement. It is a benefit which the lost, as well 
as the redeemed, receive from Christ. The great and primary 
design of Christ’s death is the actual pardon of sin which is 
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designated by the phrase cis dgecw dyapridv. zpoyeyovérwr] 
‘previously or already committed.” It is antithetic to ré 
vov xaioo, and denotes the sin of man before the Advent, 
like “the times of ignorance,” Acts xvii. 30; and the “ times 
past,” Acts xiv. 16. This ante-Christian sin, though not for- 
given, was treated with indulgence. The passage also may 
have an individual application. At any point of time, the 
past sins of a man though not pardoned, have been treated 
with forbearance upon the ground of the atonement. The 
Romanist e <planation of dpects, according to which it is a 
quasi-pardon granted to Old Testament saints, to be followed 
by a full remission (ddeous) after Christ’s “descent into hell” 
for their deliverance, is refuted by the fact that the mdpeous 
relates to all men alike who lived before the advent. 


VER. 26. avoyq] is connected with wdpeow, and signifies 
indulgence, or forbearance to punish, and must not be con- 
founded with grace (xépis). This latter, alone, is the ground 
of the full and real remission of sin. dvoyy agrees with the 
sentimental, as distinguished from the ethical idea of God. 
Indulgence is not the same as grace or mercy. Mercy has a 
moral basis. It is willing, if need be, to suffer self-sacrifice 
for its object. It is good ethics. Indulgence, on the con- 
trary, recoils from all suffering, and is easy good-nature. It 
is bad ethics, and requires to be set right by some method 
which satisfies that principle of justice which indulgence has 
interfered with. This explanation and legitimation of the 
irregularity of “overlooking” sin, and “suffering all nations 
to walk in their own ways,” St. Paul finds in the sacrifice of 
Christ who in this way “tasted death for every man.” And 
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the implication is, that apart from this sacrifice, the justice - 
of God would have no more allowed davoxy, and delay of pen- 
alty, in the instance of mankind, than it did in that of the 
fallen angels. pos] “‘ with a view to;” “for the sake of.” 
It denotes an aim or purpose with more particularity than 
does eis. See Vigerusin voce. ry &degw] the article (sup- 
ported by SABCD, Lachm., Tisch.) is associated with the 
noun, in this instance, to indicate that this “ manifestation ” 
is the great and principal one. It is not that incidental 
évdeéts, or display of retributive righteousness, spoken of in 
verse 25, which merely explains the delay to inflict the pex- 
alty of sin, but that which relates to and explains its com- 
plete and absolute non-infliction. The apostle now has in 
view the pardon and justification of believers, and not the 
mere forbearance of God towards unbelievers. dexatoovvns] 
punitive justice, as in verse 25. 7@ viv xaipe] is antithetic to 
mpoyeyovorwy the Christian, in distinction from the ante- 
Christian era. This particular manifestation of retributive 
justice in vicarious atonement does not actually occur until 
the advent and crucifixion of Christ. eis 76 elva:] is epexe- 
getical of riv G&egw alone, and not of é&degéw anarthrous in 
verse 25. This latter &Jegis is associated with the justifica- 
tion of the believer; the other only with the delay of punish- 
ment in the instance of the unbeliever. Christ is set forth 
a propitiatory sacrifice, principally for the sake of disclosing 
how God can be strictly just, and at the same time justify 
the unjust. Sixavov cai dixatotvra] xai has an adversative force: 
“and yet:” implying that there is a natural incompatibility 
between the two things. To pronounce the ungodly to be 
just (iv. 5), is an unjust verdict, taken by itself without ex- 
planation, and without any ground being laid for it. St. 
Paul implies that if God had justified the ungodly without 
the iAarrnpiov, he would not have been Sikaos. That a judge 
can be just, and at the same time not inflict punishment 
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where it is due, is in itself self-contradictory. This contra- 
diction is removed by vicarious atonement, or the infliction 
of penalty upon a substitute. ov éx wictews]. Compare éu é 
épteias, ii. 8. The preposition implies that faith is the prin- 
ciple out of which the whole life and conduct issues. 


Ver. 27 contains an inference from the statements in 
verses 21-26. ov] is scornful in its tone. Compare 1 Cor. 
i. 20. The reply is: “It is nowhere.”  ovv] is inferential in 
its force, and looks back to the reasoning in verses 21-26. 
Kavxnots| is not used in its bad sense of “ boasting ” (Eng. 
Ver.), but its good sense, as in iv. 2; xv. 17; 2 Cor. i. 12. 
It signifies, here, that proper self-approbation which rests 
upon perfect obedience. Had man completely fulfilled the 
law of God, he would have been justified upon this ground, 
and might have gloried and rejoiced in the fact that he had 
been an obedient subject of the divine government. His 
consciousness, in this case, would have been like that of the 
holy angels, who do not “boast” of their virtue, yet know 
that they have kept the commandment. eexrciodn| says 
Theodoret, ov« ért ywpav éya: it has no zod at all. vopov} 
supply éfexrcioIyn. The term vopos, here, has the secondary 
meaning of a rule of procedure, or of judgment, in a particu- 
lar case. The apostle asks, upon what “ principle” is xavyy- 
ow excluded. épywv] is the same as épywy vdpov in iil. 20. 
The whole clause would be, da vépov tov épywv vopov: in 
which the term voyos would be employed in two significa- 
tions. The “works of the law” are sinless obedience, 
which, of course, if rendered, would not (ovdx:) shut out self- 
approbation and the consciousness of personal rectitude. 
miorews| supply év 7@ Xpwrod aivari, as in iil, 25. Faith is 
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confidence in another’s merit, and of course excludes con- 
fidence in personal merit. 


VeER. 28. Aoyfopeda] “We are certain; it is our fixed 
opinion.” Compare ii. 3; villi, 18; xiv. 14; 2 Cor. xi. 5. 
St. Paul, after this course of reasoning, regards the case as 
made out, and feels warranted in expressing his confidence 
in the correctness of his position respecting gratuitous justi- 
fication. yap] is supported by RADE Vulg., Copt., Griesb., 
Lach., Tisch. odv is the reading in BCL Peshito, Receptus. 
The weight of authority is in favor of yap. St. Paul assigns 
this confident certainty of the truth of gratuitous justifica- 
tion as a reason (yap) why xavyxyous is excluded, and not as 
an inference (ovv) from the previous investigation.  dukac- 
ovcJou] ‘declared to be just,” as in ill. 20. miorec] is the 
instrumental dative; the clause év rt» Xpucrov aipare is to be 
supplied from iii. 25. Faith justifies in the same sense that 
eating nourishes. It is not the act of mastication, but the 
food, that sustains life; and it is not the act of believing, 
but Christ’s death, which delivers from the condemnation of 
the law. “In justification, man, indeed, does something; but 
the act of taking, viewed as an act, does not justify, but 
that which is taken or laid hold of,” Bengel on Rom. v. 17. 
This is taught in the common statement, that the atonement 
of Christ is the meritorious or procuring cause of justifica- 
tion, while faith is only the instrumental cause. Viewed as 
an act merely, and apart from its relation to the oblation of 
Christ, there is no more reason why a man should be justi- 
fied by his faith, than by his hope, or by his charity,—as the 
Tridentine doctors assert he is. Charity is said by St. Paul 
to be greater than faith or hope (1 Cor. xiii. 13). But it is 
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plain, that no act of man, internal or external, however ex- 
cellent, can be a sufficient reason why the punishment of sin 
should be remitted to him. wpis] entirely separate and 
apart from: without a single deed; faith only, and alone. 
épywv vonov] good and perfect works such as are prescribed 
by the law. See comment on iii. 20. St. Paul is speaking 
of justification, or the deliverance from penalty, in distinc- 
tion from sanctification, or the production of holiness; and 
asserts that good works contribute nothing towards justifica- 
tion. That a man has performed a good action, is not a 
reason why he should be released from the punishment due 
for having done a bad one. There is nothing of the nature 
of an atonement in sinless obedience, because there is nothing 
of the nature of suffering in it. Obedience is happiness, but 
happiness is not expiatory. Good works do not bleed; and 
without shedding of blood there is no remission of punish- 
ment (Heb. ix. 22). The Romanist attempt to produce jus- 
tification by sanctification, to obtain the pardon of sin upon 
the ground of either internal or external obedience, is not an 
adaptation of means toends. It is like the attempt to quench 
thirst with bread, instead of water. The true correlate to 
guilt is atoning suffering, and to substitute anything in the 
place of it, however excellent and necessary in other respects 
the substitute may be, must be a failure. 


Ver. 29. 4] “or,” granting that justification is by faith 
alone, and that xavxnots is excluded, in the case of the Jez, 
is it so with the Gentile? 6 Jess] The universality of this 
method of justification is proved by the fact of one God for 
all men, who has but one course of action for all. 


Ver. 30.. érep] “since” (SABC Lachm., Tisch.) is stronger 
than éretrep (DEL Recept.), and introduces an assertion that 
is indisputable. fs] “‘one and the same.” The doctrine of 
the divine unity implies that God is not the deity of the 
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Jews only; in which case there must be another for the Gen- 
tiles. dnxawee] the future, as in ill. 20, denotes a uniform 
rule without exceptions. é« and 44] are used as equivalents. 
Compare Gal. iii. 8; Eph. ii. 8. The former preposition pre- 
sents faith more as a principle of action in the person. Com- 
pare é& épideias, li. 8; é« weptrouis, iv. 12; €€ dyaays, Phil. i. 17. 
ms miorews] the article signifies that the emphasis must be 
laid upon faith: ‘‘ the very same faith.” 


Ver. 31. De Wette and Meyer regard this verse as be- 
longing to chapter iv., and announcing the theme of the 
discussion in this chapter; but it is preferable (with Aug., 
Beza, Calvin, Bengel, Tholuck, Lange, Wordsworth, Hodge) 
to consider it as the conclusion of chapter iii. It is a bold 
and confident affirmation, followed up only indirectly by an 
argument in chapter iv., because St. Paul has already (iii. 
21) shown that the doctrine of gratuitous justification is not 
antinomian, by referring to the Old Testament where it is 
taught; and because all that he has said respecting Christ as 
the iAacrypiov proves that the law as retributive is main- 
tained. védpuov] is emphatic by position. It is primarily the 
moral law as stated in the Mosaic decalogue (iii. 28; Acts 
xxi. 28; Gal. iv. 21); yet as this includes the unwritten law, 
by implication, véuos here stands for law universally. Neither 
the decalogue nor the human conscience are ‘made void ” 
by faith in Christ’s atonement. ovv] refers to the foregoing 
statements regarding a righteousness that is without works, 
which upon the face of it looks like a nullification of the 
moral law. xatapyoduev| “to make useless:” a frequent 
word with St. Paul, who often employs it in the sense of 
utterly abolishing, or nullifying. tis wicrews] the article 
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directs attention to that peculiar faith spoken of, which is 
“‘without works.” ji yevorro|. See comment on iii. 4. ada] 
“on the contrary.” iotavouey] (RABCD Lach., Tisch.) for 
torapev, The reading torduev is supported by E Receptus. 
It signifies, to make firm what otherwise would be tottering. 
The apostle has already done this in iii. 21, and by what he 
has said respecting the connection between the propitiation 
of Christ and retributive justice. In the following chapter, 
however, he incidentally strengthens the proof, by what is 


said in the Old Testament concerning the justification of 
Abraham, 


CHAPTER IV 


Ti odv éepotpev etpnxévar “ABpaaw tov mpodatopa 
nuav Kata capa; * ei yap “ABpadw €& épywv édixaroidn, 


Ver. 1. ody] i. e., oO 
tui ification. The question is one raised by St. Paul 
himself, for the purpose of finding in its answer a proof, ad- 


ditional to that already given in chapter ili., that justifica- 
i quabamnagiohmereetrte ie inci dingssseet Sram ict wi nt. 


cipyxéevar| “to ire,” or .” Compare Luke i, 30. 
This collocation = eepyKeva is supported by NACDEF Vulg., 


Copt., Aithiop., Lachm., Tisch. The Receptus, with L Peshi- 
to, places it after juav. B omits it. "“ABpadu] The case of 
the head and father of the Jewish nation would be a crucial 
test of the doctrine, so far as the Jew was concerned. kara 
oapxa| is to be construed with etpyxévac (Peshito, De Wette, 
Tholuck, Meyer, Alford, Wordsworth, Hodge), and not with 
mporaropa. (Origen, Ambrose, Chrys., Calvin, Eng. Ver.). 
This is evident, for the following reasons: 1. odp§ is em- 
ployed by St. Paul to denote-human nature: the entire man, 
both soul and body, Rom, i. 3; 11. 20; vi. 19; vii. 5, 183 viii. 
12 et alia. But there is 
Abraham co Jews; and 
d. If it 


hence it Pon RS Leder, nese auanen) ed. 
be said, that Abraham 1e forefather of a Sew with re- 


spect to the body, in distinction from the soul, this would 
make odp§ synonymous with cdpa, which is contrary to the 
Pauline use of terms. 2. The phrase xerda odpxa is expressly 


this, in which 
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explained in verse 2, by é& épywv. The question, then, which 


, St. Paul asks is: VWideeceeninlerienes ena o 


0 7 i ate auman faculties r, in other 
| meron The view of Meer, that oapgé 
ere is antithetic to mvetpa or vovs, and that St. Paul asks 


what Abraham obtained in the use of his lower physical, in 
distinction from his higher rational and spiritual nature, is 
incompatible with the Pauline use of cap£ as comprehending 
the whole man, and is connected with that un-Pauline theory 
of sin which places its seat in the sensuous in distinction 
from the rational nature. Compare Miiller, On Sin, I. 321. 
Urwick’s Translation. 


Ver. 2. yap] implies that the answer " to the question is, 
that Abraham ac e ;method. ¢é& 
épyov] supply véuov. perfect s meant, as in 
ili. 20, 27, 28, and as the conr 

kavxnua| materies gloriandi, “matter or ground for self-ap- 
“Paul calls that glorying, when we ee to 


ection with édixa1In involves. 


probation.” 
have a 


al.” Calvin in loco. Like kavxyous in 
ui. 27, it is employed here in a good sense. Compare 1 Cor. 
ix, 15; Gal. vi. 4; Phil. iii, 3. According to 1 Cor. -v. 6, 
there is a true and a false “ glorying.” Had Abraham per- 
fectly kept the moral law, he might have had confidence in 
this obedience as the basis of justification before God. pds] 
‘“‘with reference to.” If Abraham were pronounced just 

its, then he was j v (iil. 


24), and aris wanes) dence, 
: He would 


ss, and could 


glory in, and rest 

not glory and trust in free grace, as St. Paul does in v. 2, 

lbs SI @orp acd. His consciousness ; would be like that of 
ngel, and « Some 
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explain the phrase as meaning that Abraham could not have. 
confidence in the presence of God, because God searches the 
heart. But if Abraham had really rendered a perfect obedi- 
ence, the Searcher of hearts would have seen it. 


Ver. 3. yap] introduces the reason for the assertion in ov 


mpos Jedv. The Old Testament (ypa¢y) asserts that Abraha 


(Gen. xv. 6); this would lead Abraham to glory, not zpos 


éavrov but Tposiiateoye” i. e., WI Y ce in 
Christ. Compare v. 11. . evoev| Abraham believed the 
Ties iiGen, iii. 15) 


divine pou that oe 
t Re- 


e€ 


_Sense of nee ing edeemer; which, of course, excluded 
self-approbation (xavxynots). hat Abraham’s faith was an 
act of coniding trast in the divine. meray dhrough & mei 


h that of the Christian believer, 
, Sri 
is prove Christ disineePeaT IAL 


Abraham’s faith terminated on Himself (John viii. 56); and 


that St. Paul denominates Christian believers “the children of 
Abraham ” (Rom. iv. 11; Gal. iti. 7). dé] is transitive: “now.” 
édoyicdn] the Hebrew is noms, “he imputed.” St. Paul 
quotes from the Septuagint. The word signifies to ‘adé- 
count,” or ‘reckon.’ Righteousness may be reckoned to 
man, as Rom. iv. 4 explains, in either of two ways: 1. merv- 
tortously (xara dpeAnpa) ; 2. graciously (Kara yxdpw). The 
imputation may rest upon personal obedience. In this case, 
it is meritorious, and due upon principles of justice. Or the 
imputation may rest upon the obedience of another, there 
being no personal obedience for it to rest upon, In this 
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case, the imputation is not a debt, but gracious (xara xdpw), 
or gratuitous (dwpedy, xwpis épywv). It should be carefully 


noted, that St. Paul is ere ela ialali ialianiation, 
to Sin cannot, like righteous- 


ness, be imputed to fallen man, in two modes, one of which 
A, i. meritorious, and the other gratuitous. Sin is imputable 
to man, in only one way. The phrases employed to describe 
the second of these two imputations prove this. Sin is never 
represented as charged to man dwpeay, or xwpis épywv, or Kata 


_ evooktav Jeov. i 


x > 


cenam non irrogat nisi merenti. Nam in 
imputatione Adz, justitia dei non irrogat poenam imme- 
renti, sed merenti, si non merito proprio et personali, at 
participato et communi, quod fundatur in communione na- 
turali et foederali, que nobis cum Adamo intercedit.” Tur- 
retini Institutio IX., ix. 24. This arises from the absolute 


and sin, The as the 


for its ultimate author; the he work of the 
ee The former, consequently, may be reckoned to 
the account — but the latter cannot be. 
Man can be pronounced innocent when he is not; but he 
CG Merit may be 


contrariety between 


ut not demerit. tion may be a 
ut damnation cannot be. Eternal life is 


ut eternal death is épdna (vi. 23). «is] the telic 


“in order toe’) i 


in the case of Abraha an universally, 
would require the fulfilment of the law both as penalty and 


precept. 


Ver. 4..St. Paul, founding his reasoning upon the state- 
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ment which he has quoted from the Old Testament, argues 
that Abraham could not have been justified meritoriously 
(xara odpxa, or é& épywv), but must have been justified gra- 
ciously (Swpeay), dé] is transitive: “now.” re épyalopéve| 
“the worker:” perfect work is meant, such as is rendered 
by the ideal and sinless workman. Neither the dead work 
of the moralist, nor the imperfect work of the Christian, 
comes up to that absolute perfection which is demanded by 


the law. ‘ 


re such a thing 
“rig ; evertheless deprive the sin- 
- ner of all glory.” Calvin on Rom. iii. 23. puodds] the re- 
ward which the workman has earned by perfect service. 
kara xdpiv] wages actually earned cannot be either tendered, 
or accepted as a gift. Grace is out o question, in such 

ss Apologia, 35), 


7% KataxapilerJa: ta dixaa).” Says Coriolanus (Act ii, 
se. 3): 
** Better it is to die, better to starve, 

Than crave the hire which first we do deserve.” 


xara dpeihynua]. The indébtedness of God to man, or angel, 
for service rendered, is only relative. This is taught by 
Christ in Luke xvii. Y-10. (Compare 1 Chron. xxix. 14; 
Rom. xi. 35, 36; 1 Cor. iv. 7.) No creature can make him- 
self a “profitable” servant to the creator, in the sense of 
meriting his “thanks,” and bringing him under an original 
and absolute obligation. This for three reasons: 1. God 
creates from nothing the faculties by which the service is 
rendered; 2. He upholds them in existence while the service 
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is being rendered; and, 3. He influences and assists in the 
service itself. Consequently, the merit of the creature be- 
fore the creator is pactional. It is founded upon a promise 
or covenant, and not upon the origiial relation between the 
finite and Infinite. i 


aving promised, he is then bound by 
n case of perfect obedience there is a rela- 


3 


tive indebtedness upon his part. Having established by a 
covenant this ground for a reward, it is as firm and immuta- 
ble as if it depended upon the original and necessary relation 
of the Creator to the creature (“for he is faithful that prom- 
ised,” Heb. x. 23), and any perfect service that has been ren- 
dered by man or angel will be rewarded, not xara xdpw, but 


kara ddpetAnua. 


Ver. 5. py épyaLopevw| the idea of perfect work is still in 
view: he who fails to render such a sinless obedience as the 
law requires. This would include the regenerate as well as 
the unregenerate man. The imperfect obedience of the be- 
liever, equally with the disobedience of the unbeliever, fails 
to come up to what is demanded in order that the reward 
may be “reckoned of debt.” The spiritual man is as entire- 
ly dependent upon grace for justification, as is the natural 
man. motevovte 6¢| the particle is adversative, and denotes 
that the act of believing is different from the act of work- 
ing: the person has failed in ‘ work,” and betakes himself 
to another species of activity, that of trust and reliance. 
ézi| this preposition, like eis and év, is associated with wuwrev- 
ew, to signify the recumbence and rest of the soul upon the 
object of faith. dixatotvra| is forensic, as doeBy shows: the 
man is taken as ungodly, “‘just as he is,” and is forgiven. 
He is not first made perfectly holy, and then pronounced 
just. Neither is he first made imperfectly holy or partially 
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sanctified, and then pardoned. Pardon and justification is 
the very first act (after election, viii. 30) which God per- 
forms in reference.to the “ungodly.” daeBy| does not refer 
to any uncommon sin, like the worship of idols, which Abra- 
ham, according to Philo and Josephus (compare Joshua ii. 2, 
14), practised before his call. The English version “ un- 
godly” is misleading; since it suggests heinous depravity. 
The term is to be explained by Rom. i. 25, where the common 
sin of mankind is described as the worshipping (éceBaoInoav) 
of the creature, instead of the creator. Every man is idola- 
trous. Covetousness is idolatry, Coloss. ili. 5. Every man, 
consequently, is do«Bys in reference to God. He fails to 
worship him, Hence, the term denotes the universal cor 
ruption of human nature, as seen in the disinclination to 
honor and glorify God. Compare Rom. v. 6. Acyi€erat, etc. | 
See comment on iy. 3. The fact that Abraham’s faith was 
counted to him for righteousness proves that he was not a 
“‘ worker.” 


Ver. 6. St. Paul strengthens his position by a reference 
to the statements of David. «xa9dmep| denotes the agree- 
ment of what is to be said, with what has just been said. 
kai] “also:” the addition of David’s testimony would be 
very weighty, in the eye of a Jew. Aye] in Ps. xxxii. 
paxapicpov] (not paxapia) the felicitation, rather than the 
felicity; pronouncing blessed. Acyilerac] See comment on 
iv. 3. yxwpis épywy]. See comment on iii. 21, 28. ‘“ This 
righteousness is not ours; otherwise God would not gratui- 
tously impute it, but would bestow it as matter of right. 
Nor is it a habit, or quality, for it is ‘without works;’ but 
it is a gratuitous remission, a covering over, a non-imputa- 
tion of sins.” Pareus in loco, 
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Ver. 7 contains a definition and description of the right- 
eousness that is imputed “without righteousness” (ywpis 
épywv). The description is taken from Ps. xxxii. 1, 2. dadé¢- 
Snoav] “are forgiven” (Eng. Ver.). This word, by which 
the Septuagint translates mto (of which the primary idea 
seems to be that of lightness, lifting up, Gesenius) signifies, 
to “let go,” or “release.” Forgiveness, in the Biblical rep- 
resentation, is remission of penalty ; the non-infliction of 
judicial suffering upon the guilty. The key to the idea is 
given in Lev. vi. 2-7. ‘If a soul commit a trespass, he shall 
bring his trespass offering, and the priest shall make an 
atonement for him before the Lord, and it shall be forgiven 
him” (afeSnoerar aita, Sept.). The punishment due to his 
sin shall be dismissed, or let go, because it has been endured 
for him by the substituted victim. Sin is a debt (Mat. vi. 
12). As, to forgive a debt is, not to collect it, so, to forgive 
a sin is, not to punish it. Accordingly, everywhere in the 
New Testament, aduevax (release) is the term for forgiveness. 
Compare Mat. vi. 12; ix. 2; Acts xii. 38; James v. 15; 
1 John i. 9; ii. 11. éexadvpdnoav] is the Septuagint trans- 
lation of no, to “cover over,” so as to conceal from view. 
This idea, or representation, of the action of mercy, is com- 
mon in the Old Testament, but not in the New. This is the 
only instance of its use. dpapriac] this term, like dvouia, is 
most commonly employed in the singular, to denote sin as a 
principle. But both are occasionally used in the plural, to 
denote the manifestations of sin; duapria defines sin with 
reference to the true end of man’s action; dvouia defines it 
with reference to the true rule of his action. 


Ver. 8. of] is supported by NBDE Tisch.: AC Receptus, 
Lachm, read 6 Aoyioyra:] the subjunctive is hypothetical, 
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implying that the person is blessed in case that God shall 
not have imputed. The double negative is noticeable: the 
fact that there is certainly no imputation of sin must first be 
established, before there can be the felicitation. In verse 7, 
St. Paul defines the imputation _of righteousness to be the 


emission of sin; and in verse 8, to be the non-imputation o 
sin.— This brings to view again the intrinsic difference, al- 
Teady noticed in the comment upon iv. 3, between the impu- 
tation of righteousness, and the imputation of sin. The 
imputation of righteousness to sinful man can be defined as 
the non-imputation of sin; but the imputation of sin to sin- 
ful man cannot be defined as the mere non-imputation of 
righteousness. The imputation of sin is a positive, and not 
a negative act. The imputation of righteousness to the sin- 
ner supposes the total absence of righteousness, but the im- 
putation of sin to the sinner does not suppose the total 
absence of sin. It can be said: ‘“‘ Blessed is the man to 
whom the Lord imputeth righteousness without righteous- 
ness;” but it cannot be said: ‘‘ Cursed is the man to whom 
the Lord imputeth sin without sin.” It is also to be ob- 
served, that while St. Paul in this place describes the impu- 
tation of righteousness as being the_remission, covering»and 
non-imputation of sin, it does not follow that this is the 
whole of imputation. Christ’s righteousness comprises tw ghteousness comprises two 


partg4\his sufferings, or passive obedience of the law as pen- 
alty; his active obedience of the law as precept.__ Both 


of th re_ imputed: the one, to deliver the believer from 
condemnation, and the other to entitle him to eternal re- 
ward, St. Paul, at this point, however, is concerned with 
the imputation of the passive obedience. Guilt and con- 
demnation have thus far been chiefly in his eye, and he de- 
fines accordingly. The other side of imputation he pre- 
sents subsequently. Compare v. 10, 17, 19; 1 Cor. i. 30; 
2 Cor. vy. 21. 
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Ver. 9. St. Paul now proceeds to show, in verses 9-13, 
that gratuitous justification is as entirely separate from cir- 
cumcision, as it is from obedience of the moral law. ow] 
introduces the ensuing reasoning as it is related to the fact 
that Abraham, who possessed the righteousness described by 
David, was a circumcised person. otros] supply A€yerat, from 
Aéyet in verse 6; in which case, éri means “concerning,” as in 
Mat. iii. 7; Mark ix. 12; Heb. vii. 13. «xai] shows that zepi- 
tounv denotes the Jews to the exclusion of the Gentiles; DE 
and Vulgate add pévoy, which is probably an explanatory 
gloss. Aé€yopev] looks back to verse 3. yap] implies an af- 
firmative answer to the second of the two questions. éAo- 
yio3n| though emphatic by position is not to be emphasized; 
‘neither is "ABpaau, nor miotts. The whole sentence is only 
the recital, a second time, of a quotation; and the stress lies 
upon the quotation as a whole, and not upon any particular 
word. To place the emphasis upon ’Afpaap, as De Wette, 
Fritzsche, Lange, and Alford maintain, is to contemplate 
Abraham as a circumcised person. But this is premature. 
At this point, in the reasoning, Abraham’s circumcision must 
be an open question. 

Vr. 10. was] in what condition, or status. ov év, etc.] 
the faith of Abraham and its imputation are mentioned in 
Gen. xv., and his circumcision in Gen. xvii. The latter oc- 
curred about fourteen years after the former. 


Vr. 11. cepeiov] denotes an external token evident to the 
senses. This term, like o¢payis, gives the key to the notion 
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of a sacrament. A sacrament being a “sign” or “ seal,” is 
sensuous. It appeals, in some form or other, to the senses. 
Consequently, no efficiency can be attributed to it; because 
the ‘sensuous cannot energize the spiritual, matter cannot 
move mind. A sacrament, therefore, never operates of itself 
(ex opere operato). A sign requires a signer, and a 

sealer. epttou7s | SBDEF Vulg., Copt., Rec., Lachm., Tisch. 
The reading weprrouyv is supported by AC Peshite: Gucaaon 
The sense is the same in either case, since tepcrouys is the 
genitive of apposition: “he received circumcision, as a 
sign.” odpayida] the impression of a seal upon a document 
is an official certification. Compare John iii. 33. This term 
is explanatory of oypetov. The mark of circumcision authen- 
tically certified that Abraham was in covenant with Jehovah. 
In Gen. xvii., circumcision is represented as the seal of a 


covenant ; but the covenant implied_a promise on on the p. part 
‘of Jehove Tchazal, and t this promise was appropriated by Abraham 


by faith. Hence, St. Paul speaks of circumcision as the sign 
and seal of gratuitous justification. eis 70] denotes the in- 
tention of God, who designed by the fact that Abraham 
Believed previous to circumcision, that he should be the 

iritual father of believing Gentiles, as well as believing 
ews. wmatepa| 1s anarthrous, to denote a father in a particu- 
ar sense. 6 dxpoBvorias|] the preposition here has the 
“loose” sense of “denoting the circumstances and rela- 
tions under which one does something” (Winer, p. 379). 
kai] is supported by CDEL Vulg., Peshito, Ath., Rec., 
Meyer, and omitted by SAB Copt., Lachm., Tisch. It is 
favored by the connection of thought. It was the divine 
purpose that righteousness should be imputed to the Gen- 


efi 
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tiles also, equally with the Jews. The clause <is 76 AoywI}- 
vai, etc., is explanatory of the preceding clause éis 76 eivat 
avrov, etc., and shows that spiritual and not carnal paternity 
was intended by God. Abraham was to be a father to this 
class of Gentiles, because they exercised the same faith that 
he did, and had the same kind of righteousness imputed to 
them. Christ had previously taught this truth in Mat. iii. 
9; John viii. 39; and St. Paul returns to it again in Rom. 
ix. 8 sq., and Gal. ill. 7 sq. tiv dixavoovvny] is supported by 
BCEL. Rec., Lachm.: the article is omitted by ND Tisch. 


Ver. 12. xai| is to be mentally followed by eis 10 civas 
avrov. epttouys| is anarthrous, to denote some, not all of 
the circumcised. Abraham was, of course, to be the spirit- 
ual father of circumcised Jews, as well as of uncircumcised 
Gentiles; yet not from the mere fact of circumcision and 
carnal descent, as he proceeds to state. ots] “those name- 
ly:” the dative either of advantage, or of relation (Luke vii. 
12; Rev. xxi. 7). St. Paul now specifies what class of the 
Jews are the spiritual children of Abraham. jévov] is con- 
nected with ovx. who are “not only” circumcised, but who, 
etc. «ai] denotes that in addition to circumcision, the per- 
sons spoken of also “walk in the steps,” etc. ots grouxotow] 
the article is not superfluous, but employed for emphasis. 
Theodoret, Luther, and others, take rots ov« for ov Tots, so 
that two classes, namely, Jews and Gentiles, would be men- 
tioned, in verse 12, as having Abraham for their father. 
But, the apostle has already, in the preceding verse, affirmed 
that Abraham is the spiritual father of believing Gentiles. 
Hence, the clause rots orotxotow, etc., must refer to the same 
class that rots ovx, etc., refers to, It mentions a characteris- 
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tic in addition to that of circumcision, by virtue of which 
this class of the Jews are the spiritual children of Abraham. 
ixveow] conveys the notion of exact following after: the feet 
are carefully put in the tracks of the leader: “I follow here, 
the footing of thy feete” (Spenser). The dative is rather 
local, than normative. ris év dxpoBvotia. miotews] is a much 
simpler reading than ris mictews THs ev TH axpoBvoria (L Rec.), 
and is supported by SABCDEFG Lachm., Tisch. 


Ver. 13 confirms the position that Abraham was to be the 
father of all believing Gentiles, by considering the nature of 
the promise that was made to him. yép] introduces the 
point. vdpov] denotes the moral law, yet unwritten in the 
day of Abraham. The “law” is here put for the “works 
of the law,” and is equivalent to perfect obedience. The © 
promise did not come to Abraham through the instrumental- 
ity (da) of this. érayyeAia] supply éyevero. The promise is 
that mentioned in Gen. xxii. 17,18. o7épyari] not carnal, 
but spiritual offspring. Gal. iii. 7, 16; Rom. ix. 7-9; John 
vii. 39. «Anpovdpov] spiritual inheritance, like that in Mat. 
v. 5; Dan. vii. 27. xécpov] implies the universality of the 
Divine intention: ‘In thy seed, all the nations of the earth 
shall be blessed.” Abraham was promised only the land of 
Canaan (Gen. xvii. 8); but this, in Scripture, is represented 
as the centre of departure for the Messiah’s universal king- 
dom (Acts i. 4; John iv. 22), and often stands for the 
Church universal. Compare Mat. xix. 28; Luke xxii. 30. 
dixaootvys wiotews| trust and confidence in God’s gracious 
justification, and not in personal and perfect obedience, was 
the condition (da) of the promise to Abraham and his seed, 
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that they should have a universal dominion, and be a univer- 
sal blessing to mankind. The evangelical promise is made 
to faith, and not to works. 


Ver. 14 continues the proof that the promise to Abraham 
and his spiritual seed was not é:4 vouov GAG ba tiotews, ex] 
denotes the source and ground of the heirship. Compare ii. 
8; iv. 12; Acts x. 45; Gal. iii. 10. véyov] as in verse 13, is 
put for épya vopuov, and signifies obedience of the law. St. 
Paul does not mean by ot é« vopuov, those who desire or at- 
tempt to be justified by the law, but who actually are. They 
are a class who can claim the inheritance upon the ground 
of desert. If there were any such class among men, they 
would have nothing to do with either faith or a gracious 
promise. The “law” spoken of here is not the Mosaic law 
particularly, since Abraham lived before this was given, but 
law in the abstract. «arypyyra| perfect obedience nullifies 
faith, and vice versa. If the inheritance is to rest upon a 
complete fulfilment of the command, then it cannot rest 
upon a gracious promise. Compare the similar reasoning in 
RinGprl 

Ver. 15. A confirmation of the statement in the preced- 
ing verse, introduced by yap. épyiv] the personal displacency , 
of God towards sin, manifested subjectively in remorse of 
conscience, and objectively in the penal evils of this and the 
future life. The moral law, in relation to sinful man, oper- 
ates in the mode of retribution, and therefore cannot be the 
medium of a promise of good. For the transgressor, the 
law is a threat and aterror. This is the very contrary of a 
promise. of dé oix, etc.] (NABC Pesh., Copt., Lachm., Tisch. 
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read 6¢; DEF Rec. read yap). The logical connection of this 
clause with the preceding is somewhat obscure, owing to its 
negative form, and the ellipses. The reasoning of the apos- 
tle in verse 15 is this: The law works wrath [wherever there 
is sin]; but [among men] there is sin wherever there is law. 
The second of these positions is stated in a negative form, 
and requires the positive part to be supplied. The complete 
sentence would run thus: ov 6 éorw wapaBaots, éxet vopos* ov 
dé od« ET vomos, ovdé TapaBacrs. The sin is as wide as the 
law; and the law has been shown to be as wide as the race 


(ii. 12-16). 


Ver. 16. && rovro] a conclusion from verses 14,15. é 
miotews| supply of KAnpovduo éwiv, from verse 14; since éx 
miotews is antithetic to é« vopov. Kara xapw] supply » ézayye- 
dia yevyrat, from the subsequent éxayyediav. is 70] the divine 
purpose. BeBaiav| is opposed to xarypyyrac in verse 14: “firm,” 
because depending upon God’s word, and not upon man’s 
obedience. The evangelical promise secures human obedi- 
ence, and consequently does not rest upon it. onéppart] 
spiritual and not carnal descent is meant, as in iv. 13. od 7] 
SC. owéppatt. €« Tov vduouv| describes the Jew, but the believ- 
ing Jew, because he is a part of wav 70 oméppa. The Jew as . 
merely carnally descended from Abraham, was no part of the 
“seed” here spoken of: “for they are not all Israel which 
are of Israel; neither because they are the seed of Abraham 
are they all children,” ix. 6, 7. Hence, véuov, in this place, 
_is not put for épya véuov, or perfect legal obedience, as it is 
in verses 13, 14, and elsewhere. It stands for the Mosaic 
economy simply. Compare Heb. vil. 19; x. 1. xat 76] se. 
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oreppatt, ék miotews “ABpadu] qualifies 7o oméppart. This 
class were believing Gentiles, having Abraham’s faith, but 
not Abraham’s blood. The other class had both the faith 
and the blood; and both united made up the whole spiritual 
seed. The comment of Theophylact is excellent: “To all 
the seed, that is to say, to all believers: not only those be- 
lievers who are of the law, that is, who are circumcised, but 
those believers also who are uncircumcised, who are a seed 
of Abraham begotten to him by faith.” The phrase é 
nistews ABpadu is antithetic to éx Tod vouov, only for the pur- 
pose of distinguishing the circumcised believer from the 
uncircumcised. The antithesis must not be pressed so far 
as to imply that those Jews who constituted a part of the 
total seed alluded to were not also ék qicrews ’ABpaap. ds 
-éorw, etc.| a repetition of verses 11 and 12. *por] ‘us be- 
lievers.” 


Ver. 17 cites from the Old Testament (Gen. xvii. 5), in 
proof that Abraham is the father of all believers, both Gen- 
tile and Jewish. The quotation is best regarded as paren- 
thetical, so that xarévavrt, etc., is immediately connected with 
ds éotw marnp, etc. (Eng. Ver., Lachm., Meyer, Tholuck, Al- 
ford, Hodge). odAdv éIvav| Abraham could have been the 
father of only one nation, if carnal paternity were meant. 
réJexa| ‘‘ appointed,” or “constituted.” The word denotes 
that the paternity spoken of was the result of a special ar- 
rangement or economy. It would not be used to denote the 
merely physical connection between father and son. No 
one would say that Philip was appointed to be the father of 
Alexander. xarévayri] coram: “in the presence of” (Mark 
xi, 2). The eternity of God precludes sequences in his con- 
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sciousness, and implies that all things and events are simul- 
taneous in his intuition. The full construction is: xarévayre 
rod Jeod, karévavre ob éxiatrevoev. Compare the similar struc- 
ture in Luke i. 4: qepi dv xarnxndys Adywv, for wepi Trav Adywv, 
mepi dv xatnyndyns (Meyer). vexpovs] the primary reference is 
to the circumstances of Abraham mentioned in verse 19, but 
this for the purpose of illustrating the agency of God in the 
act of gratuitous justification. The word that blots out sin 
is a creative word. This is implied in Christ’s question: 
‘“‘ Whether is easier to say, Thy sins be forgiven thee: or to 
say, Rise up and walk?” Luke v. 23. «adodvros] the crea- 
tive call of the Almighty. Isa. xl. 4; xlviii. 13. 7d 7 dvra] 
the subjective negative is employed, because the non-entity 
is relative, and not absolute. It may be displaced by entity, 
if God so please. The phrase, xadety ra py Ovra ws Orta, 1S 
equivalent to creare ex nihilo. The same exertion of infinite 
power, though not under precisely the same form of state- 
ment, is described in 1 Cor. i. 28; 2 Cor. iv. 6; Heb. xi. 3; 
Coloss. i. 16; Gen. i. 3. In 2 Maccabees vii. 28, it is said 
that God “ made the heaven and the earth, and all that is 
therein, éf ov« dvrwv.” Philo (De creatione, 728 b) employs 
phraseology like that of St. Paul: ra ui dvra éxdAeoe eis 70 
eivax. The primary reference of ra 7 dvra is to the posterity 
of Abraham who were not yet born; the secondary reference 
is to the justification of the ungodly (iv. 5). When God 
imputes righteousness without righteousness (xuwpis épywv), he 
calls that which is not, as though it were. 


Ver. 18, St. Paul now (verses 18-21) gives a more par- 
ticular description of Abraham’s faith. zap’ éAmida] “be- 
yond,” or “contrary to” hope considered objectively: hope 
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in all external respects. ém’ éAvid:] the preposition has the 
signification of “because of,” “on the ground of,” as in Mat. 
xix. 9; Luke i. 59; Phil. i 3; Heb. vii. 11; viii. 6. Hope, 
in this case, is viewed subjectively. Abraham was inwardly 
hopeful, when all was outwardly hopeless. Contrary to 
hope, he yet, on account of his hope, believed the promise. 
eis ro] denotes the divine purpose. In the plan of God, 
Abraham believed in order that he might become the father 
of all believers. ipyyévov] in Gen. xv. 5. ovrws] i. e., like 
the stars in multitude. 


Ver. 19. py dodJerjoas tH miote] is a meiosis for ioxuvpay 
mistw éxwv (Theophylact). See comment on i. 13. xarevoy- 
oe] (the reading of RABC Copt., Lachm., Tisch.; DEFL 
Peshito, Vulg., Rec. read ot xatevdecey) denotes distinct 
notice and observation, Heb. iii. 1; x. 24; Luke xii. 24. 
Abraham plainly saw the physical impossibility in the case, 
Gen. xvii. 17. The retention of ov makes the clause ov xare- 
voecey, etc., nearly equivalent to the clause ov diexpidy, etc., 
and also destroys the adversative force of 62. 


Ver. 20. Sé] is adversative; Abraham distinctly perceived 
the deadness, etc., but yet, etc. Siexpidn] has the middle 
signification (compare 1 Cor. xi. 31): “he did not scrutinize 
into” (cis). Meyer renders; ‘he did not doubt in reference 
to” (eis). éveSvvapzwIy] “became, or grew, strong,” Heb. xi. 
34. iota] instrumental dative. Sods] “since he gave.” 
ddfav] honor to God’s power and promise. 
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Ver. 21. xAnpodopndeis]| denotes complete conviction. 
Compare xiv. 5. If Gen. xvii. 17 be compared with Gen. 
xv. 6, there is an apparent contradiction. The latter, how- 
ever, implies only a momentary wavering of Abraham’s faith, 
like that of John the Baptist. See Mat. xi. 2sq. Neither 
Abraham nor John fell away into absolute unbelief.  ém7y- 
_ yAra] is middle. 


Ver. 22. The summary conclusion from the whole narra~ 
tive in verses 18-21, and looking back to verse 3. 60] “on 
this account.” 


Ver. 23. The paragraph in verses 23-25 exhibits the rela- 
tion of the Old Testament testimony concerning Abraham, 
to all believers. &° airév pdvov] merely for the purpose of 
‘showing the way and manner of Abraham’s Justification, 
alone. 


Ver. 24. d¢ yas] i. e., to show how we are justified. pea- 
Ae] denotes ae Pntaeine purpose of God. doyiler Dat] sc. 
mioms. éyeipavra| this particular exertion of divine power is 
chosen with reference to the vexpovs and véxpoow of verses 17 
and 19, and because it is the highest exercise of power. 


Ver. 25. mapedoIn] to death. Compare viii. 32. a4 za- 
parrwpara| on account of their guilt, which is expiated by 
the aoryjpior (ill. 25). i7yépIy] Christ’s resurrection was in- 
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dispensable in order to the act of faith in Christ’s death. 
Compare v. 1; 1 Cor. xv. 17. The death constitutes the 
atonement for guilt, but had Christ never risen from the 
dead, no man could have appropriated it, because there 
would have been no evidence that he had conquered death, 
and no living person in whom to believe. dixaiwow] the 
state of justification, as distinguished from the act, which 
is denoted by duKxawopa (v. 18). 
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§ 3. The effects of gratuitous justification. Rom. v.-viii. 


Sr. Paut has described the necessity of the righteousness 
._ by faith, in Rom. i. 18-iii. 20; and the nature of it, includ- 
ing its harmony with the Old Testament, in iii. 21-iv. 25. 
He now proceeds to describe the effects of this righteous- 
ness, in v.—viil. 


Ver. 1. dixawJévres]| See comment on iii. 20. ov] draws 
a conclusion from the matter in iii. 21-iv. 25.  eipyvyv] justi- 
fication, rather than sanctification, is intended by this word. 
It is the subjective pacification of the conscience resulting 
from the objective satisfaction of divine justice. Paul does 
not begin to discuss sanctification, as one of the effects of the 
gratuitous righteousness of God, until chapter vi. He be- 
gins with the first and more immediate effect, namely, the re- 
moval of remorse, and mental tranquillity before the offended 
law. The justified person is no longer an éxIpés (v. 10), and 
no longer under épyy (iv. 15; v. 9). Compare John xiv. 27; 
xvi. 33; Eph. ii, 14. €xyouev] we retain this reading upon 
dogmatic grounds, with the majority of commentators, al- 
though the subjunctive €ywpev is by far the most strongly 
supported (RSABCDL Pesh., Copt., A’th., Vulg., Lachm., 
Tisch., Tregelles). The writer now mentions an actual and 
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necessary effect of justification, namely, peace with God. 
This requires the indicative. The subjunctive mode, in the 
hortatory signification certainly, is entirely out of place here. 
The connection between God’s act of justification and peace 
of conscience is that of cause and effect, and it would be 
illogical in the highest degree to exhort a person who has 
experienced the operation of the cause, to labor that the 
effect may follow. Given the cause, the effect follows of 
course. Perhaps, however, the concessive signification of 
the subjunctive might be defended here, by one who should 
insist upon taking the reading which has such a strong 
diplomatic support: “‘ Being justified, we may have peace.” 
The subjunctive, in this signification, approximates to the 
future (Winer, p. 285); and the Peshito (Murdock’s Trans.) 
renders: ‘‘ Because we are justified by faith, we shall have 
peace.” The reading éywyev would in this case yield a sense 
as consistent, both logically and doctrinally, as the reading 
éxouev. pos] denotes relation: “in respect to.” Tov Jeov] 
the article denotes God in his trinitarian plenitude: the 
Godhead. The divine Being, irrespective of Christ’s iAacrn- 
poy, is displacent towards man as sinful, and man as sinful is 
hostile towards the divine Being. Peace between the holy 
nature of God and the guilty will of man, is mediated by an 
act and work of one of the persons of the Godhead incar- 
nate: da ‘Inaov Xpirrov. 


Ver. 2. xai] “also.” Christ is not only the atonement, 
but he is the access to it. John xiv. 6; Acts v. 31; Eph. 
iii. 12; Heb. xii. 2. xdépw] the grace that imputes faith for 
righteousness. éorjxapyev] the present of a completed action. 
Compare 1 Cor. xv.1. xavywpeda] i.e., &v 7] Kavyopeda, Self- 
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congratulation in the good sense is meant; for examples see 
Rom. viii. 36 sq.; 2 Cor. xi. 30; Mat. v.10. Joy is combined 
with self-congratulation in possessing the blessing of justifi- 
cation. ér] “over,” or “on account of.” Winer, p. 408, 
Thayer’s Ed. d0éys]| a comprehensive term for all the divine 
attributes in their celestial manifestation. Compare Ex. 
xxxili. 18; Mat. xvi. 27; John xvii. 5. Jeov] subjective 
genitive: ‘God’s heavenly glory.” 


VuR. 3. ov povov S€,] sc. xavywpeda er eAridi. Kavxopeta| 
See comment on verse 2. tais] “those well-known afflic- 
_ tions.” iddres] “since we know.” tropoviv] the power of 
patient endurance is the result. xarepyaferas| “‘ works out.” 


Vzr. 4. Soxiuqv| denotes: 1. the act of trying: the experi- 
ment, 2 Cor. vili. 2; 2. the result of the trial: the experience, 
2 Cor. ii. 9. The latter is the meaning here. éAzida| the 
hope of seeing the divine glory which accompanies justifica- 
tion is strengthened by the experience of afflictions. 


Ver. 5. 9 éAmis] the hope of heavenly glory thus tried. 
xaraxvve.] to make ashamed (or to terrify) by failure. Per- 
haps the latter is the better rendering. Compare Ps. xxii. 5, 
where the Septuagint translates yi (of which, according to 
Gesenius, the primary meaning is not to blush from shame, 
but to turn pale from terror) by xatyoxvInoav. Sri] intro- 
duces the reason why the hope does not disappoint. Jeov] 
1. subjective genitive: God’s love towards us (Orig., Chrys., 
Ambrose, Luther, Calvin, Grotius, Olsh., De Wette, Meyer); 
2. objective genitive: our love to God (Theodoret, Aug., 
Anselm, and the Papal divines, from dogmatic considera- 
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tions). Verse 8 shows that the first interpretation is the cor- 
rect one. ékxéxvrac] denotes an exuberant communication. 
Compare Acts ii. 17; x. 45; Tit. iii. 6. év rats xapdias] the 
dative denotes motion in place: “within our hearts.” zve'- 
paros| the Holy Spirit produces in the believer an immediate 
and overflowing consciousness that he is the object of God’s 
redeeming love; and this is the guaranty that his hope will 
not disappoint him. 


Ver. 6. ér yap] SACD Rec., Lach., Tisch. (ei ye: B). yap 
introduces the death of Christ as the evidence of God’s love. 
Xpurros| separates ér from évrwv, to which it belongs, by rea- 
son of emphasis and the crowd of thoughts. Meyer, in loco, 
cites similar instances from Plato. doJerév| Sin is helpless- 
ness (a privative, and oJevds), especially contemplated as 
guilt. Man is powerless to atone for sin. én] repeated 
after doJeav seems superfluous, but is strongly supported 
by SABCD Lachm., Tisch. It would agree better with the 
Vatican reading, «i ye: “If, surely, we being still without 
strength, etc.” xara xaipov] “at the appointed time.” It is 
to be construed with aréJavey. Compare Gal..iv. 4; Eph. i. 
10. ip] as verse 7 shows, has here the signification of dyré. 
Compare Luke xxii. 19, 20; John xi. 50; 1 Cor. i. 135; 2 Cor. 
v. 14, 15,20; 21; 1 Pet. iii. 18... Winer (Thayer’s Ed., 
p. 383) remarks that “‘ irép is sometimes nearly equivalent to 
dyri, instead, loco (see, especially, Eurip., Alcest., 700; Phi- 
lemon, 13; Thue. i. 141; Polyb., 3, 67, 7).” He adds, how- 
ever, in a note, somewhat inconsistently with the above re- 
mark: “Still, in doctrinal passages relating to Christ’s death 
(Gal. iii. 13; Rom. v. 6, 8; xiv. 15; 1 Pet. iii. 18), it is not 
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justifiable to render irép ypéov, and the like, rigorously by 
instead of, on account of such parallel passages as Mat. xx. 
28 (Fritzsche, Rom. i. 267). *Avri is the more definite of the 
two prepositions. ‘Yrép signifies merely for men, for their 
deliverance; and leaves undetermined the precise sense in 
which Christ died for them.” But, the fact, conceded by 
Winer, that imép “is sometimes nearly equivalent to dyti,” 
shows that it has a twofold sense, and therefore it must be 
left to the context to determine the meaning. The same 
ambiguity is found in the English preposition for. To die 
“for” a man may mean either to die in his place, or for his 
benefit. In which sense the preposition is to be taken, must 
be decided by the connection. But either signification is 
possible. De Wette (com. on Rom. v. 7) says, “ iwép kann 
anstatt und fur heissen: 1 Cor. v. 20.” Baur (Paulus der 
Apostel, s. 165) remarks: “Wenn auch in vielen Stellen 
das droJaveiv trép nur ein Sterben zum Besten Anderer ist, 
so kann doch wohl in den Stellen, Rom. iv. 25; Gal. i. 4; 
Rom. viii. 3; 1 Cor. xv. 3; 2 Cor. v. 14, der Begriff der Stell- 
vertretung, wenigstens der Sache nach, nicht zurtickgewiesen 
werden.” Compare, also, Magee On Atonement, Disserta- 
tion xxx. The reason why St. Paul employs izép, not ex- 
clusively, but more frequently than avr, when speaking of 
the vicariousness of Christ’s death, is this: trép having two 
meanings can teach the two facts that Christ died in the 
place of, and for the benefit of, the believer; while dvr, hav- 
ing but one signification, can mention but one of them. The 
more comprehensive of the two prepositions is preferred in 
the majority of instances. doeBav] See the explanation of 
this word in the comment on iv. 5, 


Ver. 7. trép] See comment on verse 6. Sd:xatov] a strict 
and exactly just man who gives to every one his due; no 
more, and no less. The term excludes compassionate benev-. 
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olence, which bestows more than is due. Justice is venera- 
ble and admirable, but not winning. Though abstractly 
possible, yet it would be altogether improbable (y0Xs), that 
an ordinary imperfect man should be so impressed by this 
rigorous and exact attribute, as to lay down his life for it. 
Only the perfect God-man has done this. dmoJaveirac] the 
future here expresses something that is never likely to occur 
(Winer, p. 279). yap] in both instances in this verse as- 
signs an explanatory reason, with reference to the statement 
in verse 6 that Christ died for the ungodly. This is an ex- 
traordinary thing, and not to be expected, for two reasons: 
1. for one would hardly die for a strictly upright man; 2. 
Sor, possibly, one would venture to die for a man who had 
been compassionate to him. The English rendering, “ yet,” 
is erroneous. tov dyaIod] the article denotes the particular 
individual of this class, and implies that such men are rare, 
duaiov is anarthrous, because only the class is thought of, 
and this class is more numerous than the other. Men are 
more inclined to be exactly just, than to be generous and 
compassionate: to give what is due, than to give more than 
is due. déyaJod is antithetic to duxaiov, and denotes the bene- 
factor: the kind and compassionate man. “ Vir bonus est, 
qui prodest, quibus potest, nocet remini.” Cicero, De Offi- 
ciis, iii. 15. Compare Luke xviii. 18; xxiii. 50; Rom. vii. 
12; and the Hebrew p»qz and ‘ton. The Rabbins explain 
these words thus: “The just man says to his neighbor, All 
mine is mine and all your’s is your’s. The good man says, 
All your’s is your’s alone, and all mine is your’s also.” It is 
remarkable that a passage containing a contrast so sharp as 
that between justice and benevolence, and a meaning so 
plain, should have called out such a variety of interpreta- 
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tions. taxa] in the classics, expresses possibility, yet accom- 
panied with doubt. 


Ver. 8. ovwisrncw] “sets (torow) in a strong light.” Com- 
pare iii. 5. The position of the verb is emphatic. éavrov]} 
reflexive for emphasis: “‘his own.” én] the benefit con- 
ferred by the divine compassion is prior to all excellence or 
merit, as well as to all strength (do3evav, ver. 6) upon man’s 
part. iép] the connection implies substitution, as in v. 6; 
Vill. 32. dméJavey| as an iAaornpwoy, ili. 25. 


VER. 9. 7oAAG paAAov] expresses the great certainty of the 
believer’s salvation, in view of what has been said in verses 
% and 8. A man might perhaps be willing to die for his 
benefactor, but not for an exactly upright man who pays all 
debts, but confers no benefits. But God makes a self-sacri- 
fice for the positively wicked, who are neither just nor benev- 
olent, and while they are still in this state of wickedness. It 
is certain, consequently, that those who are the chosen ob- 
jects of such compassionate love as this will be saved. Com- 
pare v.15, 1%. viv] if justified now in time, we shall be 
saved hereafter in eternity. aiyar:] the life-blood when 
poured out in death is expiatory; typically, in the instance 
of the Levitical lamb, actually, in the instance of the Lamb 
of God. John i. 36. . épyjs| for the explanation of this word, 
see comment on i. 18, and the author’s Theological Essays, 
pp. 268-284. It denotes a personal emotion, and not merely 
an abstract attribute. A divine emotion is a divine attribute 
in energy. In relation to it, the oblation of Christ is called a 
“propitiation ” (iAacpds), 1 John ii. 2; iv. 10. The feeling of 
anger towards sin, is not incompatible with the feeling of 
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compassionate benevolence (dyazy, ver. 7) towards the sin- 
ner. The very Being who is displeased, is the very same 
Being who, though a placatory atonement of his own pro- 
viding, saves from the displeasure. The supplication of the 
litany: “From thy wrath, Good Lord deliver us,” implies 
that it is God’s compassion (éya7y) that saves from God’s 
anger (dpyy7), and, consequently, that both feelings co-exist 
in the divine nature. 


Ver. 10. A confirmatory explanation of verse 9. éxJpoi] 
the passive signification (the holy God displeased with 
wicked man) is the meaning here (Calvin, De Wette, Tholuck, 
Fritzsche, Meyer). This is corroborated by the épyy rod Jeod, 
from which the believer is saved by Christ’s iAaorypuov. It is 
not the wrath of man toward God, but of God toward man, 
that requires the reconciliation. It is true, that the subjec- 
tive wrath of the human conscience (not toward God, but 
toward the man himself) requires appeasement and pacifica- 
tion, and obtains it through this same vicarious atonement 
of the Son of God; but this point is not brought into view 
here. The co-existence and compatibility of dyamy and épyy 
in the Supreme Being is seen in the fact here spoken of by 
St. Paul, that God’s compassion for the soul of man prompts 
him to appease or “ propitiate” his own wrath at the.sin of 
man. The highest form of love, that, namely, of self-sacri- 
fice, prompts the triune God to satisfy his own justice, in the 
room and place of the sinner who has incurred the penalty 
of justice. In the work of vicarious atonement, God himself 
is both the offended and the propitiating party. This is 
taught in 2 Cor. v. 18: “God hath reconciled us to him- 
self ;” Coloss, i. 20: “to reconcile all things to himself.” 
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God, in the person of Jesus Christ, is judge, priest, and sacri- 
fice, all in one Being. The common objections to the doc- 
trine of the propitiation of the divine anger, rest upon 
the unitarian idea of the deity. According to this view, 
which denies personal distinctions in the Essence, God, if 
propitiated, must be propitiated by another being than God. 
Christ is merely a creature. The influence of the atonement 
upon God is, therefore, a foreign influence from the sphere 
of the finite. But, according to the trinitarian idea of the 
Supreme Being, it is God who propitiates God. Both the 
origin and the influence of the atenement are personal, and 
not foreign, to the deity. The transaction is wholly in the 
divine Essence. The satisfaction of justice, or the propitia- 
tion of anger (whichever terms be employed, and both are 
employed in Scripture), is required by God, and made by 
God. And the infinite and everlasting benefits of such a 
trinitarian transaction are graciously and gratuitously be- 
stowed upon the guilty creatures for whom, doJeveis ére (ver. 
6), and ért duaproAo dvres (ver. 8), the transaction took place. 
KaTnAAdynev| is used in the passive signification: “so that 
God is no longer unreconciled with man” (Meyer). fu] If 
the death of Christ effects the conciliation of God’s justice 
to man, certainly the life of the glorified Christ will not leave 
redemption incomplete. 


VER. 11. od povov 5€] supply cwInodpeda (compare v. 3). 
GANG kal] supply cwIyodueIa. Kavxwpevor] is used in the good 
sense, denoting a union of joy and triumphant self-congratu- 
lation. It qualifies cwdyodpeda, understood. xaraddayiyv] 
This important word is rendered “atonement,” in the Eng- 
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lish version. At the time when the version was made, 
atonement = at-one-ment, or reconciliation. The present 
use of the word atonement makes it equivalent to expiation, 
or satisfaction. This latter is the true meaning of xaradA\ayn, 
in this passage. The term denotes, primarily, that which is 
paid in exchange, in the settlement of a disagreement or dif- 
ference between two parties. Parties are “reconciled” with 
each other, by one paying to the other a stipulated sum: the 
catahAayy (the “balance”). Then, the effect is put for the 
cause; and xaradAayy comes to have the secondary significa- 
tion of reconciliation itself. There is an allusion to these 
two meanings of the term, in Athenezus, x. 35. “‘ Why do 
we say of a tetradrachma that xaradddrrerat, when we never 
speak of its getting into a passion?” A coin can be “ 
changed,” but not ‘‘reconciled.” The same metonymy of 
effect for cause is seen in the Saxon word bot, from which 
the modern “‘ boot” is derived. This, primarily, signifies the 
compensation paid to the injured party by the offender; 
then, secondly, the harmony or reconciliation effected be- 
tween the parties by such compensation; and, lastly, the 
repentance itself of the offending party (Bosworth’s Anglo- 
Saxon Dictionary, in loco). Through Christ, the believer 
“receives the atonement:” namely, that expiation for sin 
which settles the difference between God and man. The re- 
sult is reconciliation and harmony between the two parties. 
€AdBopuer] If the sinner himself made this expiation, he would 
not “receive” it, but would give it. This would be personal 
atonement. He cannot make it himself; and it is graciously 
made for him. This is vicarious atonement, which he “ac- 
cepts” and “receives,” by faith. 


e€xX- 


Verses 12—21 describe the parallel between the condemna- 
tion in Adam, and the justification in Christ. Verses 12, 18, 
19 contain the substance of the parallel, namely, the protasis 
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and apodosis of the proposition. Verses 13-17 are paren- 
thetic and explanatory. Verses 20, 21 exhibit the relation 
of the Sinaitic law to the justification in Christ. 


Ver. 12. a rovro] a conclusion from the whole previous 
reasoning respecting gratuitous justification. dovwep, etc. } has 
no correlative clause regularly expressed. Some, like Tholuck, 
regard the clause 6s éorw rvmos tov wéAAovros as a substitute 
for it. But it is simplest to regard the clause introduced by 
Gorep as suspended by the parenthetic explanation, and then 
repeated in verse 18, where the as finds its correlative in 


ovrus, d¢ vos avIpdérov| through one man, reeves 
from a multitude of individuals. In 2 Cor. xi. 3; Im, 11. 


13, 14 (compare Sirach xxv. 24), Eve is joined with Adam in 
the first transgression; as she is, also, in the narrative in 
Genesis. Hence els dvIpwros, here, stands for 

ncluding their posterity. The two, as taken to- 
gether, are denominated “man,” in Gen. v. 2: “God called 
their name Adam, in the day when they were created.” Simi- 
larly, Hosea vi. 7: ‘‘They, like men (marg. Adam) have trans- 
gressed.” In 1 Cor. xv. 22, the article is employed, in order 
to denote the species as male and female: “In Adam (7o 
*"Adap.) all die.” In Rom. vi. 1, the “man” includes the 
woman, as verse 2 shows. Compare Mat. xii. 12; 1 John iii. 
15; Coloss. i. 2. St, Paul does not mean that sin entered 
into the world by Adam exclusive of Eve: by the man, in 
distinction from the woman. He employs the term “man” 
as it is employed in Gen. v. 2, to denote the human species 
which God created bi-sexual, in two individuals, “male and 
female.” The work of creating “man” was not finished 
until Eve had been created; and the apostasy of “man” was 
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not complete until Adam as well as Eve had eaten of the tree 
of knowledge,” Augustine (De Civitate, xv. 17) notices this 
use of the term “man.” “Enos (wx) signifies ‘man’ not 
as Adam does, which also signifies man but is used in He- 
brew indifferently for man and woman; as it is written, 
‘male and female created he them, and blessed them, and 
called their name Adam’ (Gen. v. 2), leaving no room to 
doubt that though the woman was distinctively called Eve, 
yet the name Adam, meaning man, was common to both. 
But Enos means man in so restricted a sense, that Hebrew 
linguists tell us it cannot be applied to woman.” Compare 
the use of dv3pwros and dvyp in the Greek language. In 
accordance with this, Augustine (De Civitate, xi. 12) calls 
Adam and Eve primos homines. The Formula Concordiz 
(Hase, p. 643) expressly mentions both individuals as con- 
cerned in the apostasy: “In Adamo et Heva, natura initio 
pura, bona, et sancta, creata est: tamen, per lapsam, pecca- 
tum ipsorum naturam invasit.” De Moore in Marckium 
(Caput xv. § 10) remarks respecting Paul’s statement in 
1 Tim. ii. 14: “‘ Nec negat ab altera parte apostolus mulieris 
peccatum, cum unum hominem, quem ceu tvrov rov péddovros 
Christo opponit, peccati propagati auctorem, in quo pecca- 
vimus et morimur omnes, esse docet, quem expresse quoque 
Adamum vocat: coll. Rom. v. 12-19 cum 1 Cor. xv. 21, 22.” 
De Moore (xv. § 10) also cites Pareus, as making Adam to 
include Eve, by community of nature, and by the fact that 
husband and wife are one flesh (Gen. ii. 24). Witsius 
(Covenants, II. iv. 11) approvingly quotes Cloppenburg as 
saying, that “the apostle Paul in Rom. v.12 did not so 
understand one man Adam as to exclude Eve: which is here 
the error of some.” 4 dpupria] original sin (Calvin); the 
sinful habitus (Olshausen); the principle of sin (De Wette, 
Meyer, Philippi). The latter is preferable. Compare v. 21; 
vi. 12, 14; vii. 8, 9,17. xcopoy] the human world; it had 
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previously entered the angelic world by the fall of Satan 
eis Tov Koopov ciondJev. 
That it is 
physi m v. 14; Gen. iii. 19; that it is spiritu- 
al, is evident from Rom. v.18, 21, 23, where {wy is the con- 
trary of Jdvaros, and from 2 Tim. i. 10, where the same con- 
trast appears. Chrysostom, Augustine, and Meyer confine 
the term to physical death. Pelagius confined it to spiritual 
death. De Wette, Tholuck, Olshausen, Philippi, Lange, 
Alford, Stuart, and Hodge regard it as including physical and 
spiritual death. Death is stated to be the penalty of sin, in 
Gen. ii. 17; Ezek. xviii. 4; Rom. vi. 23; viii. 13. From Gen. 
ii, 17; 111. 22 the inference is, that man’s body would have 
been immortal in case he had not sinned; he would have 
been permitted “to eat of the tree of life, and live forever.” 
Compare Rev. ii. 7. ovrws] ‘‘consequently:” death is an 
effect, of which sin is the cause. dytas évIpwrovs] denotes 
universality : it is equivalent to the antecedent xocpov. 
dprAJev] corresponds to ciojAJev: sin entered in, and death 
passed through. é |] is equivalent to émi rovro orn = didrt, 
2 Cor. v. 4; Phil. iii. 12; iv. 10. It mentions a reason, with 
particularity: “for the reason that.” The patristic render- 
ing, which makes it equivalent to év ¢, in quo (Aug., Pelag., 
Beza, Owen), is incorrect, because: 1. the preposition émt 
will not bear it; and 2. the supposed antecedent, és dy3pua- 
mov, is too remote. mdvres| all without exception, infants 
included, as verse 14 teaches. myaprov] mentions the par- 
ticular reason why all men died: viz., because all men sinned. 
jpaprov is a verb active, and has an active signification (Aug., 
Beza, Owen, Edwards, Olshausen, Fritzsche, Tholuck, De 
Wette, Meyer, Philippi, Haldane). This is proved: 1. by 


and his angels. Jadvaros 
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the uniform use, in the New Testament, of the verb épapra- 
vetv, Mat. xxvii. 4; Luke xv. 18; John ix. 2; Acts xxv. 8; 
Rom. ii, 12; iii. 23; v. 14, 16; vi. 15; 1 Cor. vii. 28; Eph. 
iv. 26; 1 Tim. v. 20; Tit. iii. 11; Heb: x. 26; 1 Pet. ii. 20; 
1 John i. 10; 2. by the uniform signification of the sub- 
stantive duapria, Rom. v. 12, 13, 14, 15 et passim; 3. by the 
interchange of zapdarrwya with dyapria, v. 16-21; vi. 1, 
13; 4. by the fact, that the clause éf © wavres jpaprov ex- 
plains the clause 64 rs duaprias, in the preceding context. 
“The meanings, ‘peccati poenam subire’ (Grotius), or ‘pec- 
catores facti sunt’ (Melanch.), do not at all belong to jpap- 
tov. ‘The word cannot mean: ‘became sinful,’ or: ‘were 
sinful,’ for dpapravety is not == duaptwdov yiyverJai, or eivat. 
Still less does it mean: ‘bore the penalty of sin.’ Rather, 
jpaprov is nothing but = sinned.” Philippi, in loco. The 
force of the aorist is to be retained. A particular historical 
event is intended: i aa a ae 
, comment on it. 23. “Hyaprov, then, 
ie lei the first sin of Adam. This is proved 
by the succeeding explanatory context, verses 15-19, in 
which it is reiterated five times in succession, that one, and 
only one sin is the cause of the death that befalls all men. 
Compare 1 Cor. xv. 22. Accordingly, some commentators 
supply ev ‘Adap, after jpaprov (Bengel, Olshausen, Koppe, 
Meyer, Philippi, Delitzsch), suggested by évos dvJowov (v. 
12), and by ’Adap (bis) in verse 14. And that large class of 
exegetes who explain the clause by the Adamic union, vir- 
tually supply év ’Adop. 

The explanation of Pelagius, adopted by De Wette, 
Fritzsche, Tholuck, Baur, Stuart, that juaprov denotes the 
actual sin of each individual subsequent to birth, is con- 
tradicted: 1. by Rom. v. 14, in which it is asserted that 
certain persons who are a part of mavres, the subject of 
jpoprov, and who suffer the death which is the penalty of 
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sin, did not commit sins resembling Adam’s first sin: i. e., 
individual and conscious transgressions; and, 2. by v. 15- 
19, in which it is asserted, repeatedly, that only one sin, 
and not millions of sins, is the cause of the death of all men. 
If St. Paul had intended to teach that death passes upon all 
men, because of their multiplied repetition of Adam’s first 
sin, he would have written éd  wavtes dpaptévovew,—employ- 
ing the present tense, to denote something continually go- 
ing on. 

A qualified and passive signification has been given to 
naprov, by commentators who differ from each other in their 
exegesis of the passage, as well as in their general dog- 
matic position: 1. “ becamew"sinful: ” Calvin (pravitatem 
ingenitam et ditariam), Melanchthon, Flatt. 2. “owere 

ve sinned:” Chrysostom (yeyévacw map’ éxeivou 
névres Ivyrot), Theodore Mops., Theophylact, Grotius (fre- 
quens est Hebreis dicere peccare pro poenam subire), Lim- 
borch, Locke, Whitby, Wahl, Bretschneider, John Taylor, 
Macknight, Hodge. The objections to the passive significa- 
tion of Yuprov, in either of these forms, are the following: 
1. It is contrary to uniform usage in the New Testament, 
and is particularly incompatible with the meaning of duapria, 
in the clause 6:4 THs dyaptias which it explains. — If this inter- 
pretation be correct, it is the only instance in Scripture in 
which this active verb, in the active voice, has a passive sig- 
nification. Passages cited from the Old Testament, in sup- 
port of the signification ‘to account to have sinned,” are 
Gen. xlii. 9; xliv. +32, where “mao is translated by the 
Seventy jpapryxws éoonac (“1 shall bear the blame,” Eng. 
Ver.); and 1 Kings i. 21, écoueSa duaproda (“ We shall be 
counted offenders,” Eng. Ver.). But, if St. Paul had in- 
tended to teach, in Rom. v. 12, that all men were regarded 
or reckoned as sinners, he would have adopted the same 
complex form of the verb, and have written ép @ wayres juap- 
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TyKOTes Hoav. 2%. This passive significatio «cludes 
(i. e., Adain and Eve) the traytes v ned.” Death 
dctaiitie did not pass upon the first pair, the “one man,” 
because they were reckoned to be sinners. And, since the 
awavtes who sinned are identical with the xdcpov into which 
sin entered, this interpretation of juaprov also excludes Adam 
from the “ world:” thus destroying the unity of Adam and 
his posterity. 3. The passive signification makes jpaprov to 
denote God’s action, and not man’s. It designates only the 
treatmentyor estimate, which men receive from God, and not 
their But an act of God would not be a 
proper ground for the infition of punishment upon man, or 
angel. The clause é¢’ @ wavres japror is introduced to justi- 
fy the infliction of death, temporal and eternal, upon all men. 
But it makes such an egos wed rather than 
less so, to say that it is visited upon thos id not com- 
mit the si itiously and 
i d. 4. The passive signifi- 
ation, if given to juaprov, destroys the logical force of the 
passage in its connection, because it amounts only to the prop- 
osition: All men die, for the reason that they are reckoned 
to deserve death. This is one reason for death, but not the 
reason that is mere by the nature of St. Paul’s argument. 
unded upon the act of the crimé- 
pore 5. The passive signification 
tends to evacuate Jdvaros of its plenary biblical signification. 
If the sin in question is only hypothetical and putative, then 
it is natural to infer that the punishment inflicted on account 
of it should be mitigated and moderate. Hence, of those 
who hold that Adam’s posterity were “reckoned” to have 
sinned in him, but really did not, a portion deny altogether, 
that penalty properly so called is inflicted upon the posterity 
for Adam’s sin; while another portion teach that only the 
privative part of the penalty denominated Jdvaros falls upon 
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the posterity considered merely as descendants of Adam,— 
the positive part of it being visited only upon the actual 
transgressions of the individual. The latter class hold, that 
because of the first sin of Adam, the Holy Spirit is with- 
drawn from every individual man at birth; but the pains of 
hell, the positive part of the penalty of sin, they assert, are 
not inflicted upon the ground of Adam’s first sin, but of sub- 
sequent individual action. But Rom. v. 14 teaches that 
Javaros, in the same plenary signification that it has through- 
out the chapter, comes upon those “that had not sinned after 
the similitude of Adam’s transgression.” Adam’s first sin, 
even without actual transgression, according to St. Paul, 
merits death, physical, spiritual, and eternal. 

Historically, the passive signification, in its second form, 
was first forced upon jpaprov by'those who denied that Adam’s 

in was immediately and literally imputed to his posteri- 
ty, and that original sin is truly and properly sin. Compare 
rysostom on Rom. v.12sq. The Semi-Pelagian and Armi- 
nian exegetes, generally, explain jyapror, in this place, in the 
sense of ‘‘peccati pcenam subire.” The lexicographers Wahl 
and Bretschneider have given currency to this explanation. 
Exegetes like De Wette and Meyer, though doctrinally fav- 
oring the Semi-Pelagian view of original sin, are prevented 
by philological considerations from giving this signification 
to 7papror. 

This signification of jpyaprov is defended by a reference 
to the parallelism in vy. 12-19. Men, it is argued, are con- 
fessedly justified by the righteousness of Christ without 
any merit of their own, and hence it follows that they 
are condemned by Adam’s sin without any demerit of their 
own (Hodge, in loco). The answer to this is: 1. St. Paul 
teaches that the parallel between Adam and Christ does not 
hold in every particular, v. 15-17. 2. If it holds in reference 
to the particular under consideration, then as justification in 
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Christ is described as “gratuitous” (dwpedv), and “ without 
works” (xwpis épywv), condemnation in Adam must be de- 
scribed in the same manner. See the comment on iv. 3. 
But the doctrine that the posterity of Adam are gratuitous- 
ly condemned would be both absurd and impious. 3. The 
gratuitous imputation of sin, by which the sin of his people 
was reckoned to Christ, and “‘ He who knew no sin was made 
to be sin,” 2 Cor. v. 21, was for the purpose of expiating sin. 
This is totally different from the imputation of Adam’s sin 
to his posterity, which has nothing to do with the vicarious 
atonement for sin. Christ was charged with a sin that he 
did not participate in, or commit, in order that he might 
come under the reatus without the culpa peccati, the pun- 
ishment without the guilt. Hence, this gratuitous imputa- 
tion of sin to the Redeemer cannot be cited to prove that 
there is also a gratuitous imputation of sin to the race of 
mankind. Sin is charged to them in order to its personal 
punishment, and not its vicarious atonement. There is 
nothing in this locus classicus respecting Adam’s sin, that 
implies that the connection between duapria and Javaros is 
any other than the common ethical connection between real 
guilt and merited punishment: between culpa and reatus. 
Unless there is culpa there is no reatus, for the human race. 
All men die for the first sin, because all men committed the 
first sin; or, in St. Paul’s words, “all die, because all sinned.” 

The doctrine of the imputation of the first sin to all men, 


taught in the Old Testament, Gen. v. 2; Job x 
vi. 7% It passed from the Old Testament into the Jewish 
theology, 2 Esdras iii. 7, 21; vil. 11, 46, 48; ix. 19; Wis- 
dom ii. 23, 24; Sirach xxv. 32. The Rabbins (excepting the 
Cabalists, who were emanationists, and referred evil to God) 
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referred the origin of sin to Adam. See, especially, Wolfius, 
ad Rom. v. 12; also Wetstein, Olshausen, Tholuck, Meyer, 
and Philippi, on Rom. v. 12 sq. The Chaldee paraphrase on 
Ruth iv. 22 is as follows: “Because Eve ate the forbidden 
fruit, all the inhabitants of the earth are subject to death.” 
The doctrine of the Adamic unity, thus dimly revealed in 
the Old Testament, was confirmed and more fully developed 
by St. Paul, as the Logos-doctrine, which also appears dimly 
in the Old Testament and passed into the Jewish theology, 
was by St. John: the former dogma being the key to anthro- 
pology, and the latter to trinitarianism. Christ hints at the 
doctrine in John viii. 44, where he denominates Satan dvJpw- 
moxrovos, “a slayer of mankind.” Compare Acts xvii. 26, 
where God is said to have made all nations of men é& évds 
aiparos (RBA Vulg., Lachm., Tisch., omit aiparos). 

In constructing a donate pation that shall agree with 
the exegesis of S 


sn in an a some ae must ad 

opted, by which, thot Iza! entity, though not 

Pei as tl can be ma o appear that all men 

an act en masse, and at once, and pemepnee tind. 

fone” agains the probationary statute of which the Rea 
aks. There are only two methods: 1. that of r 


ence in Adam; 2. that of re 
elder Calvinism followed Au na épetate ate 
former; the later Calvinism has saree ane latter. 

The following extracts from the commentary of Pareus 
upon Rom. v. exhibit the views of the elder Calvinism (and 
Lutheranism also), respecting the union of Adam and his 
posterity, and the imputation of the first sin. “ Assumptio 
apostoli consideratione indiget, quomodo omnes peccaverint. 
Loquitur haud dubie de peccato illo primo, per quod mors 
transit ad omnes. Non (inquit) ita fuit unius, quin et om- 
nium fuerit. In uno, omnes illud admiserunt: alioqui mors 
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in omnes transire non potuisset. Qui enim non peccant, hoc 
est nulla culpa et reatu tenentur, ut sancti angeli, in eos 
mors nil juris habet. Quia vero mors in omnes transiit, 
omnes igitur peccaverunt, hoc est culpa et reatu tenentur. 
Hoe est, enim, peceare apostolo: omnes, inquam, non adulti 
tantum, sed et parvuli.” Pareus explains how all sinned in 
one man, as follows: 1. “ Participatione culpw, quia omnes 
posteri seminali ratione fuerunt in lumbis Adami. Ibi, igi- 
tur, omnes in Adamo peccante peccaverunt: sicut Abraham 
in lumbis Levi dicitur decimatus. Et liberi sunt pars paren- 
tum. Culpa, igitur, parentum participatione est liberorum. 
2. Imputatione reatus, quia primus homo ita stabat in gra- 
tia, ut si peccavet, non ipse solus, sed tota posteritas ea exci- 
deret, reaque cum ipso fieret eeternze mortis, juxta intermi- 
nationem: morte morieris: nempe, tu cum tua sobole et 
posteritate: sicut feuda tali conditione dantur vasallis, ut si 
ea per culpam perdant parentes, parentum reatu involvantur 
et liberi. Atque hoc est, quod primum Adz peccatum nobis 
imputari dicitur. 3. Naturali denique propagatione seu 
generatione, horribilis naturze deformitas cum tristi reatu in 
omnes posteros sese diffudit. Nam qualis Adam post lap- 
sum fuit, tales filios genuit: unde dicitur genuisse filum ad 
imaginem suam. Sic tria sunt in peccato originis: partici- 
patio culpx, imputatio reatus, et propagatio naturalis pra- 
vitatis. 

Peccatum originale dicitur ambigue, tam peccatum origi- 
mans, hoc est, primum peccatum Adami qua fuit personalis 
transgressio, quam peccatum originatum, qua idem pecca- 
tum Adami fuit totius generis humani prevaricatio. Utro- 
que sensu, peccatum originale, tam in Adamo quam in poste- 
ris, tria lethifera mala includit: culpam actualem ; reatum 
legalem seu mortis poenam; et pravitatem habitualem seu 
deformitatem nature. Hec enim, simul in parente et poste- 
ris, cirea peccatum primum concurrerunt: eo solum discrimi- 
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natione, quod Adam peccans fuit principale agens, admittens 
culpam, promerens reatum, abjiciens imaginem dei, seque 
depravens; posterorum hzc omnia sunt participatione, impu- 
tatione, et generatione ex vitioso parente. Sic frustra dis- 
putatum est a Sophistis, an peccatum originale sit culpa 
prima, an tantum reatus, an tantum morbus, vel macula, vel 
labes, vel vitium nature. Est enim hec omnia.” See, also, 
the extract from Turretine, in the comment on iv. 3. 

The following particulars are noteworthy, in this state- 


dononeeteg its first ground and cause. e later Cal- 
vi ; 


of its representatives, has departed trom this 
position, by throwing out participation, entirely, and making 
the sole ground of imputation to be the sovereign will of 
God. 2. To sin in Adam means, to incur doth guilt and lia- 
bility to punishment: ‘omnes peccaverunt: hoc est culpa et 
reatu tenentur” (Pareus). The later Calvinism, in some in- 
stances, has departed from the elder, by explaining the guilt 
of Adam’s sin to be merely reatus without culpa. This mod- 
ification of the earlier view burdens the problem of original 
sin with grave difficulties of an ethical nature; because it 
implies that sin and guilt, precisely like righteousness and 
innocence, may be imputed gratuitously, by an act of sover- 
eignty. 


Verses 13 and 14 are parenthetical, and explain the state- 
ment in verse 12, that all men sinned that one sin of “one 
man,” which brought the penalty of death upon all men. 
Such an extraordinary statement as this requires explana- 
tion; but the statement that death passes upon all men be- 
cause of their many individual transgressions, would require 
no explanation at all. 


Ver. 13. dxpe yap véuov] St. Paul first shows, that the sin 
meant in the clause wavres jyaprov, is not one that was com- 
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mitted against the Mosaic law. Sin was in the world prior 
to the decalogue: the fact of death previous to the time of 
Moses proves this. All violations of the decalogue must, 
therefore, be excluded from the account, when looking for 
the particular sin that brought death into the world of man- 
kind. jv] “was, that is, really was, or truly existed; not, 
‘was counted,’ as if Adam’s posterity had his sin counted to 
them, though it was not really theirs. It was their sin, as 
truly as it was that of Adam, otherwise the justice of God 
would not have required that they should suffer for it.” 
Haldane, in loco. dpapria d€ . . . vouov] Sin necessarily sup- 
poses a law against which it is committed. Although the 
decalogue was not yet promulgated, there must, neverthe- 
less, have been some law of some kind against which zavres 
npaprov; otherwise sin could not have been charged to them. 
Compare iv. 15. éAAoyetrac] ‘put into the account,” for pun- 
ishment, i. e. See Philemon, 18, for the meaning of the 
word. 


Vex. 14 is an explanatory clause, introduced by édAa, the 
object of which is, to prevent the reader from inferring from 
the statement that “sin is not imputed when there is no 
law,” that individual transgressions against the wnwritten 
law are intended in the clause, ‘‘sin was in the world.” 
This is the actual inference of some commentators. Wolfius 
(in loco) so interprets: “‘regnavit mors ab Adamo usque ad 
Mosen, ac proinde necesse est, primum, hominibus imputa- 
tum fuisse, deinde vero etiam legem aliquam fuisse, nempe 
naturalem illam, de qua cap. i. & ii.” The apostle prohibits 
this explanation, by mentioning a class of persons who did 
not sin against the unwritten law, who, nevertheless, suffer 
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the penalty of death. dAda] Winer (p. 442) remarks, that 
d\Aa is used when a train of thought is interrupted by a cor- 
rection, or explanation, and is equivalent to “yet,” or “ how- 
ever.” “ But although” sin is not imputed when there is 
no law, “yet death,” etc. ¢Bacirevoev| denotes the despotic 
sway of sin. do “Addp péxpt Mwvoéws| the ante-Mosaic period. 
xai] whether rendered “ even,” or “also,” implies that it would 
not have been expected that death should reign over the class 
of persons spoken of, and that their case is the difficult one 
to explain. The implication also is, that if these persons 
had sinned “after the similitude of Adam’s transgression,” 
it would not have been strange that they should die. rovs 
#7) apaprncartas| viz.: infants (Augustine, Aquinas, Melanch., 
Beza, Pareus, Owen, Justification, Chap. xviil., Edwards, 
Original Sin, Ch. iv., § 2). Respecting these persons, three 
facts are incontestable: 1. they constitute a part of the zav- 
tes of verse 12, and therefore sinned; 2. they must have been 
under a law of some kind, or sin could not have been imputed 
to them (verse 13); and 3. they die (verse14). émi 7@ dpow- 
pare... Addu] B reads & 7 dSpouwpart, éni signifies, 
““after:” used of the rule, or model, Luke i. 59 (Winer, 
p. 394).  duowpare is emphatic, in the clause. It signifies 
“shape,” or “form:” Rom. i. 23; viii. 3; Phil. ii. 7; Rev. 
ix. 7. These persons, says the writer, did not commit a sin 
resembling (of the same shape, or form, with) the sin that 
brought death upon all men. A sin resembling Adam’s first 
sin would have been a particular act of transgression, either 
of the written, or the unwritten law. This kind of sin, the 
apostle asserts, these persons had not committed. Neither 
the law of conscience, nor the decalogue, is the law which 
they transgressed, when, as part of the wares, they “sinned.” 
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The sin, consequently, which the apostle has in mind is 
Adam’s first sin itself; and the law which these persons 
transgressed, and without which sin could not be imputed to 
them, was the command: ‘‘ Thou shalt not eat of the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil,” Gen. ii. 17. This class of 
persons sinned, then, not after the similitude of Adam’s 
transgression, by violating the unwritten law, but they 
sinned the very same sin itself, by transgressing the Eden 
statute. The relation between their sin and Adam’s is not 
that of resemblance, but of identity. Had the sin by which 
death came upon them been one like Adam’s, there would 
have been as many sins to be the cause of death, and to ac- 
count for it, as there were individuals. Death would have 
come into the human world by millions of men, and not “ by 
one man” (ver. 12); and judgment would have come upon 
all men, to condemnation, by millions of offences, and not 
“by one offence ” (ver. 18). 

The object, then, of the parenthetical digression in verses 
13 and 14 is to prevent the reader from supposing from the 
statement that ‘all men sinned” (“have sinned:” Eng. 
Ver.), that the individual transgressions of all men are 
meant, and to make it clear that only the one first sin of the 
one first man is intended. In order to this, the apostle be- 
gins by remarking that the existence of sin does not depend 
upon the Mosaic law; and yet it depends upon the existence 
of some law or other. The only other laws conceivable in 
the case, are the unwritten law previously spoken of by the 
apostle (ii. 14, 15), and the commandment given in Eden 
(Gen. ii. 16, 17). The former of these, rather than the lat- 
ter, would most naturally come into the mind of the reader, 
and he might explain the proposition that ‘all men have 
sinned,” by reference to the unwritten law. The apostle 
precludes this explanation, by the statement that some who 
are included in the zdyres did not violate the unwritten law, 
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by a transgression similar to that of Adam. And yet they 
die, as all other persons do. Death supposes sin, and sin 
supposes a law. They must, therefore, have committed a 
sin of some kind, against a law of some kind. The Mosaic 
law and the law of conscience have been ruled out of the 
case. These persons must, therefore, have sinned against 
the commandment in Eden, the probationary statute; and 
their sin was not similar (épows) to Adam’s, but Adam’s 
identical sin: the very same sin, numerically, of the “one 
man.” They did not sin like Adam; but they “sinned in 
him, and fell with him in that first transgression” (West- 
minster Larger Catechism, 22). 

St. Paul, in this verse, alludes to adults between Adam 
and Moses only by implication, and not directly: xai implies 
that there were some between Adam and Moses who had 
sinned after the similitude of Adam’s transgression (viz.: 
adults); but the penalty of death which they suffer is not 
founded upon their actual and individual transgressions, but 
upon the one sin of the one man. If responsibility for the 
first sin is established in the case of infants, it is established 
for adults; for all adults were once infants. vos] anar- 
throus: “a type.” The word denotes a copy taken by im- 
pressing a seal, John xx. 25. Adam, by reason of his unity 
with his posterity, is a type of Christ who is one with his 
people. The two unities are alike in some particulars, but 
not in all; as the following verses show. “This passage 
clearly represents the human race, not only with respect to its 
physical and mental but also its spiritual powers, as wrapped 
up in Adam; inasmuch as sin, not merely as a corruption of 
body and soul, but as an apostasy of the spirit from God and 
rebellion of the will against his commandment, is expressly 


traced back to Adam’s fall.” Philippi, on Rom. v. 13, 14. 


Verses 15-17 exhibit the dissimilarity between the con- 
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demnation in Adam and the justification in Christ. The 
writer is led to this, by the remark that Adam is the type of 
Christ. See Owen on Justification, Ch. xviii.; Howe’s Ora- 
cles of God, Lecture xxi. 


Ver. 15. add’] has the same force as in verse 14: “But 
although Adam is a type of him who is to come, yet not as 
the offence, so, etc.” 16 wapdrtwpyal sc. éove. the sin of the 
one man; the single special instance of dyapria spoken of in 
verse 12. 10 xdpupa| sc. éor-: the gift of righteousness 
mentioned in iii. 21; iv. 5. ei dwéSavoyv] the indicative de- 
notes an actual instance: ‘if, as is the fact.” od évos| viz.: 
Adam and Eve, including their posterity, as in verse 12. oi 
mo\Xoi| is put for the wavres of verse 12, for the sake of anti- 
thesis with rod évos. aréJavov| became subject to the Jdvaros 
mentioned in verse 12. odAd paddAov éerepiccevoev] Compare 
v. 10; James ii. 13; Isa. lv. 7. If God exhibited exact jus- 
tice, in punishing all men without exception, infants in- 
cluded, for that first sin which all men, infants included, 
committed, he has exhibited great mercy in the extraordi- 
nary method of gratuitous justification, The justice in the 
former case is apparent, because it is Kara 7a épya; but the 
mercy in the latter case is still more apparent, because it is 
entirely ywpis épywv. Adam’s sin is the act of Adam and his 
posterity together. Hence, the imputation to the posterity 
is just and merited. Christ’s obedience is the work of Christ 
alone. Hence, the imputation of it to the elect is gracious 
and unmerited. The latter imputation is for nothing (dwpedr). 
The former is for something. The difference between the 
merited condemnation, and the unmerited justification is that 
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of degree, or quality: “where sin abounded, grace super- 
abounded,” v. 20. 1 xdpis] the principle itself, of compas- 
sion in the divine mind. % dwpea] sc. Jeod: the effect of the 
principle. év xdpirt . . . Xpuorod| this clause qualifies ézepic- 
oevoev (Meyer), and not dwped (Tholuck, Eng. Ver.); because 
the article is not repeated after dwpea, and because éy xdputt, 
etc., is the correlate in the apodosis to t@ wapaw7wpart in the 
protasis. tovs woAAovs| is not of equal extent with ot zoAAot 
in the first clause, because other passages teach that ‘the 
many” who die in Adam are not co-terminous with “the 
many” who live in Christ. Compare Mat. xxv. 46.  ézepio- 
cevoey| denotes an ample and overflowing abundance. Com- 
pare Eph. i. 8; Rom. iii. 7. The aorist indicates an accom- 
plished fact in the past. 


Ver. 16. The differentiating of the condemnation and the 
justification is continued, and a numerical difference is now 
noticed. Condemnation results from one offence; justifica- 
tion delivers from many offences. The dissimilarity here 
relates to quantity. Kal ovx ws| supply 76 xpipa éortiv, sug- 
gested by xpiua in the succeeding clause. 70 dapypya] (i. e., 
ovTws Kal éotw 70 dwHpyua) means the same as 70 xapicma, in 
verse 15. The former denotes the gratuitous righteousness 
as an object; the latter denotes it in its subjective reference 
to compassion (xépis) in God, 76 xptya] sc. éorivs the judi- 
cial sentence, or verdict, after the examination and trial. 
évos| supply waparrwpadros, suggested by rapartwpdrwv in the 
succeeding clause. eis xardxpiua]| defines the intention and 
result of the sentende as a condemning one: a verdict (xpipa) 
might be one of acquittal, if the examination and trial of the 
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person so resulted. xdpurpa] sc. éotiv. moAAdv ropartwpatuv | 
denotes the first sin, and all the sins that result from it: both 
original sin, and actual transgression. The condemnation in 
Adam relates to one sin only; the justification in Christ re- 
lates to that sin and millions of sins besides. d:xatwya] is the 
contrary of xaraxpiua, and denotes justification as a declara- 
tive act of God (Fritzsche, Meyer). Compare i. 32; ii. 26; 
viii, 4. Luther and Tholuck say that it denotes the subjec- 
tive state of justification. 


Ver. 17. A further enforcement and explanation of verse 
16, introduced by yap. «rod évds| sc. avIpwrov. the same as 
in verse 12. Codices AFG read év &i mwaparrwpart, dia Tov 
évos| is repeated for the sake of emphasis. Compare 2 Cor. 
xii. 7. moAAG paddov] qualifies BacAevcovow, and relates to 
certainty, not to quantity (Chrysostom). ‘The issues of a 
divine act working salvation are much more sure, than the 
issues of a human act working ruin.” Philippi in loco. If 
the union with Adam in his sin was certain to bring destruc- 
tion, the union with Christ in his righteousness is yet more 
certain to bring salvation. of AapBdvovres| the participle for 
a substantive: ‘the recipients.” Compare Mat. 11.20. epi- 
geiav| is used with reference to émiptocevoer in verse 15, Com- 
pare ii. 4. xapiros and dwpeGs| are distinguished from each 
other as in verse 15. B omits ris dwpeds. rips dixatocvvys| the 
article denotes that gratuitous righteousness which has been 
so fully described. wy] eternal life, the contrary of the 
SJavaros mentioned in verse 12, 
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Vex. 18 resumes the parallel between Adam and Christ, 
which was commenced in verse 12, but interrupted by the 
explanatory parenthesis in verses 13-17. dpa ovv] “accord- 
ingly then;” a very frequent phrase in the Pauline epistles. 
Compare vil. 3, 25; viii. 12; ix. 16, 18; xiv. 12, 19. It is 
contrary to pure Greek usage, at the beginning of a prop- 
osition (Meyer). os] corresponds to do7zep in verse 12. 
évés] is better rendered in the neuter with zaparrwparos. 
Were it masculine, the article would have preceded it, as in 
verses 15 and 17 (Meyer). The masculine without the arti- 
cle, but with the substantive dvIpwov, is used in verse 12. 
It is, however, regarded as masculine by the Vulgate, Eng. 
Ver., Theodoret, Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, Tholuck; and this 
view is favored by the antithesis révras dvIpwrous. The el- 
liptical words in the first clause are 76 xpiva 7AIe (pAIe@ sug- 
gested by SujASev in verse 12); and in the second clause, 76 
xdpurna HAIev. mavras avIpdrovs| the same as in verse 12. 
cis xatdxpyua| denotes the tendency and result of the judicial 
sentence (xpiza). és] as in the preceding clause, is to be 
rendered in the neuter. duxauparos| denotes, here, the act 
of justification, considered as a decision or declaration of 
God, as in i. 32; v. 16. It is correlated to duxaiwow. It is 
sometimes employed in a subjective sense, to denote right- 
eousness itself, as in Rev. xix. 8. mavtas dvJIpwrovs] i. e., all 
ot AawBavovres, of verse 17. The meaning of madvres, equally 
with that of zodAoi, must be determined by the context. 
Compare xi. 32; 1 Cor. xv. 22. The efficacy of Christ’s 
atonement is no more extensive than faith; and faith is not 
universal (2 Thess. iii. 2). dicatwow]| the state and condition 
of justification, in which the person is pronounced complete 
before the law, both in respect to penalty and precept. See 
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the explanation of Sixatos, in verse 19. {wys] the genitive of 
quality; or, perhaps, of apposition: “justification which is 


life.” 


Ver. 19 merely repeats, in corroboration, the statement in 
verse 18. dozep| instead of as (ver. 18), is the same form 
employed in verse 12. apaxoys| the duapria spoken of in 
verse 12, and descriptive of it as an unwillingness to hear 
(dxoy) the divine command. dpaprwdoi] real and not reputed 
sinners. This is the universal signification in the New Testa- 
ment. Compare Mat. ix. 10; Mark ii. 17; Luke vii. 39; John 
ix.31; Rom. iii. 17; Heb. vii. 26. «areordInoay| denotes that 
oi woAAot were “set down in a class, or under a category.” 
The verb xadiornu never signifies “to make.” Causation is 
not implied by it. Even in passages like James iii. 6, iv. 4 
(where the English version translates by “is”), and 2 Pet. 
i, 8, the word signifies, ‘to place in the class of.” And in 
Acts xvii. 15, where it signifies, “to conduct,” it is because 
the conductor ‘‘sets down,” or appoints, all the movements 
of the person conducted. The meaning then is, that “the 
many were placed in the class, or category, of sinners,” for a 
reason that has been specified in the preceding statements 
concerning the connection between the one man and all men, 
in the first act of sin. Meyer explains thus: “Tne many 
were set down and classified as sinners, because, according 
to verse 12, they sinned in and with Adam in his fall.” The 
word xareoradnoay denotes merely a declarative (not a causa- 
tive) act upon the part of God; founded, however, upon a 
foregoing causative act upon the part of man. This fore- 
going causative act is the first sin of Adam. Because all 
sinned in Adam, God placed all in the list or catalogue of 
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sinners. He pronounced them to be what they had already 
become by their own act in Adam. The action denoted by 
this verb, which is ambiguously rendered by “made” in the 
English version, supposes the fact of xatural union between 
those to whom it relates. All men are declared to be sin- 
ners, on the ground of the “one offence;” because, when 
that one offence was committed, all men were one man (om- 
nes eramus unus ille homo, Augustine),—that is, were one 
common nature in the first human pair,—and in this first 
original mode of their existence committed the original 
offence. The imputation of the first sin rests upon the fact 
of a created unity of nature and being. All mankind com- 
mit the first sin, and therefore all mankind are chargeable 
with it. The ethical principle, consequently, upon which 
original sin is imputed is the same as that upon which actual 
transgressions are imputed. It is imputed because it is com- 
mitted. All men are punished with death, because they 
literally sinned in Adam; and not because they are meta- 
phorically reputed to have done so, but in fact did not. ot 
moddoi| are the same as the waves of verse 12. It is used 
rather than aavres, in order to make a verbal antithesis to 
Tov évos avIpwrov. wtmaxons| denotes the entire agency of 
Christ, both in obedience and suffering. dicaco.] denotes 
those upon whom justice has no claims, either with respect 
to the penalty or the. precept of the law, because both the 
penalty and the precept have been fulfilled, either person- 
ally, or vicariously. Under the law, a man is déckavos who has 
personally obeyed the precept. In this case there is no 
penalty to be fulfilled. Under the gospel (which is the 
status of the persons here spoken of), a man is 8dixatos who, 
by faith in Christ, has vicariously suffered the penalty, and 
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vicariously obeyed the precept. xatacradjcovra] has, of 
course, the same signification as in the first part of the 
verse. The declaration that these persons are righteous, 
and the placing of them in this class, supposes, as in the 
other instance, the fact of a union between 6 es and oi 
moAAot: i. e., between Christ and believers. But this union 
differs in several important particulars, from that between 
Adam and his posterity. It is not natural and substantial, 
but moral, spiritual, and mystical; not generic and univer- 
sal, but individual and by election; not caused by the crea- 
tive act of God, but by his regenerating act. All men with- 
out exception are one with Adam; only believing men are 
one with Christ. The imputation of Christ’s obedience, like 
that of Adam’s sin, is not an arbitrary act, in the sense that 
if God so pleased he could reckon either to the account of 
any beings whatever in the universe, by a volition. The sin 
of Adam could not be imputed to the fallen angels, for ex- 
ample, and be punished in them; because they never were 
one with Adam by unity of substance and nature. The fact 
that they have committed actual transgression of their own, 
would not justify the imputation of Adam’s sin to them; any 
more than the fact that the posterity of Adam have com- 
mitted actual transgressions of their own would be a suffi- 
cient reason for imputing the first sin of Adam to them. 
Nothing but a real union of nature and being can justify 
the imputation of Adam’s sin. And, similarly, the obedience 
of Christ could no more be imputed to an unbelieving man, 
than to a lost angel, because neither of these is morally, 
spiritually, and mystically one with Christ. oi woAAo‘] not 
all mankind, but only those persons who are described in 
verse 17, as ‘‘they which receive abundance of grace, and of 
the gift of righteousness.” Compare 1 Cor. xv. 22. At the 
close of this paragraph, in which St. Paul presents the paral- 
lel between Adam and Christ, with respect both to the re- 
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semblance and the dissimilarity,.we recapitulate the more 
important points: 1. At the time when Adam disobeyed, 
all men were one nature or species in him, and participated 
in his disobedience. Adam’s disobedience, consequently, is 
imputed to all men upon the ground of their race-partici- 
pation in it. 2. At the time when Christ obeyed, all men 
were not one nature or species in Him, and did not partici- 
pate in his obedience. Christ’s obedience, therefore, is im- 
puted without race-participation in it. 3. The natural or 
substantial union between Adam and his posterity was 
established in creation, prior to Adam’s disobedience. Con- 
sequently, when Adam disobeyed, he did not disobey alone, 
and by himself. The agency, in this instance, was a com- 
mon one. 4, The spiritual union between Christ and his 
people is established subsequently to creation, in regenera- 
tion. This union does not exist until after Christ’s obedi- 
ence has been accomplished; for it supposes the finished 
work of the Mediator. Consequently, Christ suffers and 
obeys alone and by himself (Isa. lxiii. 3). The agency, in 
this case, is an individual one, only. 5. The imputation of 
Adam’s disobedience is necessary. All men have partici- 
pated in it, and hence all men must be charged with it. 6. 
The imputation of Christ’s obedience is optional. No man 
has participated in it, and whether it shall be imputed to 
any man, depends upon the sovereign pleasure of God. 7. 
The imputation of Adam’s sin is universal: no man escapes 
it. 8. The imputation of Christ’s righteousness is particu- 
lar: only those who are chosen of God are the subjects of 
it. 9, The imputation of Adam’s sin is an act of justice, 
and a curse. 10. The imputation of Christ’s righteousness 
is an act of grace, and a blessing. 11. The imputation of 
Adam’s sin is merited, and not gratuitous. 12. The im- 
putation of Christ’s righteousness is gratuitous, and not 
merited. 
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Ver. 20 assigns the reason for the promulgation of the 
Mosaic law. The question naturally arises: If sin and death 
occurred in the way that has been described, previous to the 
Mosaic law, and without its use, then why its subsequent 
introduction? The answer is, that it was introduced in order 
to develop and manifest the sin of man originated in Adam’s 
fall. The object was not to prevent the apostasy: it was too 
late to do this. Neither was salvation from sin the object; 
for the law can do nothing but condemn to death. vépos] 
the written law of Moses. 4é] is adversative, and supposes 
an objection to be mentally supplied: viz.: that if these 
representations respecting Adam’s sin are correct, then it is 
strange that a written law should have been promulgated so 
long a time after the apostasy and ruin of mankind. rapew- 
pAJev] “came in alongside of.” The decalogue entered the 
world centuries after sin had entered it. Erasmus finds the 
notion of stealth, or secrecy (subintravit). ta] telic. It 
was the distinct purpose of God. dcovacy] The decalogue 
was not promulgated with any expectation that it would, of 
itself, gradually diminish sin, and recover man from the ruin 
of the fall; but, on the contrary, with the intention that it 
should elicit and intensify human depravity, in order to its 
removal not by law, but by the Holy Ghost. The effect of 
law upon a sinful soul is to detect sin, and bring it into con- 
sciousness. Law makes sin “abound:” 1. apparently: by 
directing attention to it, and disclosing its nature. Com- 
pare vii. 9; Gal. iii. 19; 1 Cor. xv. 56. 2. really: by stimu- 
lation through checks (not stimulation by enticements, as in 
the case of temptation). The effect, upon the sinner, of the 
legal prohibition, coupled with the threat of punisliment, is, 
to provoke to anger, and to intensify the self-will. “ Niti- 
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mur in vetitum.” apdérrwpa| is the same as the duapria of 
verse 12, but viewed as a concrete working principle in men. 
ob] local (Meyer); temporal (De Wette). teprepiocevcer] 
compare comment on v. 15-17. 


Ver. 21. iva] denotes the purpose of vépos d€ rapeayAdev ; 
showing that the cumulation, and “abounding” of sin in 
the consciousness of the sinner, is in order to its removal. 
Augustine (in Ps. cii.) remarks: ‘‘ Non crudeliter hoc fecit 
deus, sed concilio medicine. Augetur morbus, crescit mali- 
tia, queritur medicus et totum sanatum.” éfacircvcey] en- 
tire sway and domination. év 7@ Javdér@| the sphere in 
which, and the instrument by which. xa oovvys| that gra- 
tuitous and imputed righteousness described in chapter iv. 
aiwviov] absolute endlessness. It is not expressed, here, with 
the contrary term Jdvaros, but is implied. When a qualify- 
ing word belongs equally to two substantives that are anti- 
thetic to each other, it may be omitted in the protasis to be 
suggested by the apodosis, or omitted in the apodosis, to be 
suggested by the protasis. Were the death temporal, the 
life being eternal, the writer would have qualified Sdvaros 
with some word denoting temporary duration (e. g. mpooxat- 
pos, Mat. xiii. 21), in order to prevent the reader from put- 
ting it under the same category with wy, as by the laws of 
grammar he would. od “Iycot! both the medium and the 
mediator, 
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Tuts chapter continues the description of the effects of 
gratuitous justification. The particular effect now to be 
mentioned is progressive sanctification. Faith in Christ’s 
atonement is the vital and spontaneous source of morality 
and piety. The peace of conscience spoken of in chapter v. 
1 sq., as the immediate effect of the application of Christ’s 
blood, is naturally connected with holy living. <A justified 
person, though regenerated, is imperfectly sanctified. He 
has remnants of original corruption. Owing to these, he 
may lapse into sin, and sin mixes with his best experience; 
but he cannot contentedly ‘continue in sin,” without any 
resistance of it and victory over it. St. Paul teaches, with 
great cogency and earnestness, that trust in Christ’s atoning 
blood is incompatible with self-indulgence and increasing 
depravity. The two things are heterogeneous, and cannot 
The of this is derived: 1. from the 
rist, in respect to Christ’s work 


nt, verses 1-14; 2. from the ee? 
of voluntary. agenc erses 15-22. 
Ver. 1. ob] in ICCOTOAECE with what has been said in vy. 


20, 21. érpevupev] is the reading of ABCDEFG Griesb., 
Lachm., Tisch. The word denotes a permanent abiding 


exist together. 
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Compare i. 25. The clause is placed first 
fe) n order to impress the the propo- 
sition. damedavonev TH apaptia| Contrary to iew of the 


great majority of commentators, we regard this as objective 
in its meaning: “We who died jor sin.” (Storr, Flatt, 
Nitzsch: with these are to be associated Venema, Haldane, 
Chalmers, who explain by: ‘dead to the guilt of sin.”) St. 


Paul still has in view his previous line of remark respecting 
Christ’s iAaornpiov. This, confessedly, is not a death to sin, 
but for sin. Believers, he has said, by their union with 
Christ, appropriate this death for sin, and make it their 
own, for purposes of justification. Believers, consequently, 
through their vicar and substitute, die for sin. In this 
vicarious manner they atone for their sin, as really as if they 
died personally for it. By this method they are “ justified 
gratuitously through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus, 
whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation ” in their room 
and stead. Such is the teaching and argument of St. Paul, 
up to this point in the Epistle. The objection then is 
raised, that this method, so easy to the believer (though so 
costly to the Redeemer), is likely to produce self-indulgence. 
Believers will continue to sin, because an ample atonement 
has been made for them, and they have nothing to do but to 
rely upon it. The Christian life will, thus, be a course of 
perpetual sinning and perpetual trusting in vicarious atone- 
ment. Gratuitous justification will result in increasing de- 
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pravity and license. It is with reference to such an objec- 
tion as this, that the apostle asks the question: How can we 
who have died for sin live any longer therein? How can 
persons who are vicariously making an atonement for their 
transgression, continue to transgress? The ideas of expia- 
tion and license are incongruous. As states of mind they 
cannot co-exist. It is impossible at one and the same time 
to act faith in Christ’s blood, and indulge sinful lust. The 
one excludes the other. In proportion as the believer has a 
clear discernment of Christ’s expiatory work, and penitently 
trusts in it, he resists sin, and is kept from sin. In this way, 


avored by the follow- 


sm. How shall one 
? is like king: ow bal 
7 worse? This is too obvi- 


ath to sin is incompatible 


: ne Vv y. but to say 
that justification is npe sanctification is not 
so evident as to be a mere truism, and affords ground for an 
argument,—which St. Paul furnishes, by examining the in- 
trinsic relation of atonement to self-indulgence, of justifica- 
tion to sanctification. 2. Both the preceding and the suc- 
ceeding context favors the objective meaning. In v. 3-5, 
the apostle has already alluded to the sanctifying effect of 
justification. ‘Being justified by faith,” the believer has, 
as a consequence, hope of eternal blessedness, patience and 
even joy in the midst of affliction, the wisdom that comes 
from experience of earthly trials, and glowing love for God. 
These are graces of sanctification, that spring out of the 
sense of the divine forgiveness and acceptance in Christ. 
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Again, in v. 18, the writer describes gratuitous justification 
as a “justification unto life:” that is, one that aims at, and 
results in holiness. In this chapter, he resumes the same 
topic, by answering the objection that gratuitous justifica- 
tion must be destructive of morality and piety. The exege- 
sis of ver will show that, with the exception of verse 
6, whenever “death ” is spoken of, 
i . In this entire paragraph, 

ee: is is directly connected with his 
i It is 
om continuing in sin; but it is 
that pre- 
e mortifica- 
rather than by 


v . 8. The notion of 
tion of sinful lusts, is ex 
: that believers 
are one with Christ in his atoning death for sin, and that 
such a union is sanctifying, is taught in many other pas- 
sages. Compare Coloss. ii. 20. Here, the “death with 
Christ ” which the believer “dies,” is Christ’s atoning death 
for sin. The preposition do (in deJavere) indicates the be- 
liever’s liberation from the claims of the moral and ceremo- 
nial law (crotxeta tov kécpov), by means of Christ’s expiation. 
The believer’s personal dying to sin, or sanctification, would 
not have this effect. The same idea is expressed in Gal. ii. 
19, 20. Upon the phrase voyn@ dréSavov, Ellicott, in loco, re- 
marks that “ dmréJavov is not merely ‘legi valedixi,’ but ex- 
presses generally, what is afterward more specifically ex- 
pressed in verse 20 by cvvectavpwyat. Noud is not merely the 
dative of ‘reference to,’ but a species of dative ‘commodi.’ 
The meaning is: ‘I died not only as concerns the law, but 
as the law required.” The whole clause, then, may be thus 
paraphrased: ‘I, through the law, owing to sin, was brought 
under its curse; but having undergone this curse, with, anc 
in the person of, Christ, I died to the law, in the fullest anc 


azodvnoxw. See Coloss. iii. 
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deepest sense: being both free from its claims, and having 
Satisfied its curse.’” Similarly, Meyer, in loco, explains. 
After quoting Bengel’s remark, that the clause, “I am cru- 
cified with Christ,” is “summa ac medulla Christianismi,” he 
says: “ By the crucifixion, the curse of the law was inflicted 
upon Christ (Gal. iii. 13). Whoever, therefore, is crucified 
with Christ, on him also is the curse of the law inflicted, so 
that by means of his ethical participation in the death of 
Jesus, he is conscious of having died dia vomov.” Bengel 
(Rom. vi. 3) remarks that “when one is baptized in refer- 
ence to Christ’s death, it is the same thing as if, at that mo- 
ment, Christ suffered, died, and was buried for such a man, 
and as if such a man suffered, died, and was buried with 
Christ.” 

Some commentators explain St. Paul’s co-crucifixion with 
Christ, to be his own personal sufferings in the cause of 
Christ. But St. Paul’s own sufferings would not be the 
reason why he is “dead to the law.” Christ’s atoning suf- 
fering is the reason of this. Again, in 2 Cor. v. 14, 15, the 
death for sin is presented as a motive for the death to sin, 
precisely as in the paragraph under consideration: “If one 
died for all, then all died” (in and with him, i.e.). The 
clause ot wdavres améJavoy affirms that all believers die that 
expiatory death which Christ died trép wavrwv. And the 
purpose of this is, that they “should not henceforth live 
unto themselves.” The same sentiment is also taught in 
2 Tim. ii. 11. These passages abundantly prove that the 
doctrine of th 
q Ai 


Ver. 3. 4] “or, if this is not perfectly clear.” dco] “all 
we who.” <is] “with respect to.” The rite of baptism is 
referential, merely. “The formula BarrierIa «is designates 
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the object i i ism i Mat. 
xxviii. 195. 1 Vor : alent for- 
mula, Barriurdjver én’ dvouare (Acts ii. 38), and é€v t@ évoparte 


(Acts x. 48).” Tholuck, in loco. So also, Bengel, Meyer, 
Hodge. Believers are not baptized in order to bring about 


a union with Christ, but because such a union has been 


brought about. The rite has reference to this/faet of union, 
poses regene ; e it. Xpordv] The 
God-man here represents the Trinity, with reference to 
whom Christ commanded the rite to be administered. Com- 


pare Gal. iii. 27. 


Baptism in the name of Christ alone (involving an altera- 


tion of the baptismal formula given in Mat. xxviii. 19) is not 
valid, according to the decision of the Churth, in the con- 
troversy between Cyprian and Stephen: the latter of whom 
contended that baptism might be administered in the name 
of Jesus Christ simply. It would have been equally irregu- 
lar to baptize in the name of the Father alone, or of the 
Holy Spirit alone. The meaning and efficacy of baptism 
are indicated in Coloss. ii. 11,12. St. Paul here describes 
Christian baptism as a Christian circumcision: ‘the circum- 
cision of Christ.” And the meaning and efficacy of circum- 
cision are indicated in Rom. iv. 11. It is a sign and seal of 
an already existing fai i R 


n the ¢ case of infants, faith i is involved 
regeneration; and infant baptism, like infant 
circumcision, is the sign and seal of regenerating grace 
already bestowed or to be bestowed. is rov Jdvarov] “ with 
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reference to his death:” which certainly was a death for sin, 
not to sin. Baptism, it is true, has a reference to the pollu- 
tion of sin, as well as the guilt of it (compare Eph. v. 26; 
Titus iii. 5); but the Apostle does not here allude to this 
part of the significance of the rite. He singles out only its 
reference to the atoning work of Christ, the objective dying 
for sin, because he is occupied particularly with this side of 
the subject. The question of the Apostle really is: “ Know 
ye not, that so many of us as were baptized with reference 
to Jesus Christ, were baptized with reference to his atone- 
ment ?” 


Ver. 4. Compare C il. 12. ovveradynpev| “ We were 
entombed.” ntrary to the opini man 


commentators, nas 
cause the burial spoken of is not in water, but in a sepul- 
chre. ‘“@arrw signifies: to pay the last dues to a@ corpse ; 
and so, at first, to burn it, as in Od. xii. 12; then, as the 
ashes were usually inurned and put under ground, to bury, 
inter, entomb, as Od, xi. 52.” Liddeli and Scott in voce. 
nd have noth- 
ement of water 


gincommon. In order to ba 
must come into contact with the body baptized; but in a 
burial, the surrounding element of earth comes into no con- 
tact at all with the body buried. The corpse is carefully 
protected from the earth in which it is laid. ; 
consequently, is not the emblem of baptis 
Entombment would be even a more inappropriate term by 
which to describe the rite of baptism, than would “ingraft- 
ing” which follows as another emblem of the believer’s 
union with Christ, and which has never been associated, by 
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comme r 
th ; verse 2, and not 
forward to Bamticparos. ‘ We died and were entombed with 


Christ, by means pe -denen peurebiriresc. 
The preposition denotes Ryperial of the believer with the 


atoning Redeemer. Compare ovvectavpwya, in Gal. ii. 20. 
The rite of baptism, which the believer has received, is a. 
sign and authenticating seal that by faith he has been made 
one with Christ, in respect to (eis) Christ’s death for sin. 
Baptism signifies, that by faith he has been laid in the tomb 
with Christ; and Christ was laid in the tomb as an atone- 
ment. uwerddnpe aire, being thus exegetical of dreSavopev 


ith the rite of baptism. & 


TH dpapria, in verse 2, makes it certain that this latter clause 
is objective in its meaning. It is indisputable, that Christ 
when laid in the tomb did not die to sin, but for sin; and 
consequently a co-burial with him in this same reference (eis 
tov Javarov) cannot mean the mortification of lust, or dying 
to sin. ovv] introduces an inference from the fact that these 
believers were baptized with special reference to Christ’s ex- 
piatory death. 6&4 rod Barricparos] the preposition denotes 
a secondary agency only. Baptism is not the efficient cause 
of that union with Christ whereby the believer dies with him 
in his atoning death, and is buried with him. The efficient 
cause is the Holy Spirit, in regeneration. It is here that 
the spiritual and the sacramentarian theories of baptism find 
their point of divergence. Baptism is a sign that the soul is 
already united to Christ, and has already died with him. 
The article denotes the peculiarity in the baptism. is rov 
Jévarov] qualifies Barricparos. The baptism has particular 
reference to the atoning death of Christ. The piacular ele- 


ment is singled out, and distinguished from t est of 
Christ’s redemptive agency. ta] i 


Christ: viz.: 
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is ana 


in.)The divine purpose puts things together, that 
And here, again, the subjective explana- 
tion results in a truism. To say that the believer dies to 
sin, in order that he may “walk in newness of life,” is 
equivalent to saying that the purpose of the believer’s 
sanctification, is that he may be sanctified. ddéys] is a 
general term, including all the attributes of God; but is 
sometimes put for a particular attribute. It stands here for 
_the attribute of omnipotence. Compare 1 Cor. vi. 14; Eph. 
i. 19, 20. xawéryrt Curjs] amew order or structuré/oflife; it 
is stronger than (wy Kaw7. 


Ver. 5. yap] introduces a corroborative explanation of the 


statement made in the preceding verse. ovpduro| sc. Xpicre. 


A new figure, 


follows the previous i. ceca greene 
The rendering, “ planted together,” as if the term were de- 
rived from ov and dvrevw (Vulg., Luther, Eng. Ver.), is 
incorrect. The root is ovv and dvw- ‘ OP 

Christ’s comparison of the vine and the 
branches, John xv. 1 sq., explains the term. dépowpari] de- 
notes the “form,” or “shape,” as in Rom. i. 23; v. 14; viii. 
3; Phil. ii. 7; Rev.ix. 7% It is best construed with ovpquroi, 
as the dative of manner (Vulg., Chrys., Calvin, Tholuck, 
Olsh., De Wette, Meyer). avarov] denotes, as in the pre- 
ceding verses, an expiatory death for sin. dAAa] is employed 
often, in the classics, to introduce the apodosis of a condi- 
tional proposition in a bold and emphatic manner: “then, 
certainly, all the more shall, etc.” dvacrdcews] supplying the 


* 
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° rodTo yivwoKovTEs, STL O Tadalos Hud@v avIpwrros cuve- 
atavpoIn, wa KatapynIf TO capa Tis apaptias, Tob 
ellipses, the clause runs thus: a\\a kal TO Suowpare THs ava- 
ordcens abrod ovppuror Xpiotg éodueda. Growing together in 
the “form” of death, involves growing together in the 
“form” of life. Resurrection is often the symbol of regen- 
eration and sanctification. Compare John v. 24, 25; Coloss. 


ui. 1; Eph. v. 14. 


Ver. 6. This verse is immediately connected with the pre- 
ceding, and constitutes a part of the total proposition begun 
in verse 5. Todro ywwoxovres| “since we know:” the parti- 
ciple assigns a reason. St. Paul adduces the personal experi- 
ence of the believer, in proof that dying for sin with Christ 
is accompanied with rising with Christ to newness of life. 
The believer himself is conscious that the sense of forgive- 
ness and acceptance with God is sanctifying; that faith in 
the atonement ‘works by love” (Gal. v. 6), “‘ purifies the 
heart” (Acts xv. 9), and “overcomes the world” (1 John v. 4). 
maha.ios avJpwros| denotes the sum-total of human powers and 
faculties before regeneration. Compare Eph. iv. 22; Coloss. 
iii, 9. It is equivalent to corrupt human nature: the “old 
leaven” of 1 Cor. v. 7, 8. cvverravpddn] is employed, here, 
in the subjective reference, and not objectively as in Gal. ii. 
20, because the apostle is now describing an effect of justifi- 
cation as found in the actual experience of the believer. The 
idea of expiation i8 not now in view, but of mortification ; 
because this crucifixion and death is that of the “old man,” 
and not, as in the preceding context, that of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. iva] denotes the purpose of this personal crucifixion 
of the believer, or dying ¢o sin. xarapyn-34] is a strong word 
frequently used by St. Paul: it signifies a complete abolish- 
ing, and verges in its meaning upon annihilating. cdma rhs 
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épaprias] 1. The body as ruled by sin; as described in verses 
12 and 13 of the context (De Wette, Meyer, Alford). 2. The 
body as the seat and source of sin (Semler, Usteri, Riickert). 
3. The equivalent of zadads dvIpwros (Augustine, Luther, 
Hodge). 4. The total mass of sin: “body,” in the figurative 
sense (Origen, Chrysostom, Grotius, Calvin, Philippi). The » 
third explanation is preferable, because the “destruction of 
the body of sin” is the result of the “crucifixion of the old 
man;” and because c@pa is subsequently put for oapé, or 
corrupt nature, in Rom. viii. 12, and the bodily “members ” 
are made to represent the faculties of both body and soul, 
in vi. 12, 13, 19; vii. 5. The second of the interpretations 
is objectionable, because it ascribes a merely sensuous ori- 
gin to sin. dovdevew] Sin is the bondage of the will, John 
vill. 34, 


Ver. 7. The apostle returns, after the reference in verse 6 
to the actual experience of the believer, to his argument con- 
cerning the connection of dying for sin to dying to sin, or 
of justification to sanctification. ‘yap| is introductory only. 
aroJavav| supply civ Xpicr@, as in verse 8, and suggested by 
it: “he who died with Christ,” in the manner described in 
verses 2-5. deduxaiwrat azo] ‘is justified from.” Compare 
Acts xiii. 89. The rendering: “ freed from” (Eng. Ver.) is 
misleading, unless it be explained as “freed from the guilt 
of.” Freedom from sin, in the sense of cessation from sin, 
would require wémavra, as in 1 Pet. iv. 1. The apostle’s 
meaning is, that he who has died with Christ for sin, is there- 
by justified, and delivered from the curse and condemnation 
of sin. When Christ’s atonement has been made the believ- 
er’s atonement, by faith and the mystica’ m, tl all 
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Christ’s sufferings and obedience are as certainly the believ- 
er’s own, as if he had himself suffered and done all in his 
own person” (Heidelberg Catechism, 79); and then ac- 
quittal follows naturally and necessarily, according to both 
the Rabbinical and the legal maxim: “The criminal when 
executed has atoned for his crime.” This verse is conclusive 
in respect to the meaning of the phrase dweJdvopev TH dpapria, 
in verse 2. For, to affirm that “he who has died Zo sin is 
thereby “justified from sin,” would be making subjective 
holiness the ground of pardon, or sanctification the procur- 
ing cause of justification,—than which, nothing could be 
more antagonistic to the Pauline doctrine. 


Ver. 8. 8] is transitive to the inference, that union with 
Christ in his atonement involves union with him in spiritual 
life and sanctification. dzeSavozev] in the piacular manner 
described in verses 2, 3, 4,7, and Gal. ii. 20. murTevoper | 
expresses the confident expectation of the believer. ovy- 
conev| the future denotes the natural consequence. As 
Christ’s revivification naturally followed his crucifixion, so 
the believer’s sanctification naturally follows his justifica- 
tion. It is the same thought which has been presented in 
verse 5. Compare also Heb. x. 5, where believers are said 
to be “sanctified es means of the offering of the body of 
Jesus Christ.” 


Ver. 9. eiddres| the same use of the participle as in verse 
6: “since we know.” ovxért drodvycxe] Christ’s piacular 
death occurs but once, Heb. x. 10. xvpieder] Christ’s con- 
quest of and dominion over death, is taught in Acts ii. 24; 


1 Cor. xv. 54-57; 2 Tim. i. 10; Rev. i. 18. 
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Ver. 10. yap] introduces a reason why death no longer 
has dominion over Christ. 6] 1. xara 6: ‘as respects his 
death.” 2. the direct object of dréJavey: “that (namely 
death) which he died;” like 6 f@, in Gal. ii. 20 (Meyer). 
Gpaptia| “for the guilt of sin.” édrag] Compare Heb. vii. 
27; ix. 12; x. 10. 6] is to be resolved like the preceding 6. 
Sea] the dative of advantage: for God’s service and glory. 


Ver. 11 applies the foregoing statement that Christ died 
once for sin, and then forever after lives for God, to believ- 
ers. ovrws| introduces the application. AoyilerJe] to “ reck- 
on,” or “‘account,” as in iv. 3-10. The employment of this 
word here confirms the explanation given of dreJavopev ty 
dpapria, in verses 2, 7,8. The notion of reckoning, or im- 
puting, is congruous with dying for sin and justification, but 
incongruous with dying to sin and sanctification. Believers 
can “reckon” or ‘account ” themselves to have died fully 
and completely for sin, in and with Christ; but they cannot 
‘‘reckon” or “account ” themselves to have died fully and 
completely to sin. They may regard themselves to be com- 
pletely justified, but not completely sanctified. éavrovs| re- 
flexive: “your ownselves.” vexpovs] denotes the state and 
condition resulting from the act denoted by drodvjckew. TH 
dpaptia] “for sin,” as above. Believers are exhorted to be 
mindful of Christ’s atoning death, and to “reckon” it as 
their own (éavrovs) death for the guilt of their own sin. 
favras] those who possess that Cwy aiwvwos which is the con- 
trary of Jdvaros aiwvos, and which is the gift (xépupa) of 
God, vi. 23. It does not denote complete sanctification, 
though it will finally result in this. It is a complex idea, 
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including regeneration, justification or the imputation of 
both the active and passive righteousness of Christ, and pro- 
gressive sanctification. Believers are to regard themselves 
as in this state and condition. As “alive for and in refer- 
ence to God,” they are free from condemnation, have a title 
to heavenly blessedness, are renewed in the spirit of their 
minds, are dying to sin, and increasing in the love and 
knowledge of God. 71 Jed] the dative of advantage: “ for 
God;” for his honor and service. év Xpicrg] qualifies both 
vexpovs and avras: this “reckoning” is possible, and allow- 
able, only in case the person is united to Christ, “a man in 
Christ,” 2 Cor. xii. 2. 


Ver. 12. St. Paul has concluded his argument to prove 
that dying for sin is incompatible with living in sin; or trust 
in vicarious atonement with self-indulgence. Having shown 
the natural and homogeneous connection between justifica- 
tion and sanctification, he now proceeds to urge believers, 
by motives drawn from their justification, to resist their 
remaining corruption. ov] “therefore,” in accordance with 
the previous reasoning. Because they are no longer in the 
state and condition of death (Jdvaros), but of life (Cw), they 
have inducement and encouragement to withstand the sin 
that lingers in them. Were they still under condemnation, 
they would have no motive for such a struggle, and could 
not succeed in it. An unforgiven man is powerless against 
sin. The fear of condemnation paralyzes him, Baoweverw] 
sin exists in the believer, but it must not be allowed to be 
the ruling principle within him. Holiness must be Baoweis. 
9 Gpaptia| remaining sin, personified. Ivyré] “per con- 
temptum vocat mortale.” Calvin, in loco. odpart] is not to 
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be taken here, in its restricted sense; but as standing for 
odp§, or the entire man as corrupt. The “lusts of the body” 
include mental as well as physical desires. The succeeding 
use of péAy, which in the restricted sense means only cor- 
poral members, proves this. See comment on viii. 13. eéis 
TO traxovew| denotes the tendency of the domination or 
kingship of sin. émJvpioas| is a general term, comprehend- 
ing both mental and physical lusts. St. Paul gives a list of 
lusts, in Gal. v. 19-21. Among them are the sensual crav- 
ings of fornication and drunkenness, and the intellectual 
cravings of envy and emulation. The distinguishing char- 
acteristic in émd pia is, that it is forbidden desire. Those 
desires that are permitted and allowed by God cannot be 
denominated “lusts.” Provision is made for them in crea- 
tion, and they are innocent cravings. But those desires, 
either of the body or the mind, that issue from corrupt 
human nature (i. e., human nature, not as made by God, but 
as vitiated by man) are prohibited cravings, and are sinful 
and guilty. All such desires, or lusts, are forbidden by the 
tenth commandment, which, in the original reads: ‘Thou 
shalt not lust.” St. Paul includes all the varieties of them 
under the term émJupia. It is to be noticed, that the in- 
ward rising of lust is itself sin, apart from the external act; 
otherwise it would not be forbidden. See Christ’s decision 
of the question, in Mat. v. 22, 28. See the comment on 


Rom, vii. 7. 


Ver. 13 continues the exhortation to resist indwelling 
sin. mapurrdvere] is here employed in the military sense of 
presenting in line, and before officers. jéAy] includes the 
mental faculties, as well as the bodily organs; just as éruv- 
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pia includes mental as well as physical lusts. Compare 
Coloss. iii. 5, where the “members which are upon the 
earth” comprise “covetousness which is idolatry,” as well 
as “fornication and uncleanness.” dda] the weapons by 
which sin would maintain its dominion. ty duapria| the 
dative of the object: antithetic to Jeo. mapactyoare| the 
change from the present to the aorist denotes the energy 
and instantaneousness of the action enjoined. éavrovs| ex- 
plains péAy, and shows that the latter cannot be confined to 
physical appetites merely. The whole self is included, both 
soul and body. as] denotes the quality of the persons 
spoken of: “‘ being such as.” We retain this reading, with 
Meyer, although ace is more strongly supported (SABC 
Lachm., Tisch.). If moe is accepted, it must be restricted 
to a connection with éx vexpav, to the exclusion of Gévras. 
dixaoovvys |] not in the technical meaning of justification, but 
as the contrary of dduxias in the preceding clause. Compare 
verse 16. 


Ver. 14. An encouragement to obey the exhortation in 
verses 12 and 13. «vpievoec] sin, although not extinct in the 
believer, nevertheless, shall not have lordship («vpios) and 
controlling sway. The “strong man” is still within the 
house, but a stronger than he has entered and bound the 
occupant, and is spoiling his goods, Mat. xii. 28, 29. The 
principle of holiness, in the believer, is mightier than the 
remnants of the principle of sin. Sin in fragments is weaker 
than holiness in mass. yap] introduces the reason of this 
fact. ov éore b70 vopov] this is said relatively, not absolutely. 
As rational creatures simply, the subjects of God’s moral 
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government merely, they are still under law. Compare Gal. 
iv. 4,5, 21. In this reference, it cannot be said of any man 
or angel that he is not under law. But, as trusting in 
Christ’s atonement,—as those who in and with Christ have 
died an expiatory death for sin,—they are not under law 
viewed as retributive and punitive. By means of Christ’s 
death, believers have discharged their obligation to satisfy 
the law by their own death, and are no longer under it, in 
this particular. An unbeliever, on the contrary, is under 
law and not under grace, in that he is obligated to suffer 
in his own person the punishment which the law threatens 
against sin. Having rejected the vicarious endurance of 
the penalty by a third person, he must endure it in the first 
person. 

Again, believers are not “under the law” in regard to 
their title to eternal blessedness. The law promises this 
future reward, upon the condition that a perfect personal 
obedience has been rendered. The believer is not discour- 
aged by this condition, so impossible of fulfilment by him. 
He has a full title to this great reward, although his own 
personal obedience has been very imperfect, because Christ 
as his vicar (in this case also, as in that of the endurance 
of penalty) has rendered an absolutely perfect obedience 
for him. His conviction, therefore, that eternal reward is 
awaiting him, does not rest upon his own imperfect sancti- 
fication, but upon Christ’s sinless obedience, and perfect 
righteousness.* xdpw] the grace that justifies in this com- 
plete manner, “‘ without works,” or perfect personal obedi- 
ence. 


* While this effect of Christ’s active righteousness belongs to an 
exhaustive exegesis of St. Paul’s affirmation that believers are ‘‘ not 
under law but under grace,” the principal reference, thus far in the 
Epistle, has been to the passive righteousness—to the negative deliver- 
ance from condemnation, rather than to the positive title to life. 
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Ver. 15 contains an objection similar to that in verse 1: 
viz., that the doctrine of grace and justification is antino- 
mian. Ti odv] sc. épotmev, as in verse 1. dpuaptryowper] is the 
reading of NABCDEL Lachm., Tisch. 76 vépov, etc.] is 
repeated, for emphasis. 


Ver. 16. Compare 2 Pet. ii. 19. The argument, here, is 
derived from the nature of the human will, and of voluntary 
agency. Purpose and inclination in one direction are in- 
compatible with purpose and inclination in the contrary 
direction. It is the argument of Christ in Mat. vi. 24; vii. 
18. No man can serve two masters, at one and the same 
moment. A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither 
can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. The connection 
of thought is as follows: ‘‘ Because you have died with Christ 
for sin, and are delivered from condemnation, and have a 
full title to eternal reward, you are obligated, by such gra- 
cious treatment, not to yield yourselves to the lusts that 
still remain, but to yield yourselves to the holy law of God 
(verses 12, 13). This you have done. You are obeying 
from the heart (verse 17). Your wills are surrendered to 
Christ and righteousness. Such being the facts of the case, 
the proposition to ‘sin because we are not under law, but 
under grace’ is self-contradictory. The nature of the will 
and of voluntary agency forbids it. You cannot do these 
two contrary things at one and the same time.” zapuctdvere] 
looks back to verse 13. éavrots| the reflexive pronoun de- 
notes the spontaneity and willingness of the agency. There 
is no compulsion in an inclination, be it good or evil. 8ov- 
Aovs| signifies total subjection. The self-surrender of the 
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will is complete. The will is not in equilibrio, and able to 
do right as easily as wrong, or wrong as easily as right. 
The will has a decided bias. is tmaxoyy] indicates the pur- 
pose of the action in wapwrdvere. SovdAoi] se. éxewov, The 
collocation is emphatic. taxovere] implies that the slavery 
is voluntary. It arises from the action of the human will 
itself, and not from any external cause or arrangement. 
qro.| shows that this species of bondage may be connected 
with either sin or holiness; and this, because it is the bond- 
age of a bias, or inclination. dyaprias]| Compare 2 Pet. ii. 
14; John viii. 34. For an explanation of the latter text, see 
the author’s Sermons to the Natural Man, pp. 202-230. <«is] 
indicates the terminus and issue of sin, Compare verse 21. 
Sdvarov] death physical, spiritual, and eternal, as in v. 12. 
This proves that the bondage in question is culpable, and 
punishable. dxaioovvyv] is best regarded, here, as subjective 
righteousness, the opposite of déi«ia, as in verse 13. This 
is what personal obedience results in. Personal] obedience is 
not «is ducacoovvyv in the sense of gratuitous justification. So, 
Philippi, Hodge. 


Ver. 17. fre] the tense is emphatic: “ye were,” but are 
The apostle thanks God-~that their total and 
en... to sin is a fact of the past, and not of the 
present. é« xapdias| willingly, and not by compulsion. In 
the Bibli i i 
Compare Luke i. 17; 2 Cor. ix. 7; 
11; Ps. exix. 112. is dv, etc.]| is best habired ig TO TUTO THS 
SSayns cis Gv mapeddInre. mapeddInre| the passive: “were in- 
trusted.” irov] that i i 
ceived from those wh rs e Christian 
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religion, and which St. Paul is now restating for them. It 
is what he denominates elsewhere “my gospel,” xvi. 25. 
The term is similar to popdwors in ii. 20. See the comment. 
This verse is not connected with the following, but with the 
preceding. It merely states the fact that they whom he is 
addressing are servants of righteousness, after the preced- 
ing statement that they must be either one thing or the 
other; either servants of sin, or of righteousness. 


Ver. 18 reaffirms the fact of obedience from the heart, 
asserted in verse 17, and mentions a necessary consequence 
of it: viz., slavery to righteousness. This consequence goes 
to prove that reckless and unresisted sinning is incompatible 
with grace (verse 15). éAevIepwévres] freed not perfectly 
and absolutely, from all remainders of sin, but substantially 
and virtually, from sin as a dominant disposition. Compare 
verse 22. Believers are free from the condemning power of 
sin, and from its enslaving power. They are not under the 
curse of the law, and their wills are not, as in the days of 
unregeneracy, in total and helpless bondage to the principle 
of evil. “The converted,” says Leighton (Sermon ix.), “are 
delivered from the dominion of original sin, though not from 
the molestation and trouble of it. Though it is not a quiet 
and uncontrolled master, as it was before, yet it is in the 
house still as an unruly servant or slave, even vexing and 
annoying them: and this body of death they shall still have 
cause to bewail, till death release them. And it is this, more 
than any other sorrows or afflictions of life, that makes the 
godly man not only content to die, but desirous: longing 
‘to be dissolved, and be with Christ which is far better.’ ” 
As a man is physically free whose fetters have been broken, 
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although their fragments may not have been removed, and 
he be much impeded by them in his movements, so a man is 
spiritually free, in whom sin as a nature or principle has been 
slain, although its remnants still hinder him in holy living. 
Compare John viii. 32, 36; Ps. cxix. 45; James i. 25; ii. 12; 
Gal. v. 1; Rom. viii. 2; Is. lxi. 1. 8] is transitive: “now.” 
édovAwInre] Freedom from sin is slavery to holiness. There 
is no liberty of indifference, so that the will is equally facile 
to sin and holiness. If there were, then believers might 
“sin, because they are not under law but under grace” 
(verse 15); and might “continue in sin, that grace may 
abound” (verse 1). Bias to holiness implies the absence of 
bias to sin; and vice versa. But without bias, or inclina- 
tion, no moral act can be performed in either direction. 
Hence, inclination in one direction is impotence in the other. 
St. Paul has asserted that the persons whom he is addressing 
are, as matter of fact, positively inclined to holiness. They 
are obeying ék xapdias (verse 17). Consequently, by their 
holy inclination, and because of it, they are slaves in respect 
to holiness, and freedmen in respect to sin. It must be care- 
fully observed, that the term ‘‘slavery” when employed by 
St. Paul in connection with sin and holiness, is used in a 
relative signification; as he implies in his assertion, évJIpam- 
vov Xéyw (verse 19). In the absolute and unqualified signifi- 
cation, slavery is compulsion. A slave in this sense 4s not 
voluntarily inclined, or self-determined, in his enslavement. 
He is forced into it by another. In this sense, neither the 
sinner nor the believer is a slave; neither sin nor holiness is 
slavery. But in the relative sense, in which St. Paul here em- 
ploys the term, slavery is an inability to the contrary resulting 
Srom a foregoing activity of the will. A man, for illustration, 
is physically a slave, who, instead of being forced into slavery, 
has sold himself into this condition. He cannot now recover 
himself from a self-determined status, and is in as real and 
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complete a bondage, as the slave captured in war or kid- 
napped in peace. Such is the slavery of sin. And the other 
phrase of St. Paul: “slaves of righteousness,” is to be ex- 
plained in the same way. This also is an inability to the 
contrary resulting from a foregoing act and state of the will. 
Holy inclination is inability to sin. It is true, that inclina- 
tion of the will upon the side of holiness differs greatly from 
inclination upon the side of sin, in respect to the ultimate 
origin of it. The former originates in the operation of the 
Holy Spirit upon the human faculty, while the latter is self- 
determination pure and simple, without any internal efficien- 
cy of the Holy Ghost. Yet the former is as really and truly 
the will’s inclination as the latter; and inability to the con- 
trary accompanies the former as it does the latter. There 
is, consequently, a ‘slavery to righteousness,” as well as a 
“slavery to sin.” A will which, by regeneration, has been 
“powerfully determined” (Westminster L. C., 67) and in- 
clined to holiness, is unable to sin, in the sense in which 
Christ intends, when he says that “a good tree cannot bring 
forth evil fruit” (Mat. vii. 18); and in which St. John in- 
tends, when he asserts that the regenerate “ cannot sin, 
because he is born of God” (1 John iii. 9.) This does not 
mean, that the regenerate, while here upon earth, is sinlessly 
perfect, committing no actual transgression, and having no 
remainders of sinful inclination. See 1 John i. 8. But it 
means that the regenerate will is unable to sin in the manner 
of the unregenerate will: i.e., dnpenitently and totally. The 
good man cannot feel and act as he did in the days of im- 
penitency. He is “enslaved to righteousness.” -‘ Old things 
have passed away, and all things have become new.” And 
when the ultimate consequence of regeneration, namely, per- 
fect sanctification, shall be reached in the heavenly state, the 
believer will be unable to sin, even in the manner in which 
he did while upon earth. The posse peccare of imperfect 
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sanctification will become the non posse peccare of sinless 
perfection. 

This minor element of difference between the “slavery to 
sin,” and the ‘slavery to righteousness,” arises from a dif- 
ference between the effects of apostasy, and the effects of 
regeneration. The apostasy of the human will resulted im- 
mediately and instantaneously in ¢otal depravity: viz., a sin- 
ful inclination, with no remainders of the previous holy in- 
clination. But the regeneration of the will does not result 
immediately and instantaneously in total sanctification: viz., 
a holy inclination with no remainders of the previous sinful 
inclination. A holy inclination is originated, but remnants 
of sin are left. These fragments, though moribund, continue 
to show a lingering vitality, in the manner described by St. 
Paul in Rom. vii. 14-25. “See comment. 

No portion of Scripture has more psychological value than 
this, in determining the true nature of the human will. Com- 
pare Aristotle’s Ethics, iii. 5, and Plato’s Alcibiades, i. 135; 
where the same view is taken of the “slavery to evil,” though 
nothing is said of the “slavery to good.” 


Ver. 19 is explanatory of the terms freedom and slavery, 
in the preceding verse. The phrase “enslaved to righteous- 
ness” is an unusual one. dvJpwrwov| borrowed from human 
relationships: those, namely, of master and slave. doJevear| 
infirmity in spiritual perception. oapxds] denotes unspiritual 
human nature which does not discern the things of the Spirit. 
See the explanation in 1 Cor. ii. 6-14. Believers have re- 
mainders of this ignorance which obscure their full spiritual 
understanding. Hence, the need of illustrations, to explain 
spiritual freedom and spiritual bondage. domep yap] looks 
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back to verse 18, and introduces an explanation of the state- 
ment there; especially the statement in the last clause. The 
particular expression most needing to be explained, in the 
illustration drawn from human relations, is, ‘‘ enslavement 
to righteousness.” This, upon the face of it, looks as if 
holiness were compulsion. It is not so; “for (yap) as you 
once willingly and entirely surrendered yourselves to sin, and 
were in this way slaves of sin, so now willingly and entirely 
surrender yourselves to righteousness, and be in this same 
voluntary manner slaves of righteousness.” St. Paul, by 
thus repeating the phraseology already twice employed by 
him, in verses 13 and 16, shows his readers plainly what he 
means by the terms “slavery” and “freedom,” in this con- 
nection. It is a slavery, and a freedom, that is founded in 
the nature of the human will, and not in physical causes. 
pedn] See comment on verse 13. dotAa] the adjective has 
the full signification of the substantive dodAoi. dxadapoia} 
instead of déuapria (verse 13), to denote sin in its relation to 
man, and in its sensuous aspect: “impurity.” dvoyie] sin in 
its spiritual aspect, and as related to law and God. is ty 
dvouiav] 1. the purpose: in order that iniquity as a principle 
may go into outward act (Mever, Stuart, Hodge). 2. the 
result: the principle issues in an abiding state (De Wette, 
Tholuck, Lange, Alford). The latter is preferable, because 
of the antithetic term éyaopds. dixatoovvy] is used in the 
subjective sense, as the contrary of dxaSapoin and dvouia. 
dyacpov| sanctification, as the state of the soul. Compare 
vi. 22; 1 Cor. i. 30; 1 Thess. iv. 3, 4, 7; 2 Thess. ii. 13; Heb. 
xii. 14; 1 Pet. i. 2. 


Ver. 20. This verse teaches the same doctrine of the will 
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with verse 18, but in a reversed form. Verse 18 affirms that 
freedom from sin is slavery to righteousness; verse 20 affirms 
that freedom from righteousness is slavery to sin. dre] de- 
notes a time gone by. The slavery to sin is not in the pres- 
ent, but in the past. St. Paul thanks God for this fact 
(verse 17). yap] connects this verse with the preceding, as 
a part of the total explanation of the statement in verse 18. 
€AevJepot] In proportion as the will is surrendered to sin, it 
is released from holiness. It is not free from holiness as 
matter of right, but as matter of fact: as when we say, 
“free from disease,” or ‘‘free from pain.” When viewed 
ethically, however, as a question of right, and not of fact 
merely, this kind of freedom is found to be a false freedom. 
Man has no right to it, and to have it is guilt. This proves 
that it is only a spurious liberty. Real and true freedom is 
something that man needs not to be ashamed of; something 
which he is obligated to have, and the possession of which is 
praiseworthy. 


True liberty always with right reason dwells 
Twinn’d, and from her hath no dividual being.” 
PARADISE Lost, xii. 83. 


This difference between freedom in sin, and freedom in holi- 
ness, is referred to by Christ, in John viii. 32-36. The free- 
dom of the will, in our Lord’s use of the term in this pas- 
sage, is simply the inclination of the will. Whoever is 
inclined is ipso facto free, be the inclination right or wrong. 
But, holy inclination is true freedom (évrus éAcvJ_epor, John 
viii. 36), because it agrees with the prescript of the moral 
law. Sinful inclination (which is as really inclination as 
holy inclination) is false freedom, because it conflicts with 
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the moral law, and is forbidden by it. But the law never 
forbids the real, and the true; only the unreal, and the false. 


Ver. 21. St. Paul strengthens his exhortation to yield the 
members to righteousness, by a reference to the conse- 
quences of the contrary course. Two views of the structure 
of the verse are possible: 1. The interrogation ends with 
tore, and the remaining clause contains the answer (Theo- 
doret, Luther, Melanch., De Wette, Tholuck, Olshausen, 
Lachmann, Tischendorf). 2. The interrogation ends with 
érauryiveote (Chrys., Beza, Calvin, Grotius, Wetstein, Ben- 
gel, Fritzsche, Winer, Meyer, Murdock’s Peshito, Eng. Ver.). 
This latter arrangement, which is preferable, requires either 
éxeivwv, or év Tovrois, to be supplied before é@' ots. Kxapmov] 
gain, or advantage. é¢’] “over,” or “on account of.” 
éraucyuveorJe| This word gives, indirectly, a part of the an- 
swer to the question which, by the punctuation we have 
adopted, receives no direct answer. If they were ashamed 
of yielding their members to impurity, they obtained no 
advantage. tédos] This clause indirectly gives the remain- 
der of the answer, and the most important part of it. The 
final termination of such conduct being endless perdition, 
there can be no xaprdés. Jdvaros| is the contrary of fwy aid- 
vios in verse 22, to which it is antithetic. See comment on 
Vo 1A. 


Ver. 22. vei] now, as Christians, i. e. éAcvdepwSevres}] the 
same description of believers as that in verse 18, and involv- 
ing the same view of the will. See comment on verse 18. 
Sovrlwdevres TO JeG| See the explanation of édovAdIyre rH Stixat- 
oovvy, inverse 18. St. Paul is not shy of the unusual phrase, 
“slavery to righteousness.” This is the fourth time he has 


“ 
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used it. His favorite title, as descriptive of himself, is SodXos 
Xpwrod. Rom. i. 1; 1 Cor. vii. 22; 2 Cor. x. 7; Gal. i. 10; 
Phileas Pits k. 1,..et alia. Compare also nim say, Josh. 
xxiv. 29; Job i. 8; Ps. cv. 6; Jer. xxxiii, 21, et alia. eds] 
denotes the tendency of the xapzds. dyvacpdv] as in verse 19. 
tédos] denotes the termination of the xapmds. Liberation 
from sin and subjection to righteousness tends to perfect 
sanctification, and ends in eternal felicity. wiv] compre- 
hends all good, in relation to body, soul, and spirit. aidvov] 
denotes endlessness, here; because of the nature of the aiwv 
spoken of. The Scriptures know of but two aidves: the 
present aiwy, and the future aisy; 6 viv aidv, and aiwy 6 pedAwv 
(Mat. xii. 32; Luke xvi. 8; Heb. vi. 5; Eph. i. 21). The 
doctrine of an indefinite series of aidves, or cycles, is Gnostic 
and not Biblical. Christianity recognizes but two ages, or 
worlds: the temporal and the eternal. Accordingly, in 
Scripture, anything that is aidvos belongs either to one 
world, or the other; either to the present temporal age 
(Philemon, 15), or to the future endless age (2 Cor. v. 1). 
The ¢wy here spoken of is, indisputably, a good that belongs 
to the future aisv, and will therefore endure as long as that 
does. Since fw7 in this verse is the antithesis to Jdévaros in 
verse 21, the epithet aisvos belongs to the latter also, though 
it is not expressed. The “death” occurs in the same future 
aidv with the “life.” Both have precisely the same duration; 
and the duration is endless because the future “age” or 
“world ” is endless. 


Ver. 23. yép] introduces further proof in corroboration of 
the doctrine taught in verses 21 and 22. déydéva] “rations” 
(épov: cooked meat), The word looks back to dzAa, in verse 
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13. Sin, unlike holiness, originates solely in the finite will. 
God does not “ work” in man “to will and to do” (Phil. ii. 
2; Eph. iii. 20; Coloss. i. 29), when man transgresses the 
moral law. Consequently, sin is absolute demerit or guilt, 
and its recompense is “ wages,” in the strict sense. The 
sinner, if he pleased, could demand eternal death as his due 
upon principles of exact justice. He has earned it by his 
own action alone. ys auaptias] sin personified pays wages 
for military service. Javaros] as in verses 16 and 21. The 
adjective aiwyos is omitted with Jdvares, because it is ex- 
pressed with its antithesis fo; in accordance with the gram- 
matical principle, that when two clauses are antithetic to 
each other, an epithet may be suggested in the first clause 
by its expression in the second, or suggested in the second 
clause by its expression in the first. The epithet aiwvios is 
expressed with xoAaows and zp, in Mat. xxv. 41,46. xdpipa] 
St. Paul does not say é~ava ris duxaoowvys, as the antithesis 
of épavis ris duaprias; because the imputed righteousness of 
a believer is a gratuity, and his inherent righteousness is the 
product of the Holy Spirit moving and inclining his will. 
Righteousness, unlike sin, is not self-originated, and conse- 
quently its reward must be gracious, and only relatively 
merited. The recompense of righteousness is yapiopa, and 
not dona, év Xpwrd] in Christ, as both the ground and the 
cause. Only as man is one with Christ, is this gift of eter- 
nal life possible. 
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Ver. 1. St. Paul @ontinuesythelléonsidération Of the Con- 
‘nection between justification and sanctification, which he 


began in chapter vi. 1. 


He illustrates by t 
‘7 ayvoeire| compare vi. 3. ddeAdoi] all Christians, 
i. 13; xii. 10. vopov] the Old Testament law; which, as the 
base from which the gospel proceeded, was known by Gen- 
tile as well as Jewish Christians. dyJpumov| is generic: in- 
cluding woman as well as man, the female as well as male. 
This is plain from verse 2, where it is asserted in illustration 
of the legal principle that “‘ man is bound by the law as long 
as he lives,” that “the woman is bound by the law.” See 
the explanation of dySpwros in v. 12. 


VER. 2. yap] introduces a proof of the proposition in verse 
1, derived from the marriage relation. dédera:] has been 
still is bound. véuw] the Mosaic law, 


‘ulamaleaaieaeninatbionsates™ riers] in the active 
signifies to nullify; in the passive, to free from. Compare 


vi. 6; 2 Cor. iii. 11. 
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Ver. 3. dpa oty|] “accordingly, then.” Compare v. 18. 
xenparioet] Shall be “formally denominated,” or “styled.” 
Acts xi, 26. yévyra] to “belong to,” as the wife to the 
husband. Compare 2 Cor. xi. 2; Eph. v. 25 sq. 


Ver. 4. dore] is illative: ‘ wherefore.” Compare Mat. xii. 


31. Kai dpeis] “ye too,” like the woman, in verse 2. éava- 
twJnre| the aorist signification is to be retained: “ ye became 


dead aw” (when ye bli eneanes yen ANE 
u (verse 1). If the figure had been regularly 


carried out, the writer would have said that the law became 
dead. The Receptus reading, aroJavovros, in verse 6, would 
favor this. 1@ vouw| The Mosaic law both ceremonial and 
moral, but eminently the latter. c#paros] the body offered 
as an iAaoryptov, Rom. iii. 25. Through the instrumentality of 
Christ’s atonement, in reference to which the believer has 
been baptized as the sign of his faith (vi. 3), he is dead to 
the law considered as a means of justification, and the law is 
dead to him 


indicates the purpose of this deadness to the law. 
The justification is in order to sanctification. yevéoSa] as 
in verse 8. The marriage union is the emblem of the spir- 
itual union between Christ and the believer. Isa. Ixii. 5; 


Eph. v. 23-32. éyepIerr] 


See 
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comment on vi. 3-5. Kaprogopjowuey] the figure of mar- 
riage is still kept up. Faith in atoning blood is fruitful of 
good works. 


Ver. 5 contains a confirmation of the preceding statement 
respecting the believer’s fruitfulness in holiness, by a refer- 
ence to the effect of the law upon an unbeliever. The former 
is freed from the curse of the law, and for this reason obeys 
the law from love, with spontaneity, and gladness of heart. 
The latter is under the curse of the law, and by reason of 
servile fear, and the bondage of his will, is driven more and 
more into sin. For him, ‘the law is the strength (instead 
of the destruction) of sin,” 1 Cor. xv. 56. dre] implies a 
state of things that has passed away. Compare vi. 17, 20, 
21; vii. 9.  oapxi] here denotes: 1. the entire man, as 
“spirit, soul, and body” (1 Thess. v. 23); and 2. the entire 
man as corrupt. Compare Rom. iv. 1; vi. 19; vii. 18, 25; viii. 
3, 5; 2 Cor. x. 3, et alia. The phrase év capxi is equivalent 
to the “natural man” of 1 Cor. ii. 14. madara] “pas- 
sions:” from patior. Both the mental and the physical 
passions are marked by a degree of passiveness. They are 
the effects of exciting and stimulating objects, to which the 
soul and body supinely yield. The English version renders 
the word by “motions,” in the sense of “emotions: ” 
“drugs, or minerals, that waken motion,” Othello, i. 2. 
Cogan (On the Passions, i. 1) thus defines: ‘ Emotions, ac- 
cording to the genuine signification of the word, are the 
sensible and visible effects which particular passions produce 
upon the frame, in consequence of some particular agitation 
of the mind.” dpaprwv] the plural denotes the acts, in dis- 
tinction from the principle of sin. See the analysis in James 
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i. 15, where the principle of sin is denominated émJupia, and 
the particular act dapria, 6:4 rod voxov] through the law as 
an occasional (not efficient) cause. The explanation of this 
important statement is given, at length, by the Apostle, in 
vii. 7-13. émpyetro] “energized:” the passions, or emotions, 
operate inwardly and dynamically. éy rots] in them as the 
seat, and by them as the instruments. péAeow] includes the 
mental faculties, as well as the bodily organs. The sinful 
passions, or emotions, operate in and by the human under- 
standing and the human will, as well as in and by the fleshly 
members and the five senses. Envy, malice, emulation, pride, 
_ and avarice, are “ passions,” in St. Paul’s sense, equally with 
the physical appetites that show themselves in gluttony, 
drunkenness, and fornication. All are alike the “ motions 
of sin.” See the comment on vi. 13. kxapwogopjoa]| is cor- 
relative to the same word in verse 4. The figure of marriage 
is stillin view. Javdrw| the dative of advantage. 


Ver. 6. mvi] is opposed to ore in verse 5. It denotes the 
present believing and justified state. xarnpynInue|] See com- 
ment on verse 2. 476 Tov vopov] the believer is delivered from 
the law as penalty, and as the instrument of justification. 
éroJavovres| is the reading of SABCL Erasmus, Mill, Griesb., 
Scholz, Hahn, Lachm., Tisch. The English Version, Elzevir, 
and Beza read drodavévros. The first is preferable diplomati- 
cally and logically, though not rhetorically ; as it does not 
carry out the figure in verse 1. As the law stands for the 
first husband, the law should die, rather than the woman, 
who stands for the believer. But St. Paul may have wished 
to avoid the phrase: “death of the law.” He has previously 
said that believers die to the law, in verse 4. év @] i.e., rovrw 
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év @; the reference is to the antecedent rod véuov. xa 
peta] the 1 
« 


pare 1. 18, where the criminal is represente 
holding down the truth, and keeping it underneath. This 
latter suppression differs from the former, by being only 
temporary ; because it is a “holding down in unrighteous- 
mess ;” the former is a holding down in righteousness. 
aore}| denotes the actual effect, or consequence. The death 
to the law, and deliverance from it, result in a more perfect 
and better obedience of the law, instead of a ‘continuance 
in sin,” vi. 1, 15. dovAevew] the present tense denotes con- 
stant and habitual action. «awéryrt] the obedience that is 
rendered to the law by the believer is that of a “new 
creature” (2 Cor. v. 17; Gal. vi. 15) and of a ‘new man” 
(Col. iii. 10; Eph. ii. 15). It is “new,” also, in respect to 
the principle from which it flows: viz., love instead of fear, 
which was the old principle (Ezek. xi. 19; xxxvi. 26). In 
2 Cor. x. 5, it is denominated “the obedience of Christ.” 
nvevpatos| denotes, here, not the Holy Spirit, which is never 
a “new” spirit, but the human spirit enlightened, enlivened, 
and actuated by the divine: a new spirit in man, compared 
with the previous one. Service that originates in “newness 
of spirit” is spontaneous, genial, and free (é« xapdias, vi. 17). 
Such being the nature of the obedience rendered by one who 
has “died with Christ for sin,” and has ‘‘ become dead to the 
law by the body of Christ,” it is plain that there is nothing 
licentious, or antinomian, in the doctrine of vicarious atone- 
ment. zadavérytt| the legal precedes the evangelical (1 Cor. 
xv. 46); the “natural man” is the “old man” (Rom. vi. 6; 
Eph. iv. 22; Col. iii. 9). ypdpparos] denotes the law in its 
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written and external form. Compare Rom. ii. 20; 2 Cor. 
iii. 6. Service that is performed in the “oldness of the let- 
ter” originates in fear instead of love, in spasmodic struggle 
instead of living impulse, in volitionary effort instead of in- 
ward inclination, has reference merely to the letter instead 
of the intent of the law, is forced out by the threat and 
penalty of the law instead of drawn out by its excellence 
and beauty (Ps. cxix. 97). These two kinds of obedience 
are exact contraries. In the one case, the law is external to 
the will: it is written on the heart (Rom. ii. 15), but not into 
the heart (Jer. xxxi. 33). Consequently, the obedience is 
mechanical and false. In the other case, the law through 
regeneration is internal to the will: is no longer a threat but 
an impulse; no longer a statute but a force (Ps. xxxvii. 81; 
xl. 8; Is. li. 7). Consequently, the obedience is vital and 
real. In the moralist and legalist, will and conscience are 
separate and antagonistic. In the-believer, they are one and 
harmonious. 


i which raises an objection 
sugges ords ra dua Tov vomov evypyetto, in verse 5 of 


the preceding paragraph, and replies to it. The reply con- 
stitutes in addition to that already given, that 


paragra 
of verse hich describes the unbeliever, first as uncon- 
victed (status securitatis), and then as under 


ion (sta- 
tus sub lege); the second, consisting of verse hich 
delineates the experience of the believer contending victori- 
ously with remaining depravity (status aN Au- 
gustine, Luther, Calvin, Pareus, Chemnitz, Gerhard, Wolfius, 


Owen, Delitzsch, Philippi, Haldane, and Hodge take this 
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view. 
ut in a convicted and transitional 
state, is supported by Chrysostom, the Arminian exegetes 
generally, Bengel, De Wette, Meyer, Tholuck, Hengsten- 
berg, Neander, Nitzsch, Miiller, Stuart. i otv epotpev] intro- 
& vopos 
dpaptia;| is the law, in its very nature and essence, sin? It 
is stronger than duaprias didxovos, in Gal. ii. 17. dAAa] intro- 
duces the exactly contrary position: “on the contrary, I,” 
etc. tv dyopriay| the article is specific: the principle of sin, 
originated in the manner described in v. 12 sq., latent in 
every man (v. 14), and elicited by temptation alluring and 
law prohibiting. éyvwv] the aorist signification is to be re- 
tained: “I had not known,” in the days of unbelief, i. e.; 
the time denoted by zoré, in verse 9. The omission of ay 
with both éywy and ydev strengthens the conditional force 
of the verbs, making the affirmation more positive (Winer, 
p- 305). The knowledge meant is that of clear and painful 
consciousness: what is technically denominated “conviction 
of sin.” «i py] supply éyvwov. vopov] the Old Testament 
written law, which, however, includes natural ethics. St. 
Paul, in this passage, is describing his own past experience, 
as representative of that of every convicted person, either 
Jew or Gentile, under revelation or outside of it. The appli- 
cation of the unwritten as well as the written law, elicits the 
sense of sin (ii. 15). te] “even:” it qualifies pdev- “for, 
lust I should not have even known, still less, have resisted, 
unless,” etc. éauIvpiav] lust generically: mental as well as 
physical, yet with a reference to bodily appetite, as that 
species of forbidden evil desire which is most patent to 
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human observation. The catalogue of lusts, both physical 
and mental, is given in Gal. v. 16-21. Fletcher, in his Pur- 
ple Island (Canto vii.), has analysed and delineated each. 
See, also, Eph. ii. 3, where af érJvyiae are characterized as 
voluntary inclination (JeAjpara); and are classified as “ de- 
sires of the flesh, and of the mind.” Compare, also, 2 Tim. 
ili. 6, '7; iv. 3, where the hankering after false doctrine, and 
the itch for sensational preaching, are placed among the 
“lusts.” That émeIvuia is truly and properly sin, is proved 
by the interchange, in this verse, between it and dyapria, 
St. Paul regards the two as synonymes. The clause émupiay 
ovx Wdew is the equivalent of the preceding dmuapriay ovx eyvwv. 
To “know lust” is the same thing as to “know sin.” That 
lust is sin, is proved, also, by the prohibition of it in the 
tenth commandment. The moral law forbids nothing but 
sin; and the closing statute in the decalogue forbids inward 
lust. The Lawgiver, having in previous statutes prohibited 
particular forms of sin, as exhibited in particular acts of 
transgression,—theft, adultery, murder,—finally sums up all 
individual sins under the one generic denomination of “lust,” 
because all have their source and root in evil desire. Com- 
pare James i. 14, 15. The Septuagint translates tianp=xd 
(Exod. xx. 17) by ot« émduujoas. The English version: 
“Thou shalt not covet,” is inadequate, because covetousness 
now denotes only one form of lust. Upon the meaning of 
the tenth commandment as understood by St. Paul in this 
place, Rivetus (Explicatio Decalogi, vers. xv.) remarks: 
‘‘Patet Paulum extendere preceptum ad eam concupiscen- 
tiam, adversus quam Spiritus pugnat (Gai. v. 17), que re- 
pugnat legi mentis (Rom. vii. 23), quam mens regenita non 
approbat (vii. 15), quam non vult (vii. 16, 19). Kam tamen 
expresse peccatum dicit. Nam quinquies (vii. 13, 14, 17, 20, 
21) peccatum appellat legem in membris suis rebellantem, et 
obnoxium eum reddentem legi peccati.” Respecting the 
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relation of lust to the will, Rivetus remarks that ‘ concu- 
piscentia est inclinatio voluntaria.” ‘The concupiscence 
forbidden in the tenth commandment,” says Leighton (Ex- 
position of the Ten Commandménts), “is an inordinate 
desire, or the least beginning of such a desire. This com- 
mandment is broken by the least envious look upon any 
good of others, or the least bendings of the mind after it for 
ourselves, and by that common mischief of self-love, as the 
very thing that gives life to all such undue desires, and by 
that common folly of discontent at our own estate, which 
begets a wishing for that of others. This very concupis- 
cence itself, though it proceed no further than the rising of 
it in the mind, pollutes and leaves a stain behind it.” Simi- 
larly Owen (Saints’ Perseverance, Ch. xv.) remarks, that 
“‘though a man should abstain from all actual sins, or open 
commission of sin, all his days, yet if he have any habitual 
delight in sin, and defileth his soul with delightful contem- 
plations of sin) he liveth to sin and not to God, which a 
believer cannot do, for he is ‘not under law, but under 
grace’ To~abide in this state, is to ‘wear the garment 
spotted with the flesh)” The.term érJvpia sometimes, but 
not often, denotes holy desire, as in Gal. v. 17; Luke.xxu. 
15. ob« émIvunoas| The negative form of the law is always 
exasperating. It implies an existing inclination contrary to 
law, and sets up a barrier against it. It is the form of law 
for fallen creatures. “The law [in this negative form] is 
not/made for a righteous man, but for the lawless and dis- 
obedient, for the ungodly, and for sinners,” 1 Tim. 1. 9. 
Hence, the “ Thow shalt 70¢;”sawakens the consciousness of 
inward and slumbering lust; and, “ by the law, is the knowl- 
edge of sin,” iii. 20. This examination of the operation of 
the law makes it (plain’ that the law is not\sin (verse 7). 
That which detects and prohibits sin, cannot be of the 
nature of sin. 
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Ver. 8 continues the explanation, with the introductory 
particle dé. ddoppyv] from dao and dppaw- a departure; a 
start, rather than an “occasion” (Eng. Ver.). The simple 
nisus of the will is meant. ‘Sin taking a start, wrought,” 
etc. % amapria] sin in the form of inward lust (éreJuuia), and 
showing itself, after its start, in the passions or emotions 
(zaIjpara) spoken of in verse 5, 61a THs évroAns] is best con- 
nected with xarepydécaro (Bengel, De Wette, Fritzsche, Meyer, 
Tholuck). Compare dd rod dyatod Karépyafopeévy, in verse 13. 
Meyer asserts that ddopyny AaPetv is never connected with dd, 
but often with é«. ys évroAys] the article denotes the par- 
ticular tenth commandment, ov« émdupyoeis. Katepyacato] is 
supported by SACFGL Rec., Lachm.; xarypyacaro is the read- 
ing of BDE Tisch. The preposition is intensive: “wrought 
out.” mécav| anarthrous: ‘every kind of;” lust in all the va- 
rieties of its emotions (zaJypara, ver. 5). The law produces 
this irritating and stimulating effect, it must be observed, 
only in those who are év 79 capxi (verse 5): only in the unre- 
generate. In the unbeliever (who has not died and been 
intombed with Christ with respect to his atoning death, and 
risen again with him to newness of life), conscience and will 
are antagonistic (vill. 7). As a consequence, the moral law 
terrifies him by its threat of punishment, and irritates him 
by its strict requirement. Law is hateful and exasperating 
to all who do not love it; and in this way is the occasional 
cause of sin. Ovid (Amorum, ili. 4) notices this effect of 
the law: ‘‘ Desine vitia irritare vetando. Nitimur in veti- 
tum semper, cupimusque negata.” Horace also: “ Audax 
omnia perpeti gens humana ruit per vetitum nefas” (Carmi- 
num, i. 3). Compare Livy, xxxiv. 4; Seneca, De Clementia, 
i. 23; Euripidis, Medea, 1077. xwpis| “separate and apart 
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from.” Lachmann’s punctuation is preferable, which places 
‘only a comma between this clause and verse 9, because vexpd 
is antithetic to wv. yap] looks back to the assertion in 
verse 7, “I had not known sin but by the law.” “ For, 
apart from the law,” etc. vowov] anarthrous: law generally; 
as this is a general truth. dapria] supply éorw (not jv), as 
no particular time is intended. vexpa] unconvicted: without 
remorse (Chrys., Calvin, Olsh.); inactive (Tholuck, Meyer). 
The first is preferable. Sin was active, because it had taken 
a start and wrought all manner of concupiscence (verse 8); 
but it was not known in painful self-consciousness. vexpa 
certainly cannot have the absolute meaning which it has in 
James il. 17, 26; Heb. ix. 14. Only a seeming death is 
meant; like the death of sleep. Compare Shakspeare’s: 
“We were dead of sleep,” Tempest, v. 1. 


Ver. 9. éy® 6] in contrast with dpapra: “sin apart from 
law is dead, but I was alive.” wv] 1. I seemed, to myself, 
to live (August., Erasmus, Calvin). 2. I was without fear 
or apprehension (Melanch., Beza, Bengel). Both explana- 
tions are kindred, and should be combined. It is a seeming 
life, antithetic to the seeming death of sin in the preced- 
ing verse. The enjoyment of sin, and the absence of re- 
morse, make up a false and counterfeit life which is the char- 
acteristic of the unconvicted sinner. ‘“ Absentia legis facie- 
bat, ut viviret, hoc est, inflatus justitiae suze fiducia, vitam 
sibi arrogaret, quum tamen esset mortuus.” Calvin in loco. 
The life intended here, in wv, is the same with that ex- 
pressed in the second member of the epicure’s dictum: 
“ dum vivimus, vivamus,” or in the common phrases: “ high 
life,” and “seeing life.” xwpis] here, as in the preceding 
clause, is used in a qualified sense only. In the strict sense, 
neither sin nor the sinner can be separated from law. Wher- 
ever there is sin and a sinner, there is law (iv. 15; v. 13). 
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But there is not always the distinct consciousness of the 
claims of the law;-and in this sense, sin and the sinner are 
separate and apart from the law. But this separation can 
be only temporary. oré| “ formerly:” in the days of unre- 
generacy and unbelief, when sin was enjoyment without 
remorse or fear. This word is important, showing that this 
false and seeming life is not the writer’s present moral state. 
It is an “old thing” that has “ passed away ” (2 Cor. v. 17). 
ehJovons] “coming” into my consciousness. The law has 
been away (x#pis) from consciousness, and now returns, 
Compare the common phrase: “He has come to;” descrip- 
tive of recovery from the loss of consciousness in a fainting- 
fit, or swoon. Compare Luke xv. 1%. The position of 
é\Jovons is highly emphatic: the energy and onset with 
which the law comes in, and bears down upon the previous- 
ly happy and careless soul, are expressed by the collocation. 
mys évToAns] viz.: “thou shalt not lust” (verse 7). 


vy. 20-24). “He asserts, that the inmost thoughts of the 
heart, and the first motions of concupiscence therein, though 
not consented to, much less actually accomplished in the out- 
ward deeds of sin, and all the occasions leading unto them, 
are di i j This he doth in his holy 
A cota neers He declares the 
penalty of the law, on the least sin, to be hell fire, in his 
assertion of causeless anger to be forbidden in the sixth 
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commandment.” Owen, On Justification, Ch. xvii. évély- 
cev| revived from that state denominated vexpd, in verse 8. 
As the “ death ” of sin alluded to is the absence of the pain- 
ful conviction of sin, so the “reviving” of sin, here intended, 
is the presence of such conviction. 


Ver. 10. dé] denotes a contrast in déSavov to dvélnoe. 
But the contrast is verbal only, and not logical and real; 
because the “reviving” of sin in consciousness is the same 
thing, essentially, with the “death” here spoken of. Re- 
morse is a main element in spiritual death. daéJavov] does 
not imply that previously he was not dead, any more than 
the reviving of sin implies that previously there had been no 
sin. As the “coming” of the commandment brought him 
to the consciousness of a sin that was latent, so it brought 
him to the consciousness of a death that was already within 
him, and resting upon him. Compare John ii. 18. This 
text proves that spiritual death is not annihilation, because 
it implies consciousness. Physical death, confessedly, is not 
annihilation, It is only a peculiar mode of existence. In 
1 Cor. xv. 36, and John xii. 24, the physical “ death” of the 
corn of wheat is not the extinction of its substance, but the 
metamorphosis of it. Spiritual death, in like manner, sup- 
poses existence; because it is a vivid and distressing experi- 
ence. Compare Luke xvi. 23-27; Mat. xxv. 30; 1 Thess. iv. 
13; 1 Tim. v. 6; Rev. iii. 3; xx. 10. Both spiritual life and 
spiritual death imply a spiritual substance existing in the 
highest degree of energetic action, and possessing conscious- 
ness at its greatest intensity. The one is conscious blessed- 
_ ness; and the other is conscious misery. etpédn] “found:” 
not originally constituted so by the divine arrangement. 
Compare éyévero in verse 13. The death which has been 
spoken of as resulting from the moral law, is the conse- 
quence of human action, and not of the design of God in 
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laying down the moral law. is fwyv] the original aim and 
object of the divine command is life, and not death; happi- 
ness, and not misery. avrn| “even this,” in itself consid- 
ered, beneficent thing. eis Jdvaroy| the actual, but not pri- 
marily designed result. See the author’s discourse upon, 
“The original and the actual relation of man to law.” Ser- 
mons to the Natural Man, pp. 231-248. 


Ver. 11. ydp] introduces the explanation of the statement 
in the preceding verse. dpopunv] See comment on verse 8. 
dua THs evtoAys| is connected with éEnrérnoev: the command- 
ment is the occasional cause. éfratncev] The convicted 
man betakes himself to the law, expecting by it to obtain 
life and bléssedness. Instead of this, he “finds,” by it, only 
death and misery. See Gal. iii. 1-3, 21; v. 2-4. This, the 
apostle represents as a deception by the law; though, in 
reality, it is the sinner’s self-deception. The deception in 
the case is two-fold. 1. The law curses and condemns the 
transgressor, instead of pardoning him, Gal. i. 10. 2. The 
law elicits and exasperates, instead of removing his sin, 
Rom. iii. 20. Neither the guilt nor the pollution of sin is 
removable by the law; yet, man mistakenly hopes for its 
removal by means of “the works of the law,” i. e., personal 
attempts at obediente, airys] “the very law itself,” which 
had been ordained to life. dméxrewev] is suggested by dzeé- 
Javov in verse 10. 


Ver. 12. dore|] introduces the logical conclusion from the 
reasoning in verses 7-11. A law having such characteristics, 
and operating in such a manner, cannot be sin. év] implies 
an adversative d¢ which is not expressed: ‘‘ The law, indeed, 
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is good, but sin misuses it.” vouos}] the written Mosaic 
law, but inclusive of the unwritten law. 7 évroAn] denotes 
the particular commandment forbidding evil desire. Three 
distinct and separate epithets are applied to this, while 
only one is applied to the law generally, because this par- 
ticular statute has been spoken of as particularly occasion- 
ing the activity of sin. dyia kai dixaia cai dyady| The cumu- 
lation of the epithets, and their careful connection by the 
copulative, are highly negative to the question, “Is the law 
sin ?” 


Ver. 13 presents another objection, the reply to which is 
a reaffirmation of the excellence of the law. The question 
is equivalent to: Is the law death? corresponding to the 
question in verse 7: Is the law sin? dyaJdv] this is the last 
of the epithets applied to the law, in the preceding verse. 
éuoi] refers to the apostle as he was zoré (verse 9). He 
would not think of asking such a question in reference to 
himself in his present moral status, as ‘‘a man in Christ 
Jesus.”  éyévero| is the reading of SABCDE Lachm., Tisch. 
The Receptus, KL read yéyove. The word denotes a trans- 
formation by gradual development. The question is: Did 
the good law become death, the greatest of evils, by a divine 
arrangement, so that God is the author of this bad result of 
a good thing? jy yévorro| the question is negatived in the 
strongest form. 7 duapria] supply éuou éyévero Javaros. va] 
denotes God’s purpose and arrangement. ary| is emphatic 
by its position, and refers to the exhibition of the inward 
nature of sin. The object of God is to show forth the 
malignant quality of sin, which converts a good into an evil, 
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Sdvarov, iva yévnta xa¥ brrepBodjv apaptwrgos 7) apap-— 
Tia dia THs evTOAHS 

duapria] is the predicate of the verb. xarepyaCopévy] the par- 
ticiple assigns a reason: “since it works out.” wa] repeats 
a second time, and with strong emphasis, the divine purpose 
in this arrangement. yévyra| is equivalent to davy in the 
preceding clause, and has a kindred meaning. The devel- 
opment of sin, in the manner that has been described, re- 
veals its exceeding wickedness. 6a ts évroAns| is connected 
with yévyra. By means of the law, as the instrument, the 
disclosure is made. 

The section contained in verses 7-13, as thus interpreted, 
will read as follows, by supplying the ellipses. ‘‘ What shall 
we say then [in view of the statement, that the motions of 
sins are by the law]? Is the law [in its very nature] sin? 
God forbid. On the contrary, I had not become convicted 
of sin, but by the law; for I had not even known lust [to be 
sin], unless the law had said, ‘Thou shalt not lust.’ But 
sin [as a latent and unconscious principle] taking a start, 
wrought in me, through the instrumentality of the law, evil 
desires of every kind. For, without [the disclosures of] the 
law, sin is dead (latent and unconscious); but, I [an uncon- 
victed sinner] was formerly alive (happy and fearless in sin) 
without [the disclosures of] the law. But when the com- 
mandment came [to my consciousness], sin revived (became 
remorse); but I died [with fear of death and hell], and the 
law, ordained to life [for a holy being], I [a sinner] found 
to be unto death. For, sin taking a start [as already said], 
deceived me through the commandment [by suggesting jus- 
tification by works], and slew me [with pangs of conscience, 
and fears of perdition]. So that the law is [neither sin, nor 
death, but] holy, just, and good. Does it follow, then, that 
that which is good [in its own nature] was made death to 
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me [by God’s agency]? God forbid. [On the contrary, 
this must be charged upon sin.] - For, sin [became death to 
me], in order that it might be seen to be [dreadful and 
malignant] sin, since it works death by means of a law that 
is good and beneficent.” 


Verses 14-25 contain still further proof that the law, in its 
own nature, is neither sin nor death, by a reference to the 
experience of the believer. Having evinced this, in the pre- 
ceding section, by examining the experience of the unregen- 
erate, both as unconvicted and convicted, St. Paul now turns 
to the experience of the regenerate. The sudden and strik- 
ing change, in verse 14, and continuing through the entire 
section, from the past to the present tense, together with 
moré in verse 9, indicates this. Calvin’s statement of the re- 
lation of Rom. vii. 1-13 to vii. 14-25 is as follows: “ Initio, 
nudam nature et legis comparationem proponit apostolus. 
Deinde exemplum proponit hominis regenerati: in quo sic 
carnis reliquiz cum lege Domini dissident, ut spiritus ei 
libenter obtemperet.” Calvin ad Romanos, vii. 14. 

The clue to the meaning of this important and disputed 
section is in Owen’s remark (Holy Spirit, III. vi.), that “in 
the unregenerate convicted man, the conflict is merely be- 
tween the mind and conscience on the one hand, and the 
will on the other. The will is still absolutely bent on sin, 
only some head is made against its inclinations by the light 
of the mind before sin, and rebukes of conscience after it. 
But in the case of the regenerate man, the conflict begins to 
be in the will itself. A new principle of grace having been 
infused thereinto, opposes those habitual inclinations unto 
evil which were before predominant in it. This fills the soul 
with amazement, and in some brings them to the very door 
of despair, because they see not how nor when they shall be 
delivered (vii. 24). So was it with the person instanced in 
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% oiSauev yap Srv 6 vdmwos mvevpaTtixos éoTws eyo Sé 
cdpKiwos cit, TeTpayévos UTO THY auapTiay. 


Augustine’s Confessions, VIII. v. ‘The new will, which be- 
gan to be in me, whereby I would love thee, O my God, the 
only certain sweetness, was not yet able to overcome, per- 
fectly, my former will confirmed by long continuance. So, 
my two wills, the one old, the other new, the one carnal, the 
other spiritual, conflicted between themselves, and rent my 
soul by their disagreement. Then did I understand by ex- 
perience in myself what I had read, how the flesh lusteth 
against the Spirit, and the Spirit lusteth against the flesh. 
I was myself on both sides; but, more in that which I ap- 
proved in myself, than in what I condemned in myself. I 
was not more in that which I condemned, because, for the 
most part, I suffered unwillingly what I did willingly: ac- 
cording to the Apostle’s words, ‘What I hate, that do I. It 
is no more I that do it; but sin that dwelleth in me.’ ” 


Ver. 14. oidapev] it is conceded by all. yap] looks back 
to the affirmation that the law is holy, just, and good, and 
introduces a new proof of the position, avevparixds] 1. re- 
quires a spiritual and perfect obedience (Calvin); 2. has 
respect to what is inward and sincere (Beza); 3. is fulfilled 
only by those who are actuated by the Holy Spirit (Tholuck); 
4. is the expression of the Holy Spirit, the absolute avedua 
(Meyer, Hodge). The last is preferable, as a single defini- 
tion; but it is better to combine all four of these views. 
The idea intended to be suggested by the epithet wvevparixds 
is that of absolute and unmixed perfection, in contrast with 
the imperfection of the regenerate man. The moral law is 
spiritual, simply and purely. There is no mixture in it of 
the sensual with the spiritual, of the flesh with the spirit, as 
there is in the character of the believer. Law is nothing but 
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holiness. ‘The law of the Lord is perfect,” Ps. xix. 7. Com- 
pare the “perfect will (law) of God,” Rom. xii. 2. It is 
marked by what Owen (Mortification, Ch. xi.) denominates 
“the holiness, spirituality, fiery severity, inwardness, abso- 
luteness of the law.” ‘The law is perfect, and bindeth 
every one to full conformity, in the whole man, unto the 
righteousness thereof, and unto entire obedience for ever; 
so as to require the utmost perfection of every duty, and to 
forbid the least degree of every sin. It is spiritual, and so 
reacheth the understanding, will, affections, and all other 
powers of the soul; as well as words, works, and gestures” 
(Westminster Larger Catechism, 99). éya 8] “But I, on 
the contrary.” The éy®, here, denotes the writer himself in 
his present moral condition, as eiyc shows. He looks into 
himself as he now is, and finds in the mixed experience of 
holiness and sin, which he subsequently delineates, a strik- 
ing contrast to the unmixed holiness of the law. The law is 
perfect; he is imperfect. In order to the correct exegesis, 
it is necessary, in the outset, to notice two senses in which 
éy® is used, in this section, by St. Paul: 1. comprehensive ; 
2. limited. The comprehensive éy# denotes the entire per- 
son of the believer, as actuated by both the Holy Spirit, and 
the remainders of the evil principle of sin. The éy# in this 
sense is complex, and contains a mixture of both the spirit- 
ual and the carnal, in which, however, the spiritual predom- 
inates. The limited éyw, on the other hand, denotes the per- 
son of the believer only as actuated by the Holy Spirit, 
omitting and excluding the workings of remaining sin. 
The instances of this latter signification are only two: viz., 
éy® in verses 17 and 20 qualified by ovxers, This limited eyo 
is also described, in verse 22, as 6 éow dvJIpwros, and in -verses 
23 and 25, as 6 vopuos tod vods. The comprehensive éyo in- 
cludes the limited éyw plus the remnants of the old sinful 
nature; the limited éy» includes only the new principle of 
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holiness minus these remnants. The former is a complex of 
grace and sin; the latter is grace simply and only. It is 
evident, that not all that is predicable of the former ego may 
be predicated of the latter. In verse 16, St. Paul attributes 
a sin to the comprehensive éyx which, in verse 17, he asserts 
is not committed by the limited éya. In verse 20, he repeats 
the statement. odpxwos| This is the reading of SABCDEFG 
Griesb., Lachm., Scholz, Tisch. The Receptus reads capxixos. 
In classical usage, capxwos ds rather physical, than mental, in 
its signification. ‘ Words with the termination in wos desig- 
-nate the substance of which anything is made; thus Jvivos, 
of thyine wood (Rev. xviii. 12), iéAuwos, of glass (Rev. iv. 6). 
One of these is odpxids, the only form of the word which 
classical antiquity recognized (capxikés, like the Latin ‘ car- 
nalis,’ having been called out by the ethical necessities of 
the Church), and in 2 Cor. iii. 3 well rendered ‘fleshy:’ that 
is, having flesh for the substance and material of which it is 
made” (Trench’s Synonymes of the New Testament, Second 
Series, § xxii.). If the classical use is insisted upon, then 
gapkixds would be a stronger word than odpxwds, in this pas- 
sage: the latter referring rather to the body than to the soul, 
and finding the seat of the sin that is charged upon the per- 
son more in his flesh than in his will. In this case, cdpxwos 
would, perhaps, allude to the ‘‘ vile body” by which the be- 
liever is hampered (Phil. iii. 2). But the use of the two 
words by St. Paul in 1 Cor. iii. 1, 3 (a passage that throws 
much light upon this one) proves that they are interchange- 
able. The same authorities (SABC Griesb., Lachm., Tisch.) 
read gapxivos in 1 Cor. iii. 1, and capxixoi (twice) in 1 Cor. 
ii. 3. But the very same persons are spoken of, in both 
places: showing, as Tischendorf (in loco) remarks, that St. 
Paul employed “ duplicem formam promiscue.” So, Lange. 
This epithet cdpxuds (or capxixds), which the apostle applies 
to himself as descriptive of his moral state at the time of his 
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writing, determines the interpretation of the whole section. 
It is not the equivalent of pvxxds. Paul does not say that 
he is a “natural man.” The pux kos dvIpwros is unregener- 
ate. See 1 Cor. 11.14; Jude 19. The epithet “carnal” in 
this passage does not signify total depravity. It designates 
a partial and not a total tendency of the éyo. It is used 
comparatively. Compared with the daw, he is carnal. The 
law is absolutely and totally spiritual (zvevparicds), but he is 
not absolutely and totally holy. He is still to some extent, 
and he feels it to be no small extent (verse 24), ruled by 
cap But he is not wholly and completely ruled by it. He 
is inwardly inclined to good (verses 15, 19, 21); is disin- 
clined to, and hates evil (verses 15, 16, 19); ‘ delights in the 
law of God” (verse 22); and “serves the law of God” (verse 
25). The natural man is not thus described in Scripture. 
That a regenerate man may be called “carnal” is proved by 
1 Cor. iii. 1, 3. Here, this epithet is applied to certain be- 
lievers who, by reason of the weakness of their faith, are 
denominated ‘‘ babes in Christ;” who are described as “la- 
borers together with God,” as ‘‘ God’s husbandry and God’s 
building ” (verse 9), as “‘the temple of God,” in whom “the 
Spirit of God dwelleth” (verse 16), yet, by reason of ‘en- 
vying and strife and divisions,” are also described as “ car- 
nal,” and “walking as men.” -rempapeévos, etc.] this clause 
explains the meaning of the epithet odpxivds which St. Paul 
applies to himself. The carnality which he mourns over is a 
species of bondage. Compare aiypadurifovra in verse 25. 
The phrase rémpaxev eis tas xeipas is found in the Septuagint 
version of 1 Sam. xxiii. 7. The word mempapévos, like oapkt- 
vos, is used relatively. It denotes, not the absolute and total 
bondage of the unregenerate, but the partial bondage of the 
imperfectly sanctified. The succeeding explanation proves 
this. Similar descriptions of the inward state of the re- 
newed soul are frequent in Scripture. Compare Ps. xxxviii. 
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1-10; xxxinie 8-11 59x 019301 1-195 x3 ae 283 xix: 
96, 120, 176; Isa. vi. 5; Mat. xxvi. 41; Rom. viii. 23; 1 Cor. 
ix. 26, 27; iii, 1-4; Eph. vi. 12; Phil. iii, 12-14; Heb. xii. 
1; 1 John i. 8. The continual prayer and struggle that 
mark the Christian race and fight, show that although the 
regenerate believer is not in the total and hopeless slavery 
of the unregenerate man, he is yet under so much of a bond- 
age as to prevent perfect obedience; to make him “ poor in 
spirit ” (Mat. v. 3), ‘““weary and heavy laden” (Mat. xi. 28); 
and to force from him the cry: “‘O wretched man, who shall 
deliver me?” Otherwise, there would be no call for such 
prayer and struggle. The following are some of the charac- 
teristics of this partial bondage of the believer, as compared 
with the total bondage of the unbeliever. 1. It is accom- 
panied with the hope and expectation that it will one day 
cease entirely (Rom. vii. 24; vill. 24, 25; Ps. xxxvili. 15; xl. 
1-3; Lam. iii. 26). The unbeliever has no such hope or expec- 
tation (Eph. ii. 12). 2. It is accompanied with weariness and 
hatred of the sin that causes the bondage (Rom. vii. 15, 19, 
23, 24). The unbeliever, if unconvicted (‘alive without the 
law”), has no feeling upon the subject; if convicted (‘the 
commandment coming”) has only the emotions of remorse 
and fear, which are not hatred of sin, or weariness of it 
(2 Cor. vii. 10). 3. The believer positively loves holiness, 
and hates sin; he is inclined to good, and disinclined to evil, 
as the terms JeAw and pod imply (Rom. vii. 15, 16, 19, 20, 
21, 22). The unbeltever hates holiness, and loves sin; is in- 
clined to evil, and disinclined to good (Rom. viii. 7). 7d] 
in connection with zempayeévos refers to the custom of com- 
pelling captives to pass under a yoke. Compare aiypaduri- 
fovra, in verse 23. Like raAaimwpos (ver. 24), it implies a 
weary consciousness of bondage. 


VzR. 15 begins the explanation, in detail, of the statement 
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that the writer is “carnal, sold under sin.” If not explained, 
the language might be taken in the absolute unqualified 
sense, and he be understood to say that he is a lost man: 
“in the gall of bitterness, and in the bond of iniquity” 
(Acts viii. 23). yap] looks back to the assertion in verse 14, 
and introduces the proof and explanation of it. Karepydfopac] 
the present tense denotes what the writer is now doing. It 
does not, however, denote unresisted, habitual, and uniform 
action. St. Paul does mean to teach that he “ disallows of” 
and “hates” every single thing, without exception, that he 
is now doing; because he subsequently describes himself as 
“inclined to good” (verse 21), and “serving the law of 
God” (verse 25). Consequently, xarepydfopar denotes re- 
pressed and intermittent action, in distinction from unre- 
sisted habitual and uniform action. The apostle acknowl- 
edges that often, but not invariably, he commits actual sin 
of thought, word, and deed. He teaches, also, that a part 
of his inward experience, but not the whole of it, is the 
working of remaining concupiscence (éeJupia). He is con- 
scious of the “lusting of the flesh against the Spirit;” but 
also, of the “lusting of the Spirit against the flesh” (Gal. v. 
17). The difference between repressed and intermittent, 
and habitual and uniform action, is marked in 1 John i. 8, 
compared with 1 John iii. 6, 9. Upon this important point, 
we avail ourselves of the views of Owen, whose explanation 
of the seventh chapter of Romans, in his treatises upon In- 
dwelling Sin and the work of the Holy Spirit, is marked 
by his usual psychological subtlety, and spiritual insight. 
‘“‘There are in believers,” says Owen (Holy Spirit, IV. vi.), 
“inclinations and dispositions to sin proceeding from the 
remainders of an habitual principle. This the Scripture 
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calls the ‘flesh,’ ‘lust,’ ‘the sin that dwelleth in us,’ ‘the 
body of death;’ being what yet remaineth in believers of 
that vicious corrupted depravation of our nature which 
came upon us by the loss of the image of God. This still 
continueth in believers, inclining them unto evil, according 
to the power and efficacy that is remaining in it, in various 
degrees.” This remaining corruption, or concupiscence, 
Owen asserts to be of the nature of a habit (habitus), or 
disposition; yet its workings in the believer are not habit- 
ual, in the sense of being wnrepressed, uniform, and invari- 
able ; because they are resisted and more or less overcome, 
by grace in the soul. The “lustings of the Spirit against 
the flesh” (Gal. v. 17) prevent the flesh from having that 
unintermittent and unvarying operation which it has in the 
unregenerate. ‘We must distinguish,” says Owen (In- 
dwelling Sin, Chap. vi.), ‘between the habitual frame of the 
heart, and the natural propensity or habitual inclination of 
the law ofsin in the heart. The habitual inclination of the 
heart is denominated from the principle that bears chief or 
sovereign rule in it; and therefore in believers it is unto 
good, unto God, unto holiness, unto obedience. The believ- 
er’s heart is not habitually inclined unto evil by the remain- 
ders of indwelling sin, but this sin in the heart hath a con- 
stant habitual propensity unto evil, in itself considered, or in 
its own nature.” In other words, indwelling sin in the be- 
liever is of the nature of a habit or disposition, in distinction 
from an act; but it isnot the characteristic of a believer, as 
it is of an unbeliever, to habitually indulge and act out this 
habit or disposition. ‘‘Upon the introduction of the new 
principle of grace and holiness,” says Owen (Holy Spirit, IV. 
vi.), “this habit of sin is weakened, impaired, and so disen- 
abled, as that it cannot nor shall incline unto sin, with that 
constancy and prevalency as formerly, nor press ordinarily 
with the same urgency and violence. Hence in the Scrip- 
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ture it is said to be dethroned by grace, so as that it shall 
not reign or lord it over us, by hurrying us into the pursuit 
of its uncontrollable inclinations, Rom. vi. 12. Those who 
have this spiritual principle of holiness, may be surprised 
into actual omission of duties, and commission of sins, and a 
temporary indulgence of corrupt affections. But habitually 
they cannot be so. An habitual reserve for anything that is 
sinful, or morally evil, is eternally inconsistent with this 
principle of holiness. This spiritual principle of holiness in 
the believer disposeth the heart unto duties of holiness con- 
stantly and evenly. He in whom it is feareth always, or is 
in the fear of the Lord all the day long. It is true, that the 
actings of grace in us are sometimes more intense and vigor- 
ous than at other times; and we ourselves are sometimes 
more watchful, and diligently intent on all occasions of act- 
ing out grace, whether in solemn duties, or in our general 
course, than we are at. some other times. Moreover, there 
are especial seasons wherein we meet with greater difficulties 
and obstructions from our lusts and temptations than ordi- 
nary, whereby this holy disposition is intercepted, and im- 
peded. But notwithstanding all these things which are con- 
trary to it, and obstructive of its operations, in itself and in 
its own nature it doth constantly and evenly incline the soul 
unto duties of holiness.” ‘ywwooxw|] Explanations: 1. ywooxw 
denotes love and inclination ; and not mere approbation, 
which may exist without love of holiness or hatred of sin. 
This is the Hebraistic and Biblical use of the word. It is like 
gan in Gen. xviii. 19; Ps. i. 6; xxxvi.10; cxliv.3; Hosea viii. 
4; "Amos iii. 2. Compare, also, Mat. vii. 23; Jobn x. 14; 1 Cor. 
viii. 3; xvi. 18; 2 Tim. ii. 19; 1 Thess. v. 12 (Ellicott in loc.). 
This signification is adopted by Augustine, Erasmus, Beza, 
Pareus, Grotius, Rosenmiiller, Semler. That this is the cor- 
rect view, is proved by the fact that od ywwoxw is in the next 
clause explained by od JéAw and yuo; and also by the subse- 
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quent description of the writer’s moral state, in which posi- 
tive aversion toward and hatred of evil, together with strug- 
gle against it, are delineated. 2. ywwoxw denotes the appro- 
bation of conscience. This is the classical use of the word. 
See Liddell and Scott, in voce. Ta yxpyod emordweda kat 
yyrwoKopev, ovk exrovotper 5¢ (Euripides, Medea, 1077). Com- 
pare Ovid’s “video meliora, proboque; deteriora sequor” 
(Met. vii. 20, 21). That the writer’s feeling toward the 
moral law is more than the necessary and organic action of 
conscience, is proved by the employment of ovjdouar in verse 
22, and dovAevw in verse 25; as well as of JeAw and pice, in 
other places. He not only “approves” of the law, but he 
“delights in” it, and “serves” it. St. Paul employs doxipa- 
fw and ovviornut, when he wishes to indicate the approbation 
of conscience. Compare Rom. ii. 18; iii. 5; xiv. 22; 1 Cor. 
xvi. 3; 2 Cor. i1.1; iv. 2; x. 18. 3. ywaéoxw means knowledge, 
or intelligence, simply. According to this view, St. Paul as- 
serts his ignorance of the sin which he commits. He does 
not understand the moral significance of it. This explana- 
tion of the word is adopted by Chrysostom, De Wette, 
Meyer, Tholuck, Ruckert, Philippi. It implies that the 
writer’s inward state, described by capxwds and rempapevos, is 
one of insensibility; the same as that described in verse 9 by 
the phrase: “alive without the law.” But this is a mental 
state that passed away, “when the commandment came.” 
If the person were still in this state of spiritual apathy, and 
ignorance, he could not feel the burden of being “ sold under 
sin,” or the spiritual sorrow implied in tadairwpos éyw (verse 
24). In Luke xxiii. 34, where the moral ignorance and un- 
consciousness of the unconvicted sinner is spoken of, didacx is 
used. The same éy® which is to be supplied with kxarepya{o- 
pat, is to be supplied with od ywaoxw, The very same person 
who commits the sin is disinclined to it, and hates it (verse 
15). The éya is the comprehensive éyw, including the “new 
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man” together with remnants of the “old man.” Both of 
these coexist in the unity of a single self-consciousness. 


‘*T hate my own vain thoughts that rise, 
But love thy law, my God.” 


St. Paul, as a person in whom there is a renewed nature and 
the remainders of a sinful one, has within himself the basis 
for a twofold activity and experience,—that of grace, and 
that of sin,—and can say “‘Z hate what J do.” And yet he 
is not a double-minded man: dvyp dipvxos (James i. 8). There 
are not two principles of action within him, of egwal strength 
and efficiency. There is only one principle, in the proper sense 
of the term, and the dying fragments of another. Grace is 
stronger than sin, in the believer. It is the dominant char- 
acteristic in him (vi. 17, 18, 22); and with reference to it, he 
is to be denominated a “saint” (vill. 27; xii. 13; xvi. 15; 
1 Cor. vi. 2; Eph. i. 1; Col. i. 2; Heb. vi. 10, et passim), and 
“perfect” (Mat. xix. 21; 1 Cor. ii. 6; Phil. ii. 15; James i. 
A; ill. 2). od yap JéAw, etc.| This clause is explanatory of 3 
karepydlouat, ov ywwoxw ; and shows that the writer does not 
wish to be understood as saying that he is wholly depraved 
and unregenerate. He is right at heart, and in his disposi- 
tion, notwithstanding his sins, and failures in duty. When 
he sins, he does not do what he loves, but what he hates. 
Jé€dw implies feeling and affection. It denotes the inclina- 
tion of the will, and not a mere volition, or resolve. Itis a 
bias of the faculty, contrary to that denoted by poo. As 
the latter does not signify mere volitionary action, neither 
does the former. The former implies desire, and the latter 
aversion. For the Biblical signification of JéAw, see Mat. ix. 
13; xii. 73 xvii. 4; xxvii. 43; John v. 21, 40; xxi. 18; Rom. 
xiii. 3; Gal. v. 17; Heb. x. 5, 8; Rev. xxii. 17. In these in- 
stances the general disposition or bent of the will is in- 
tended. Hence, in Scripture, the activity denoted by JéAnya 
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is often attributed to xapdia. See comment on ii. 5. When- 
ever a particular decision, or a particular act of choice, in 
distinction from the bent or inclination, is intended, the 
term employed is BovAy, or BovAnpa. See Luke vii. 30; xxii. 
51; Acts ii. 28; xxvii. 42,43; Rom.ix.19; 1 Cor. iv. 5; Eph. 
i.11; Heb. vi. 17. This distinction between JéAnua and Bovdy 
is not so carefully and sharply marked in the classical use of 
the words, as it is in the Biblical. 

The term JAw, then, denotes a state of the will and affec- 
tions, and not the action of the moral reason and conscience, 
as Meyer, and others maintain. It is more, also, than the 
schoolman’s velleitas, as Tholuck, and others, explain it. 
This is a mere wish, in distinction from a will or positive 
inclination. The phraseology of St. Paul, in this passage, 
must not be confounded with that of Plato in the Republic, 
ix. 589, Protagoras, 345, and Timzus, 86; where he asserts 
that ‘“‘no wise man supposes that any one sins willingly; 
but that all men well know that those who commit base and 
wicked acts do so involuntarily,”’—a sentiment combated 
by Aristotle (Ethics, 11. 5), and contradictory to Plato’s own 
views as expressed elsewhere; particularly when speaking of 
the punishment to be inflicted upon sin in the future world 
(Gorgias, 525). There is also in Epictetus (Enchiridion, 
il. 26) a passage singularly resembling this of St. Paul, so 
far as the words are concerned, but the meaning of which is 
the same with that of Plato: 6 pév Jere (i. €., 6 duapravwv) od 
Trove, Kal 6 pwn Jédet trove, See also Sophocles, Aidipus Colonus, 
270. The reference, in these statements of Plato and Epic- 
tetus, is to the selfish suffering and regret experienced by 
the transgressor after his transgression. He wishes that he 
had not committed the sin which reason condemns, and for 
which conscience is distressing him, and thus seems to have 
sinned against his will. He makes some ineffectual resolu- 
tions and attempts to reform, and then ceases the struggle. 
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This is far from being the same as loving holiness, and hat- 
ing and constantly struggling with sin; which is the descrip- 
tion of St. Paul’s experience. Regret is not repentance; a 
wish (velleitas) is not a will (voluntas); volitions are not an 
inclination. The experience described by Plato and Epicte- 
tus is that of the natural man under conviction of sin, but 
without love of holiness. It is the experience of Tarquin 
after the rape of Lucrece, so powerfully delineated by Shak- 
speare; of the remorseful but impenitent Danish king, who 
cannot pray, “‘though inclination be as sharp as will,” be- 
cause one “cannot be pardoned, and retain the offence:” an 
experience which is summed up and concentrated in the mar- 
vellous sonnet (cxxix.) of the great human Searcher of the 
human heart: 


“The expense of spirit in a waste of shame 
Is lust in action ; and till action, lust 
Is perjured, murderous, bloody, full of blame, 
Savage, extreme, rude, cruel, not to trust; 
Enjoyed no sooner, but despised straight ; 
Past reason hunted; and no sooner had, 
Past reason hated, as a swallowed bait, 
On purpose laid to make the taker mad; 
Mad in pursuit, and in possession so ; 
Had, having, and in quest to have, extreme; 
A bliss in proof,—and proved, a very woe; 
Before, a joy proposed; behind a dream: 
All this the world well knows; yet none knows well 
To shun the heaven that leads men to this hell.” 


In all such instances and experiences as these, the contest 
with evil, not being founded in a real and spiritual hatred 
of evil, is not persevering and “unto blood” (Heb. xii. 4), 
but only “for a while” (Mat. xiii. 21). It is not successful, 
but a failure. The experience described by St. Paul, on the 
contrary, is that of one whose struggle is life-long and vic- 
tortious, as the triumphant, “1 thank God, through Jesus 
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Christ our Lord,” implies (verse 25). od mpdcow] is equiva- 
lent to od mo, as the exchange of the words in verse 19 
shows. Intermittent, in distinction from habitual and uni- 
form action, is intended. See comment on verse 15. That 
a person should never, in a single instance, do what he is in- 
clined to do, is psychologically impossible. psc] denotes 
spiritual and holy detestation: the same emotion in kind 
with that of God (Lev. xx. 23; Ps. v. 6; x. 3; Prov. vi. 16; 
viii. 18; Is. lxi. 8; Jer. xliv. 4; Rev. ii. 6); and identical with 
that enjoined upon believers (Ps. xevii. 10; Eccl. iii. 8; Amos 
v. 15; Mat. vi. 24), and exercised by them (Ps. ci. 3; cxix. 113, 
128, 163; cxxxix. 21, 22; Prov. viii. 13). ow] denotes inter- 
mittent action. That a person should invariably do what he 
hates, is as impossible as that he should never, in a single in- 
stance, do what he loves. 


Ver. 16. The apostle continues the argument upon which 
he entered in verse 14: viz., to show from the experience of 
the believer, in his struggle with remaining sin, that the law 
is holy. The fact, stated in verses 14 and 15, that the be- 
liever is only partially in bondage to sin, and that when he 
sins he does something that is contrary to his inclination, 
and something that he hates, proves that he agrees (eae 
with the law: loving what the law commands, and hating 
what the law forbids. Assuming then, as he does, that his 
love and hatred, in the premises, are right.and not wrong, it 
follows that the law is not sin (verse 7). It enjoins what is 
lovable, and prohibits what is hateful. 6é€] is transitive: 
“now” if, etc. Jédw and zo] have the same signification 
as in verse 15, being merely a repetition. ovupyu] denotes 
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a co-testimony with the law. The law claims to be righteous- 
ness and not sin, and the believer, by his love of righteous- 
ness and hatred of sin, coincides, or accords with the claim. 
The reference in this word is more to the conscience, than to 
the heart and will. In verse 22, where the affections are in- 
tended, a stronger term (cvv7douar) is used. 


Ver. 17 looks back to verse 15, and aims to show that the 
sinning there spoken of is not the unresisted, impenitent, and 
uniform sinning of unregenerate and unforgiven men, but a 
particular kind of sinning that is accompanied with sorrow, 
hatred of it, and struggle with it. wi] is logical, not tem- 
poral: “now, since this is the case:” namely, that I hate 
what I do, and do not do what I love. 8é| is adversative. 
ov«ért] the logical use, as in vii. 20; xi. 6. éyo] is here em- 
ployed in the limited sense, to denote the principle of holi- 
ness implanted by regeneration, and this only. ‘This is the 
controlling principle in the believer, and constitutes the true 
man within the man. Hence, in verse 22, it is denominated 
the éow dv3pwros. The remainders of the principle of sin are 
not put into the éyw in this limited sense (as they are in the 
comprehensive sense), but are set off by themselves, and called 
H €voixovoa dpapria; so that the action of the limited and qual- 
ified “1” is different in its nature and quality, from that of 
the “‘indwelling sin.” The éy# in this narrow sense is holy, 
but indwelling sin, of course, is sinful. The former is grace 
in the soul; the latter is corruption in the soul. Take away 
from the soul all indwelling sin, and leave only this limited 
éyo (which St. Paul asserts is not the author of sin: overt 
éya xarepyiLopa aird), and perfect sanctification would be the 
result. This is done at death, when “the souls of believers 
are made perfect in holiness, and immediately pass into 
glory ” (Westminster S. C., 37). avrd] this thing, namely, 
which I hate (8 puod), and to which I am not inclined (6 od 
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Sédw). evoixotoa. év uot] sin is a resident alien in the beliey- 
er, a “squatter,” in the provincial sense, and not the true 
citizen and inhabitant. The figure is taken from a house 
(otkos) into which an intruder has crowded. This represen- 
tation shows still again, in addition to the preceding explan- 
atory clauses, that the writer is not willing to be understood 
by his phraseology in verse 14, that he is wholly carnal, and 
totally in bondage to sin. ‘There is nothing,” says Owen 
(Indwelling Sin, Ch. vi.), ‘more marvellous or dreadful in the 
- working of sin, than this its importunity. The soul knows 
not what to make of it; it dislikes, abhors, abominates the 
evil it tends unto; it despiseth the thoughts of it, hates them 
as hell; and yet is by itself imposed on with them, as if it 
were another person, an express enemy got within him. All 
this the apostle discovers in Rom. vii. 15-17. ‘The things 
that I do, I hate.’ It is not of outward actions, but the in- 
ward risings of the mind that he treats. ‘I hate them,’ saith 
he, ‘I abominate them.’ But why, then, will he have any- 
thing more to do with them? If he hate them, and abhor 
himself for them, then let them alone, have no more to do 
with them, and so end the matter. Alas! saith he, verse 1%, 
‘It is no more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me.’ I 
have one within me that is my enemy, that with endless re- 
sistless importunity puts these things upon me, even the 
things that I hate and abominate; I cannot be rid of them, 
I am weary of myself, I cannot fly from them; ‘O wretched 
man that I am, who shall deliver me?’ I do not say that 
this is the ordinary [uniform] condition of believers, but 
thus it is often, when the law of sin riseth up to war and 
fighting. It is not thus with them in respect of particular 
sins, this or that sin, outward sins, sins of life and conversa- 
tion; but yet in respect of vanity of mind, inward and spir- 
itual distempers, it is often so. Some, I know, pretend to 
great perfection, but I am resolved to believe the apostle 
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before them all and every one.” Compare Howe’s Blessed- 
ness of the Righteous, Ch. xx. This phraseology of St. 
Paul, distinguishing the true ego from what does not be- 
long to it, finds a parallel in Shakspeare’s Hamlet, Act v., 
Se. ii. 
“Was’t Hamlet wronged Laertes? Never Hamlet. 

If Hamlet from himself be ta’en away, 

And, when he’s not himself, does wrong Laertes, 

Then Hamlet does it not, Hamlet denies it. 

Who does it then? His madness. If’t be so, 

Hamlet is of the faction that is wronged ; 

His madness is poor Hamlet’s enemy.” 


Though indwelling sin (i. e., the remainders of original 
sin), is thus distinguished by St. Paul from the principle of 
holiness, or the limited and true éyw, it must not be inferred 
that it is not culpable, and properly sin. This is the Triden- 
tine view (Canones Tridentini, Sessio v.). The Council of 
Trent decided that concupiscence (émSupia), in the unregen- 
erate as well as the regenerate, is not sin in the strict sig- 
nification (Shedd’s History of Doctrine, ii. 147 sq.). This is 
an error. For, although the remainders of original sin do 
not constitute a part of the limited éya, they do of the com- 
prehensive éyo; and man is responsible for all that is found 
in his total personality. The carnal desires of indwelling sin 
interpenetrate the entire self-consciousness of the believer, 
and make a part of that larger “I” which comprises a ¢wo- 
fold activity and has a twofold experience; which, as in 
verse 15, can say Z hate what J do. The risings of evil de- 
sire in the believer, as well as the outward acts in which they 
are expressed, are as really a part of himself and his self- 
consciousness, as are his holy desires and the holy acts in 
which they are expressed. “ With the mind, I myself serve 
the law of God; but with the flesh [1 mysedf serve] the law 
of sin” (vii. 25). When he sins, either inwardly or outward- 
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ly, he is spontaneously inclined and self-determined. There 
is no compulsion in the exercise of these internal lusts, or in 
the perpetration of the external acts. They are a mode of 
the will. They are self-will, and ill-will. While, therefore, 
n evoixovoa adwaptia can be distinguished from the limited éya, 
or, in other words, remaining lust from the new principle of 
holiness implanted by regeneration, the two cannot be divided 
and separated from each other, so as to constitute two per- 
sons. Hence, when St. Paul, for the purpose of analysis and 
explanation, has denominated the new principle of spiritual 
life the éyw, he does not denominate the remainders of the 
old principle of sin an éy# also (they are then, ovtxére éyo); 
because in this case there would be not only a duplication 
of the activity and of the experience, but of the unity itself 
of the human soul. There would be two egos. This would 
be an error in anthropology similar to that of Nestorianism 
in Christology. This coexistence and interpenetration, in 
one self-consciousness, of the actings of indwelling sin with 
those of the principle of spiritual life, or in St. Paul’s phrase- 
ology of the flesh with the spirit, are feelingly and vividly 
expressed in the lines of Cowper: 


‘* My God, how perfect are thy ways! 
But mine polluted are ; 
Sin twines itself about my praise, 
And slides into my prayer. 


When I would speak what thou hast done 
To save me from my sin, 

I cannot make thy mercies known, 
But self-applause creeps in. 


Divine desire, that holy flame 
Thy grace creates in me ; 
Alas! impatience is its name 
When it returns to thee. 


oe 
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This heart, a fountain of vile thoughts, 
How does it overflow ! 
While self upon the surface floats, 
Still bubbling from below.” —Workg, iii. 11. 


While, however, indwelling sin in the regenerate is sin in 
the strict sense of guilt, and requires to be expiated by the 
atoning blood of Christ, yet it is not so intense and malig- 
nant a form of sin, as is the impenitent and hardened sin of 
the natural man. It is wearily felt to be bondage; is con- 
tinually mourned over and struggled with, by the believer. 
It is sin in its dying and waning state, which is not so in- 
tense and determined a mode, as sin in its growing and wax- 
ing state. The former is the minuendo movement of sin; 
the latter the crescendo. 


Ver. 18 amplifies and confirms the statement in verse 17. 
oda] “I know from my own experience,” i.e. ‘yap| intro- 
duces the explanation and further proot of the statement in 
the preceding verse. oixet] alludes to évouxovoa in verse 17. 
éuoi] is the comprehensive éy®, which includes the limited 
éyw of verse 17 (the éow dvJpwros of verse 22), together with 
the remainders of sin designated by 7 évotxovoa dyapria in 
verse 17. These all combined in one unity constitute the 
total person St. Paul, as he is now at the moment of writing. 
tovreotw| introduces an explanation, to prevent the reader 
from understanding the writer to say absolutely, and without 
qualification, that “no good thing dwells” in his total per- 
sonality. The Holy Spirit “dwells” in him (John xiv. 17; 
Rom. viii. 9, 11; 1 Cor. iii. 16 compared with verses 1 and 3; 
2 Tim. i. 14; 1 John iv. 12); and the new principle of holi- 
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ness, “the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus,” also 
resides in him (Rom. vi. 13, 17; vii. 6, 22, 25). Taking the 
term “‘me” in the wide sense, St. Paul is not willing to say 
that there is no holiness in him. ‘ Fatetur nihil boni in se 
habitare: deinde correctionem subjicit, ne sit contumeliosus 
in dei gratiam, que ipsa quoque in eo habitat, sed pars car- 
nis non erat.” Calvin in loco. év rH capxi] In order to ex- 
plain his meaning, the apostle distinguishes the remainders 
of sin within him from the principle of spiritual life within 
him, and asserts that it is to the former alone that his asser- 
tion that “no good thing dwelleth in him” refers. It does 
not refer to the éow dvIpwros, or the limited éyw. This latter 
is the product of regenerating grace, and, consequently, is 
holy in its nature. This is “spirit” and not “flesh.” This 
hates sin, and does not commit sin (verses 15, 17). In order 
that this holy principle may not be involved in the charge of 
total depravity that is here made, the writer carefully distin- 
guishes it from the indwelling corruption that is intimately 
associated with it, it is true, but which is a very different 
thing from it. The odpg here described as having nothing 
good in it, is the same as 77 évoixotoa duapria in verse 17, and 
6 vopos év Tots péAeoiv in verse 22; both of which make a part 
of the éy® in the comprehensive sense, but no part of the éyo 
in the limited signification. This odp§ or indwelling sin, it 
should be noticed, is not strictly, and in the full sense of the 
term, a principle, but only the remainders of one. It is true 
that St. Paul denommates it a “law in the members” (verse 
23), and a “law of sin” (verses 23, 25). And theologians 
speak of indwelling sin, as a “ principle,” a “disposition,” a 
“sinful nature,” etc. But this is for the purpose of teach- 
ing that indwelling sin is something more than actual trans- 
gression. It is inward lust, deeply seated, and making con- 
tinual and strong opposition to the principle of holiness. 
But, the vouos dpaprias in the believer is not a “law” or 
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“principle ” of life and conduct, in the full and strict sense 
in which these terms are applicable to the vouos tod vods, or 
€o® avIpwros (verses 22, 23). A principle or law of action, 
in the strict sense, is the dominant force in the subject of it. 
In this sense, holiness is the only principle in the regenerate 
person. The “law of the mind,” and not the “law of sin,” 
is the superior and controlling power in him. There cannot 
be two dominant principles, one of holiness and one of sin, 
in the same man at the same time. But there may be a 
principle of holiness and fragments of a principle of sin, in 
one and the same person, at one and the same moment. 
And these fragments may be denominated a principle, in a 
qualified and secondary sense. ‘There are in believers, in- 
clinations and dispositions to sin proceeding from the re- 
mainders of an habitual principle. This the Scripture calls 
the ‘flesh,’ ‘lust,’ ‘the sin that dwelleth in us,’ ‘the body of 
death’” (Owen’s Holy Spirit, IV. vi.). ‘In every regener- 
ate person there are, in a spiritual sense, two principles of 
all his actings; two wills; there is a will of the flesh, and 
there is a will of the Spirit; a regenerate man is spiritually, 
and in Scripture expression, two men; a new man and an 
old. There is an ‘I,’ and an ‘1’ at opposition; a will and 
non-willing; a doing and non-doing; a delighting and non- 
delighting; all in the same person. Rom. vii. 15, 19, 22. 
But, there is not a duality of wills in a physical sense, as 
the will is a natural faculty of the soul; but in a moral and 
analogical sense, as the word is taken for a habit or princi- 
ple of good or evil” (Owen’s Saints’ Perseverance, Ch. xv.). 
“The two contrary principles of spirit and flesh, of grace 
and sin, cannot exist in the highest degree at the same time, 
nor be actually prevalent or predominant in the same in- 
stances. That is, sin and grace cannot bear rule in the same 
heart at the same time, so as that it should be equally under 
the conduct of them both. Nor can they have in the soul 
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contrary inclinations equally efficacious ; for then would 
they absolutely obstruct all sorts of operations whatever” 
(Owen’s Holy Spirit, IV. vi.). “There are two laws in us, 
the law of flesh, or of sin; and the law of the mind, or of 
grace. But contrary laws cannot obtain sovereign power 
over the same person at the same time. The sovereign 
power in believers is in the hand of the law of grace; so the 
apostle declares, Rom. vii. 22: ‘I delight in the law of God 
in the inward man’” (Owen’s Indwelling Sin, Ch. vi.). pov] 
the partitive genitive. No good thing dwells “in the flesh 
of me:” in that part of the comprehensive “me” which the 
writer has denominated ‘indwelling sin,” and which is no 
part of the limited “me.” dyaddv| is anarthrous, to denote 
abstract goodness. There is no holiness in indwelling sin; 
remaining lust is totally depraved. ydép]| introduces the proof 
and explanation of the preceding clause. 76 Jé\ew]| supply 
76 kadov, suggested from the succeeding clause. The inclina- 
tion of the regenerate will is intended, as in verses 15 and 
16. See comment. apdaxerat] The writer conceives of the 
entire personality (the comprehensive éy®) as a locality, in 
which he looks about to see what there is. He sees a holy 
disposition “lying alongside” of evil and antagonistic de- 
sires. pot] is the comprehensive éy®, Kxarepyaler Iau] ‘ to 
accomplish.” The preposition is intensive: effectual and 
perfect performance is meant. The comprehensive éy®, as 
made up of the new man and relics of the old man, is unable 
to carry out completely, and with no defect or failure of any 
kind, its regenerate and holy inclination. This appears in 
two ways: 1. The believer, even when he obeys, which is his 
general habit, never comes perfectly up to the ideal of the 
law which is avevparikds (verse 14). Remaining corruption 
hinders the working of grace; the flesh lusts against the 
spirit, “‘so that ye cannot do [perfectly] the things that ye 
would” (Gal. v. 17). Hence, the obedience of the believer 
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is not so complete and normal as it will be when he is “a 
just man made perfect ” (Heb. xii. 23), and when indwelling 
sin no-longer “lies alongside” of the new nature. “Take 
an instance in prayer. A man addresseth himself unto that 
duty; he would not only perform it, but he would perform it 
in that manner that the nature of the duty, and his own con- 
dition, do require. He would ‘pray in the Spirit,’ fervently, 
‘with sighs and groans that cannot be uttered;’ this he aims 
at. Now oftentimes he shall find a rebellion, a fighting of 
the law of sin, in this matter. He shall find difficulty to 
get anything done, who thought to do all things. I do 
not say that it is thus always, but it is so when sin wars 
and rebels, which expresseth an especial acting of its pow- 
er” (Owen’s Indwelling Sin, Ch. vi.). 2. The believer some- 
times yields to inward corruption, and actually transgresses 
the law. ov] is followed by cipicoxw in DEFG Peshito, 
Vulgate, Receptus. It is wanting in RNABC Copt., Lachm., 
Tisch., Tregelles. If rejected, wapdxe:rai must be supplied 


with ov. 


Ver. 19 is only an emphatic reaffirmation of what has 
been said in verses 15-18. Jédw] signifies love and inclina- 
tion. See comment on verse 15. ow] denotes intermittent 
and imperfect action. The believer frequently, but not in- 
variably, fails altogether to do the good to which he is in- 
clined; and when he does the good to which he is inclined, 
it is never with an absolute perfection of service such as the 
“spiritual” law requires. See comment on verse 18. m™pao- 
gw] In St. Paul’s use, there is no distinction between this 
word and zoo. The two are interchangeable. In verse 15, 
apéoow is connected with holiness (6 Jw); in this verse, 
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with sin (5 ov Jedw). In verse 15, ro is connected with 6 
pic = 6 od Yédo; and in verse 19, with 6 3é\v. Compare 


Gal. v. 17. 


Ver. 20 is an inference drawn from the proposition in the 
last clause of verse 19, and is a repetition of the inference 
drawn in verse 17 from the same proposition in verses 15 
and 16. The apostle is particular and emphatic, in his 
endeavor to discriminate between grace and sin, the spirit 
and the flesh, in himself, and to prevent what is predicable 
of the latter from being predicated of the former. See com- 
ment on verses 15-18. 


Verses 21-23 contain a conclusion, introduced by dpa, 
drawn from the course of reasoning in verses 14-20, 
etpicxw| is a common word in reasoning, and implies that 
some truth has been brought to view by the previous argu- 
mentation. tov vopov| the written law, but as including the 
unwritten. Two constructions are possible: I. vouov is the 
object of JéXovre rovetv, having 76 kaAdv in apposition with it, 
as exegetical. Compare 2 Tim. iv. 7. (Hornbergius, Knapp, 
Tholuck, Olshausen, Fritzsche). 2. It is the object of 
etpioxw, and is taken in the sense of a ‘‘ general rule,” or a 
“common fact” (Luther, Calvin, Beza, Grotius, De Wette, 
Philippi, Hodge, Stuart). The first construction is prefera- 
ble, because: 1. It is improbable that the writer, within so 
brief a space, would employ the same word in three differ- 
ent senses: viz., a rule of conduct; an inward inclination, 
or disposition; and a common fact. This would be the 
only instance in the New Testament of the latter significa- 
tion. 2. Because, by this construction 7d xaddv constitutes 
a regular antithesis to 1d xaxdv in the next clause, and 
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also reminds the reader of the epithets éyia, Sixaéa, and 
ayady (verse 12), which St. Paul has previously shown to 
belong eminently to 6 véuos. mapdxerrat] For the figure, 
see comment on verse 18. In verse 18, the principle of 
holiness “lies alongside” of the remaining corruption; here, 
the remaining corruption ‘lies alongside” of the principle 
of holiness. 


VER. 22. cvvydouor] is emphatic by position. It denotes a 
feeling of the heart, positive enjoyment. Plato (Republic, 
v. 462) uses it in this sense: ‘‘ When any one of the citizens 
experiences any good or evil, the whole state will make his 
case their own, and either rejoice (fvvyoIjoera), or sorrow 
with him.” So, also, Euripides (Medea, 136): otd€ cvvjdopor 
yova, ddAyeot SGparos. The preposition is intensive (Wahl and 
Bretschneider). éow dvIpwrov] is identical with the limited 
éyo of verses 17 and 20, and 6 vopos rod vods in verse 23, and 
6 vous (put for 6 vouos rod vods), in verse 25. It is described 
in the context as “hating” evil; as “delighting in” good; 
and as “serving” the law of God (vii. 15, 22, 25). It is the 
“‘spirit,” as the contrary of the “flesh” (Mat. xxvi. 41; Gal. 
v. 17); “the law of the spirit of life” (Rom. viii. 1); the 
“spiritual mind” (Rom. viii. 6); the “new creature” (2 Cor. 
v.17); the “new man” (Eph. iv. 24; Col. iii. 10); the “new 
spirit ” (Ezek. xi. 19); the “new heart” (Ezek. xvii. 31); 
the “heart of flesh” (Ezek. xi. 19); the “clean heart” (Ps. 
li. 10); the “right spirit ” (Ps. li. 10); and the “ good treasure 
of the heart ” (Mat. xii. 35). ‘‘ Interior homo est novus seu 
regeneratus, mens illuminata, voluntas renovata.” Pareus, 
in loco. The écw dvIpwros is not the mere voice of reason 
and conscience. Conscience does not delight in holiness 
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(cvvjSopmat, verse 22); it only approves of it (cvudyt, verse 
16). The approbation of the conscience may coexist with 
the hatred of the heart. For the nature of conscience, see 
i, 82; i. 8, 18, 15, 22, 23; James ii.19. Such terms as Jedw 
and pic® are inapplicable to the conscience. Reason and 
conscience belong to the understanding, and not to the will; 
they are cognitive, not voluntary; perceptive, not affection- 
ate; legislative, not executive. 

Neither is the écw dvJpwros that slight remainder of holi- 
ness, that faint clinamen to good, which the Semi-Pelagian 
anthropology attributes to the unregenerate man, constitut- 
ing a point of contact for the Holy Spirit, and a factor in 
the act of regeneration. This view is taken by Meyer and 
others, who reject, with Semi-Pelagianism, the Augustinian 
doctrine of total depravity, and adopt the synergistic theory 
of regeneration. The objection to this view is, that this 
faint clinamen is, by the acknowledgment of the advocates of 
the view themselves, an ineffectual power. It is not efficient 
and successful in the conflict with sin. It is velleitas, and 
not voluntas. See the statements of Faustus and Cassian 
(Shedd’s History of Doctrine, II. 104-108). But St. Paul’s 
description of the éow dvIpwros makes it to be a dominant 
and controlling principle, able to struggle with and tri- 
umph over the powerful remnants of corruption (vii. 25). 
It is not a weak and vacillating aspiration, but a strong 
and abiding disposition. The écw dvJpwros is the human 
spirit regenerated and inhabited by the Holy Spirit. It 
is not the merely human, but the human and divine in syn- 
thesis. 

Neither is the éow dv3Ipwros exactly identical with the écw- 
Sev dvIpwros of 2 Cor. iv. 16, though having much in common 
with it. This latter is antithetic to the é£w dv3pwios, and de- 
notes the soul alone, as distinguished from the body: “ our 
intellectual and moral nature, in distinction from our cor- 
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poreal” (Meyer); ‘man’s higher nature, his soul as the sub- 
ject of the divine life” (Hodge). Compare Milton’s: 


' “This attracts the soul, governs the inner man, the nobler part.” 
—PARADISE REGAINED, ii. 476. 


The écw avIpwros, as standing for the regenerate man, in- 
cludes the physical part together with the spiritual; be- 
cause the new life affects the body as well asthe soul. It 
is, therefore, more comprehensive than the écwJev dvIpwios 


of 2 Cor. iv. 16. 


Ver. 23. Bdérw] continues the figure contained in wapaxet- 
tat, in verse 18. See comment. érepov|] another species ; 
numerical difference would be indicated by dAAov. An incli- 
nation, or propensity, different in kind from that denoted by 
ovvndopat TO vopw (the characteristic of the écw dvJpwros), is 
meant. It is the disposition described in viii. 7, as “enmity 
towards God,” and “insubmission to the law of God.” vémov] 
is here used in the signification, not of an outward statute, 
but of an inward actuating principle. Law, either material 
or mental, has two phases. 1. Viewed~ objectively, as pro- 
ceeding from the lawgiver, it is a command. 2. Viewed sub- 
jectively, as inhering in the subject upon which it is imposed, 
it is an inward impulse or principle of action. The laws of 
matter, in their objective phase, are the rules of material 
motion prescribed by the Creator, as expressed mathemati- 
cally in the formule of physical science; and in their sub- 
jective phase, they are the forces themselves of matter, in- 
hering in and moving the material universe. A force of 
nature is a law of nature in concrete action. In like man- 
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ner, the moral law may be viewed objectively, as the com- 
mand of God expressed in the decalogue and in conscience; 
or subjectively, as the principle of action in the creature’s 
will. In a holy angel, the objective law of God is also a sub- 
jective disposition. The angelic will is one with the holy 
commandment. The angel is not conscious of any difference 
between his inclination, and the rule of action prescribed by 
his Maker. Law, in the sphere of sinless perfection, as it is 
in that of material nature, is one with life and actuating 
force. The objective and the subjective are one and the 
same. In the case of fallen man or angel, there is no longer 
this identity of the objective law with the subjective inclina- 
tion. The two are brought into antagonism by sin, and the 
law ‘ordained to life is found to be unto death” (vii. 10). 
In regeneration, this original relation between law and will 
is restored. The moral law is caused once more to be an 
inward and actuating principle; ‘written not in tables of 
stone, but in fleshy tables of the heart” (2 Cor. iii. 3; Jer. 
xxxi. 33; Ps. xxxvil. 31). There being these two phases or 
aspects of law, it is easy to see how the same word vopos 
comes to be used by St. Paul, sometimes to denote the ex- 
ternal command, and sometimes the internal disposition; 
sometimes God’s statute, and sometimes man’s inclination. 
“A law,” says Owen (Indwelling Sin, Ch. i.), “is taken 
either properly, for a directive rule, or improperly, for an 
operative effective principle which seems to have the force 
ofalaw.” Similarly, Fritzsche (in loco) remarks that dpap- 
tia, personified is said dare legem. This subjective significa- 
tion is seen in the classical use of véuos to denote a ‘ cus- 
tom,” or “usage:” i.e., a course of action. Schmidt (Syno- 
nymik der Griechen Sprache, I. 210) remarks that the older 
writers, like Homer and Sophocles, employ Jecuds to desig- 
nate the divine law, and vouos to denote human statutes. 
Liddell and Scott say that Draco’s laws were entitled Jecpos, 
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because each began with Jecuds, while those of Solon were 
denominated vouo.. The vopos ev pédcciv, then, is identical 
with 7 oixotoa dwapria, év trois wéAcoiv] describes the quality 
and nature of this “other” law, or principle of action. It 
should be noticed that St. Paul does not say tév pédav, but 
ev pédeoiv. This “law of sin” is not the true and proper 
principle of action for the members. It is an intruder that 
ought not to be there. See the explanation of évocxotoa, in 
verse 17. Indwelling sin is not the original and created im- 
pulse of the members, but something that has subsequently 
come tnto them, and resides im them. péAeow includes the 
mental faculties, as well as the bodily organs. See comment 
on vi. 13,19. It is equivalent to capxi pov, in verse 18. The 
“law,” or principle, of indwelling sin resides in all the facul- 
ties of both soul and body. Its workings or “motions” 
(zaJInpara, verse 5) are seen in the imagination, the intellect, 
the feelings of the heart, and the determinations of the will, 
as well as in the inordinate cravings of the body. These are 
all of them ‘‘members,” that is to say, organs and instru- 
ments of the human agent, in and by which remaining cor- 
ruption works in a believer. dyvtiotparevopevov| denotes an 
unceasing but not necessarily successful warfare: a cam- 
paign. Compare 1 Pet. ii. 11; James iv. 1. “’Avtioctparev- 
eoJa: is to rebel against a superior; orpareverJat is, to assault 
or war for a superiority ” (Owen’s Indwelling Sin, Ch. vi.). 
vopw| is antithetic to vouov, and like that is employed in the 
subjective sense of an actuating principle. The use of the 
article with voy, and its omission with vdpov, indicates the 
superior dignity and strength of the “law of the mind.” 
voos] In the classics, the word denotes the mind either as 
perceiving, or as feeling, or as purposing. Sometimes it is 
put for the understanding, and sometimes for the heart; 
sometimes for reason and judgment, and sometimes for mood 
and inclination. See Liddell and Scott in voce. The Bibli- 
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cal use is equally varied. In the New Testament, vois is 
nearly the same as mvedua. The vdjos tov vods is denominated 
5 vopos Tod mvevpatos (vill. 2), and 7O Ppdvnya rod mvevparos 
(viii. 6). One and the same principle of spiritual life, the 
contrary of the “law of sin,” is designated by all three 
phrases. The following particulars are to be noted. 1. 
Like zveipa, vods may denote the faculty of rational percep- 
tion, the reason: Luke xxiv. 45; 1 Cor. xiv. 15; Phil. iv. 7; 
Titus i. 15; Rev. xiii. 17, compared with 1 Cor. xiv. 23; i. 
11; Luke i. 80. 2. Like mvetpa, vots may denote the moral 
temper and disposition, the will: 1 Cor. ii. 16; i. 10; Eph. 
iv. 23; Coloss. ii. 18, compared with Mat. v. 3; Rom. vii. 15; 
1 Cor. ii, 12; iv. 21; Gal. vi. 1; Eph. i. 17; iv. 23. 3. Like 
mvedjpa, vous may be infected with sin: Rom. i. 28; xii. 2; 
Eph. iv.17; 2 Tim. ui. 8; Tit. i. 15, compared with Mark 1. 23; 
1 Thess. v. 23. 4. In St. Paul’s classification in 1 Thess. v. 
23, mvedpua, or vous, is the highest part of the human constitu- 
tion. 5. In the New Testament, wvetua denotes either the 
Divine Spirit (Mat. i. 18; John iv. 24; Rom. viii. 9), or the 
human spirit (Luke xxii. 46; Rom. i. 9); but vots is used 
only of the human spirit. There being these various signifi- 
cations, the meaning of vots must be determined by the con- 
text. The connection of thought shows that as used in this 
place, 1. It is rational, because the perception of the moral 
law is implied. 2. It is voluntary, because there is a dispo- 
sition (véuos) in the vots. 3. It is spiritual and holy, because 
it is the contrary ef odp§ and duapria (verses 17, 18, 23), is 
identical with 6 éow dvJpwros and the limited eye of verses 17 
and 20, and by means of it, St. Paul “serves the law of 
God” (verse 25). Consequently, vots here denotes the hu- 
man understanding and will in synthesis, and as regenerate. 
The understanding is enlightened, and the will is enlivened 
by the Holy Spirit, who dwells in the vots, thus regenerated, 
as the source and support of its divine life. It is not mere 
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reason, or the “higher nature” in man. (The “better self,” 
of Meyer, and others.) This may be, and in the unregener- 
ate is, fallen and depraved. But it is this higher nature as 
renewed and sanctified by the Holy Ghost. “ Interior homo 
non anima simpliciter dicitur, sed spiritualis ejus pars que a 
deo regenerata est.” Calvin ad Rom. vii. 22. This is the 
governing power in St. Paul, as he describes himself; though 
it is constantly beset and impeded in its action, by the “law 
of sin,” or remainders of the old principle of evil. The re- 
generated vovs has the spiritual discernment (1 Cor. 11. 14); 
but this discernment is more or less obscured and dimmed 
by the remnants of the darkened understanding (Eph. iv. 
18). It has the holy inclination and affections, but these 
are more or less opposed and blunted by the relics of the 
old inclination and affections. aiyyodwrilovra] the spear 
(aixun) is the instrument with which a captive is taken. 
The captivity is the same as that denoted by zempapevos in 
verse 14: relative and temporal; not absolute, endless, and 
hopeless. év] denotes the instrument. This is the reading 
of SBDEFG Vulg., Lachm., Tisch., Tregelles. It is omitted 
ACL Peshito, Receptus. 


Ver. 24, radairwpos| from tAaety weipay: to endure trial. 
It is the nominative of address, for the vocative (Winer, 
p. 182). The word designates the same weary and burdened 
feeling that is expressed by zempapévos, in verse 14, and is 
delineated in verses 15-23. It is a strong term. Compare 
Rev. ii. 17; Rom. iii. 16. But it does not, in this place, 
denote hopelessness or despair, as is shown by verse 25. 
The conflict is long and severe, so that the believer is 
“weary and heavy-laden.” With Isaiah, he cries: “ Woe is 
me! for I am undone; because I am a man of unclean lips.” 
(Isa. vi. 5). With David, he exclaims: ‘“ Mine iniquities are 
gone over mine head; my wounds stink and are corrupt; 
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* radaltwpos éya avIpwross tis pe pioetas ex TOD 
cwpuatos Tod Javadtov tovTov; * ydpis TH Jeo Sua 
thine arrows stick fast in me; there is no rest in my bones, 
because of my sin” (Ps. xxxviii. 2-5). But neither Isaiah, 
nor David, nor St. Paul despaired of ultimate victory over 
indwelling corruption. tis picerat] the future form expresses 
the need of help, together with the expectation of obtaining 
it. Compare Ps. xxxvili. 15-22. It is not the wail of a lost 
and condemned soul; or the appealing cry of the natural 
man under conviction but as yet without evangelical hope 
(Eph. ii. 12). St. Paul cries, Who shall deliver me? “non 
quod desperet, ignoret, dubitet; sed ut desiderium suum in- 
dicet, et suspiriis perpetuis opus esse docet.” Pareus in 
loco. ‘He asks not by whom he was to be delivered, as 
one in doubt, like unbelievers; but it is the voice of one 
panting and almost fainting, because he does not find imme- 
diate help, as he longs for.” Calvin in loco. odpatos rod 
Javarov| 1. the figurative signification: body, in the sense of 
a sum total; mortifera peccati massa (Calvin). Compare vi. 
6. 2. the literal signification: the body as the subject and 
seat of physical death (Meyer). The first is preferable. The 
apostle desired something more than deliverance from his 
dying body. tovrov] this particular death which is the wages 
of sin, and which is a combination of physical and spiritual 
death. See comment on vi. 23. Erasmus, Beza, Calvin, 
Philippi, Olshausen Make it to agree, by Hebraism, with 
Ow/LATOs. 


Ver. 25. xdpis] (sc. ety) is the reading of B. Ath., Copt., 
Lachm., Tisch., Tregelles. The Receptus, with A Peshito, 
reads évxapior®, This is the utterance of the regenerate, and 
not of the natural man. St. Paul expresses his own con- 
sciousness in immediate connection with the preceding ac- 
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count of his experience, all in the same present tense. The 
consciousness is one and continuous, from verse 14 to verse 
25 inclusive. The struggle with indwelling sin is accom- 
panied with the conviction of a victorious issue. It is vio- 
lent exegesis, to suppose that an epochal event like that of 
the new birth comes between verse 24 and verse 25; break- 
ing the self-consciousness into two halves, one of which is 
that of the lost man, and the other that of the saved. This 
is the view of Meyer, who remarks that ‘‘there is no change 
of person, but only of scene. The as yet unredeemed man 
sighs out his misery out of Christ; now he is in Christ, and 
gives thanks for the happiness that has come to him in an- 
swer to his cry for deliverance.” But, ris pioerar is not the 
form of a prayer for salvation from perdition. This would 
require the imperative mode (iAdoJnri por), and the direct 
address of the vocative. Compare Luke xvill. 13. da 
Xpicrot| Christ is both the author of the deliverance, and the 
mediator through whom thanks to God for it are presented. 
dpa. ov] introduces an inference from the reasoning that be- 
gan with verse 14, and ends with jor in verse 25. This 
reasoning shows that the writer is a person who obeys the 
law of God in the main and principally, but who also more 
or less yields to indwelling sin. airos éyo] “I myself:” 
both the obedience and the disobedience are personal action. 
The éy® is comprehensive, including both the renewed na- 
ture, and the remainders of the old. The vois that serves 
the law of God, and the odpé that serves the law of sin, con- 
stitute the avrds éyw. vot] is put for ré vopw rod vods in verse 
23. See the comment. dovdciw] denotes an activity that is 
habitual, and central. It is subjection. See the explanation 
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of Sovrevw and Sotdos, in vi. 16-20. At the same time, though 
in kind this activity is spiritual and holy, yet in degree it is 
not marked by the absolute perféction of the spiritual law 
(verse 14), by reason of the impeding and vitiating influence 
of % évotxotoa duaptia (verse 17). See comment on verse 18. 
The fact that St. Paul mentions his obedience of the law of 
God first in the order, shows that he regards this as the 
prominent fact in his present experience and moral state. 
vouw| is objective: the divine command, primarily as written, 
but inclusive of the unwritten. oapxi] is the same as % évol- 
Kovoa éuaptia in verses 17, 20; as capi in verse 18; and as 
vopos év wéAeoiv and vomos THs auaptias in verse 23. With the 
remainders of original sin (= indwelling sin), the apostle 
yields to the “law of sin.” The verb dovAedw must be sup- 
plied with capxi. But dovdedw in this connection, cannot 
have so strong a meaning as in the preceding clause in con- 
nection with vouw Jeov. St. Paul does not serve sin so much 
as he serves holiness. His service of sin is indeed a subjec- 
tion and a bondage, so that he feels himself to be ‘sold 
under sin;” but it is not so radical and central a service as 
that by which he serves God. The latter service is accom- 
panied with love, peace, and joy; the former with aversion, 
unrest, and unhappiness. St. Paul loves Christ while he 
serves him; but hates Satan while he serves him. He is 
blessed in the first service; he is wretched in the last. Re- 
specting the former, he says ywookw, JeAw, cvvndopat, yapis TO 
Jeo; respecting the latter, he says pucd, od Jedw, rempapevos 
cit, Tadaizopos dyIpwros. vouw| is subjective in its significa- 
tion: an actuating principle. Sin, unlike holiness, can be 
a “law” in the objective use of the term. There cannot be 
an external statute, given by a lawgiver, commanding a man 
to sin. Sin may be an inward principle of action, but not an 
outward commandment. Holiness is both. Hence there is 
a rhetorical contradiction in this phraseology of St. Paul, 
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that is unavoidable from the nature of the case. For when 
the apostle “serves the law of sin, with the flesh,” he serves 
indwelling sin, with indwelling sin. There is no external 
statute obeyed by the inward principle. But it is not so, in 
the other case. When St. Paul “serves the law of God, 
with the mind,” he obeys an objective law with a subjective 
principle. 

Recapitulating, then, the following are the reasons for re- 
ferring Rom. vii. 14-25 to the regenerate. 1. The present 
tense is uninterruptedly employed: aorists, imperfects, and 
pluperfects having been used in verses 7-14. 2. The plan 
of the Epistle favors this view. The apostle first shows that 
the law cannot justify the natural man, and then proceeds to 
show that it cannot sanctify him. This latter is evinced, by 
considering the relation of the law, first, to original sin in 
the unregenerate (vii. 7-14); secondly, to indwelling sin in 
the regenerate (vil. 14-25). The law, in neither instance, 
can eliminate the depravity. 3. This view accords with 
the representations of scripture, which attribute remaining 
corruption, and a struggle therewith, to the regenerate. 
Compare tsa, vu. 5: Iv. 17, 18; Ps. xix. 12, 13; xxxvui. 
to kee ls xt 12: tt 2,6, 10; lxxvit) 3s Ixxxviic 7; 
cxix. 120; cxxxix. 23, 24; Rom. vill. 23, 26; Gal. vi. 5, 
4. The wearisome and wearing conflict described, is in- 
consistent with the Scripture representations of the nat- 
ural man, as indifferent and at ease in sin. Compare Ps. 
Ixxiii. 4-12; cxix. 70; Mat. xiii. 13-15; Rom. ii. 9-18; 
vil. 8, 9. 

Meyer, at the close of his exegesis of this paragraph (in 
which he refers it to the unregenerate) remarks: ‘The inter- 
pretation of verses 14-25 is of decisive importance, in respect 
to the church doctrine of original sin. If Paul is speaking in 
verse 14 sq. of the natural man, and not of the regenerate, 
then he predicates of the character of the natural man what 
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the church dogma decidedly denies to it.” Meyer concedes 
that the exegesis that refers this paragraph to the unbeliev- 
er, is incompatible with the doctrine of total depravity. It 
supposes an element of holiness, slight and weak yet real, 
still remaining in man after the fall, which accounts for the 
struggle with sin that is ascribed, by this interpretation, to 
the unregenerate. 

It has been objected to the interpretation which finds the 
Christian experience in this paragraph, that its influence 
upon personal piety is injurious. But the searching scruti- 
ny into indwelling sin, together with the doctrine that 7@ is 
guilt, and must be resisted continually and unto blood, is 
adapted in the highest degree to promote humbleness of 
mind, great watchfulness and self-distrust, and reliance upon 
the Redeemer. Certainly nothing can be more demoralizing, 
than the denial that inward lust is sin, and the assertion that 
until it is acted out it is innocent. 


CHAPTER VIII 
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fal na a a 3 fal 

7 yap vomos Tod mvevpatos THS Swns ev Xpiat@ Inoov 
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sincerity and truth, the twofold cry, ‘Wretched man,’ and 
‘JT thank God.’” 

Ver. 1. ovdev] is highly emphatic, by its position: “none 
at all, of any kind.” dpa] is not a deduction from the single 
verse vii. 25 (Luther, Meyer, De Wette), but from th 
previous discussion of the nature and effects of the dixaroovvyn 
Jeod (iii. 21-vii. 25). The last verse of the seventh chapter 
relates only to progressive sanctification, and to connect 
deliverance from condemnation with sanctification merely, 
would be extremely anti-Pauline. The apostle has in mind 
his previous account of the expiatory work of Christ, as is 
proved by his explanation of his meaning, in verse 3. viv] 
in this justified condition, i.e. Kxardaxpysa] a sentence of con- 
demnation. See comment on vy. 16. év Xpure] the prepo- 
sition denotes the inward and spiritual relation of the be- 
liever to Christ. Compare vii. 9,10. The clause py xara 
capka Tepitatovcw aAAG Kara mvedua is omitted by NBCDF 
Sahid., Copt., Aith., Griesbach, Mill, Lachm., Tisch., Tre- 
gelles. It is supported by AE Peshito (in part), Receptus. 
If retained, it is epexegetical of év Xpuord: those who are 
“in Christ ” conduct in this manner. It does not mention 
the ground of the freedom from condemnation, but a char- 
acteristic of those who have been freed, upon the ground of 
Christ’s iAaorypioy (ili. 25). “ Non assignari a Paulo causam, 
sed modum, quo solvimur a reatu.”. Calvin in loco. 


Ver. 2. yap] introduces the s t of ; 
there is no condemnation to a believer. rere are two of 
them: sanctification, mentioned in verse 2; an ifica- 
tion, mentioned in verse 3. The two are combined, because 
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it has been the object of St. Paul, in chapters vi. and vii., to 
prove that justification is not antinomian, but necessarily 
connected with sanctification. Pareus and Venema consider 
justification to be the subject of both verses. voyos] has 
here its subjective signification of an a inciple; 
and 6 vouos Tov mvevpatos THs Cwns is the same as 6 vomos Tov 
vods “past and 6 éow dvJIpwros (vil. 22), the limited eyo 
(vil. 17, 20), and 16 dpdévnsa rod mvevparos (viii. 5). See the 
comment upon these passages. It designates the principle 
of holiness, the “new man.” zvevparos ts Cwns] the genitive 
of authorship: the ‘ey, Spat is the author of this vépos ; 
avevpa without the predicate ris fwys would denote merely 
the human zvedya; with it, the thi ‘son in the trinity is 
meant. Compare mvetya aywovvys, in i. 4, and comment. 
The Holy Spirit is the source and author of spiritual life, 
and on an eee the Fn oon here 
spoken of. éy Xpucre] to be connected with fw7s (Luther, 
Beza); with vouos (Semler); with vémos rod mvevparos ths wns 
(Calvin); with 7AcevIépwce pe (Theodoret, Erasmus, Riickert, 
Tholuck, Olshausen, De Wette, Fritzsche, Meyer). The last 
is preferable. It is only as united to Christ, and in him, that 
such an inward and powerful law of action, and such spirit- 
ual freedom, is possible. #AevIépwrév] Compare vi. 18, 22, 
and the comment. Sinless perfection is not meant; there 
are remnants of corruption. But there is freedom in the 
sense that sin shall not have “dominion,” or “lordship.” 
The “law of the Spirit of life,” in the believer, has overcome 
the “law of sin and death.” The “new man” has bound 
the “strong man.” The ion is to be ob- 
served; referring to ho mmelee" regeneration, when 
the freedom was b an . pe] is the reading 
of ACDEL Vulg., Sahidic, Receptus, Lachm.; and agrees 
better with the “1” so constantly employed in the preceding 
chapter; SBF Peshito, Tisch. read oe. voysov ris dwaprias Kat 
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tov Javatov] vomos is subjective in Site ai The inward 


nae of sin is meant; but in distinction from 

rdwelling sin: ‘‘sin in the unregenerate, as distinguished 
ong sin in He regenerate” (Pareus in loco). The “law of 
sin and death” is not the equivalent of the “law in the 
members,” or the ‘‘law of sin in the members,” spoken of in 
Vii. 23. 4 is more than si It is the wahatos oes ae 


rom nea This has ican slain, in the believer. 
The implanting of the new principle of divine life, in regen- 
f co St. Paul from “ cs law of sin and death,” 
members.” With the ae 


guilt po longer resting upon him; and the 
domin of original sin as a controlling principle of action 
was destroyed. Only the dying remainders of it were left to 
molest and weary him. These made his life a severe race 
and fight, but not a defeat and failure. The difference be- 
tween original and indwelling sin, or between the “law of 
sin and death” and the “law in the members,” is like that 
between a serpent whole and uninjured, and a serpent cut 
into sections. The former is vital in the full sense, and in- 
creasing in the intensity and malignity of its life. The lat- 
ter is virtually dead, though the fragments exhibit for a long 
time, it may be, a lingering and varying activity. 


there is no 

e piacular work of Christ, 

—verse 2 having referred to the work of the Holy Spirit in 
regeneration. 16 dSvvatov] 1. To be governed by 8&4, or xara, 
understood (Beza). 2. The object of émoiyoe supplied before 
6 Jeos (Erasm., Luther). 3. A parenthetical nominative- 
clause, in apposition with the proposition beginning with 6 


Ver. 3. yap] introduces the second 1 
condemnation, making prominen 
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vatov. * Td yap dduvatoy Tod vopov, ev & nodéver did 
na c fal 
THS GapKos, oO Jeds Tov éavTod vidv Tréurpas év opolmpaTe 
capKos awaptias Kal Tepl awaptias KaTéxpwvev THY dwap- 


cds and ending with zveiya in verse 4 (De Wette, Fritzsche, 
Meyer). The last is preferable. The thing that was impos- 
sible for the law to do (‘quod erat impossibile legi,” Vul- 
gate) was, to condemn sin, and also save the sinner. Simple 


proper office. comer is pigcetinentt in 1 signi scnitce : 
nates the written law, yet inclusive of the unwritten. é& 
“for the reason that:” Rom. ii. 1; Heb. ii. 18; vi. 17; 2 Pet. 
ii. 12. 7jotee] denotes utter impotence, as inv. 6. The 
law was powerless to perform the double function of con- 


demning sin, and 


| saving the sinner. 5a] assigns thggaiaanon 
of thosimamatence: the law is not weak per se, but through 


man’s sin. Compare vii. 7 sq. capkdés] lature. 
Compare vii. 5. 6 Jds] God the Father, as the context 
2 sending of the Son is the rk of the 
n. Luke ii. 49; xxii. 49; John v. 36, 
5 xviii. 11; xx. 21. éavrod] “his own:” equivalent to the 
an opal John-i, 14,18; iii. 16,18; Heb, xi.,.173,1,John 
iv. 9; and the iBios of John v. 18; aa Vili. ine These three 
epithets distinguish the eternal s ) of at 

tarian person, from the a 
of in viii. 14-17, et alia. | 
cal sonship of Christ are implie 
comment on v. 14; vi. 5. The reference is to that “form of 
a servant” (Phil. ii. 7; Heb. ii. 14; iv. 15) in which the “own 
son” of God was sent; implying that this was not the first 
and original form. The original form was 4 poppy Jeod, Phil. 
ii. 6. oapxos|] denotes, here, complete human nature, both 
physical and mental, consisting of both body and soul. 
Compare Mat. xxiv. 22; Luke iii. 6; John i. 14; ili, 63 vi. 
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51; Rom. i. 3; ix. 5; Coloss, i. 22; 1 Tim. iii. 16; Heb. ii. 
14. duaprias] the genitive of quality, showing that the 
human nature spoken of is a sinful and corrupt human 
nature, if contemplated in itself and apart from the miracu- 
lous conception by the Holy Ghost. The qualifying epithet 
dpoprias describes human nature simply as it descends from 
Adam. As such, it is a sinful nature. St. Paul is contem- 
plating it from this point of view, only, when he employs 
this epithet. It does not follow that when a portion of this 
sinful and corrupt human nature is assumed into union with 
the Eternal Logos, it is still sinful and corrupt. In and by 
the miraculous conception, it is perfectly sanctified, so that 
though it is “sinful flesh,” or corrupt human nature, in 
Mary the mother, it is a “holy thing,” or perfect human na- 
ture, in Jesus the child. Compare Luke i. 35; 2 Cor. v. 21; 
Heb. iv. 15; x. 5; 1 Pet. ii. 22. The apostle desires to show 
_ the great condescension of the Eternal Son in his assump- 
tion of human nature. The Logos does not take into per- 
sonal union with himself a human nature created ex nihilo 
for this particular purpose, and which, consequently, could 
not be a capé dyaprias, but he assumed into union with him- 
self a human nature that descended by ordinary generation 
from Adam down to the Virgin Mary (Luke iii. 38; Heb. ii. 
14), and which in ¢is connection and relation was “sinful 
flesh.” Before, however, it could become a constituent part 
of the God-man, it must be entirely purged from the effects 
of the fall. The Logos thus humbled himself to the very 
lowest degree that was compatible with his own personal 
sinlessness. He could not unite himself to a nature that 
was sinful at the instant of the union, but he did unite him- 
self with a nature that once had been sinful, and required to 
be “prepared” for such a union (Heb. x. 5). See Pearson, 
On the Creed, Art. III.; Owen, Holy Spirit, II. iv.; Turre- 
tin, XIII, xi. 10; Wollebius, i, 16; De Moore, xix., § 14; 
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Van Mastricht, IV. x. 5, 6; Calvin, IL. xiii; Formula Con- 
cordiz, De peccato originis. De Wette explains duaprias by 
Christ’s temptability; but Christ’s temptability was a sinless 
susceptibility (Heb. v. 15). Pareus, and others, lay empha- 
sis upon épowpar., and explain accordingly: “ Assumsit car- 
nem veram, non peccatricem, sed peccatrici simile.” epi 
duaprias] 1. to be connected with wéupas ; cat being omitted 
(De Wette, Meyer); 2. to be connected with xaréxpivev 
(Chrys., Theod., Luther, Bengel). The latter is the neces- 
sary connection, if «ai is retained, which is the reading of 
all the mss. Origen, Calvin, Melanchthon, Baur, Stuart, 
Hodge take dyaprias in the sense of a sin-offering. But this 
cannot be the signification of the following ri duapriay, 
which is the equivalent. The literal signification of both 
wept and duapria is preferable: “in respect to sin.” Compare 
Gal. i. 4; Heb. x. 6, 8, 18; xiii. 11. The action designated 
by xaréxpwev indicates what particular element in sin is re- 
ferred to: viz., the element of guilt. «aréxpwev| denotes a 
judicial condemnation and infliction. Compare Mat. xx. 18; 
Luke xi. 31, 32; 1 Cor. xi. 32; Rom. v. 16,17; viii. 1. Christ’s 
suffering was a substituted penalty, by means of which sin 
was “condemned,” 7. ¢., vicariously punished. tv dyapriar| 
the article denotes the well-known sin that came into the 
world, as described in v. 12, et passim. oapxi]| is connected 
with xerékpwe, and designates the human nature of Christ. 
In and by means of his humanity, Christ endured that ju- 
dicial infliction which God the Father visited upon “his 
own” Son, for the purpose of expiating human guilt. It 
must be noticed that capxt here is not qualified by dpaprias, 
as in the previous case; because the human nature is now 
viewed as a constituent part of the person of the God-man. 
It is pure and immaculate cdpé. 


Ver. 4. tva] introduces the purpose of the action in verse 
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3. The condemnation of sin, by means of the atoning death 
of Christ, is in order to the fulfilment of the law, so that 
there shall be no xardxpima tots év Xpisr@ (verse 1). Sdixaiwpa] 
the requirement of the law: allthat the law commands to be 
done. Luke i. 6; Rom. 1. 32; ii. 26; Heb. ix. 1. The sin- 
gular number denotes the totality of the requisition. This 
includes 1. obedience of the precept of the law; 2. endur- 
ance of the penalty of the law, in case of disobedience of the 
precept. An unfallen creature is obligated only by the first 
requirement; a fallen creature lies under the double obliga- 
tion. He owes perfect obedience for the future, and atone- 
ment for the past. aAnpwIy4] denotes complete performance. 
Mat. iii. 15; v. 17; John xiii. 18; Rom. xiii. 8; Gal. v. 14; 
Coloss. ii. 10. This perfect execution of all that the law 
requires from a fallen man is a vicarious, and not a personal 
performance. The believer does not atone for his past sin; 
neither does he perfectly obey in heart and life. Jesus Christ 
does both for him. The passive form, rAypwI7, implies this. 
In this vicarious manner, the whole requirement of the law, 
regarding both precept and penalty, is fulfilled. St. Paul 
has explained this vicarious agency of Christ in Rom. iii. 
21-28; iv. 8-8, 22-25. He there teaches, that Chris}’s work 
is imputed, or reckoned, to the believer. See comment. év 
npiv| in us, not by us; showing that God is the agent, and 
man the recipient, in justification. Man does not assist in 
the remission of sins. tots pH Kata, etc.] ‘as those who,” 
etc.: quippe qui. This clause is not appended to indicate 
the cause of the justification, but the necessary effect of it. 
Those to whom Christ’s work is imputed (iv. 24), and in 
whom the requirement of the law is thereby completely ful- 
filled (viii. 4), and to whom there is consequently no con- 
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demnation (viii. 1), are a class of persons who are character- 
ized by a pious life, though not a sinless and perfect one. 
The imputed righteousness or justification, spoken of in 
verses 3 and 4, is accompanied with the inherent righteous- 
ness or sanctification, spoken of in verse 2. The former does 
not exist without the latter. St. Paul conjoins them, and 
mentions both, in proof that the believer is not in a state of 
condemnation. Whoever is regenerate and forgiven is not 
under the curse of the law. odpxa] is the contrary of the 
following zvetya, and denotes the principle of sin in the un- 
regenerate; and is equivalent to ‘‘the law of sin and death,” 
in vill. 2. It is anarthrous, to denote the species. epura- 
tovcw]| denotes the general conduct; the figure is taken from 
the habitual movements of the body. Believers do not, like 
unbelievers, invariably yield to the principle of sin. veda] 
is anarthrous to denote the species. It designates: 1. The 
Holy Spirit (Meyer, Hodge, Alford). 2. The principle of 
holiness in the regenerate (Chrysost., Bengel, Riickert, Phi- 
lippi, Harless). The latter view is preferable, 1. because of 
the antithesis with odpxa. regenerate human nature is con- 
trasted with unregenerate; 2. because mvetpa, here, is the 
same as 6 vopos Tov mvevuaTos, Just as capé is the same as 6 vopos 
THs dpaprias Kal Tod Javdrov, in vill. 2; 3. because this mvedua 
is described, subsequently, as ¢povnua-: a human inclination, 
or disposition (viii. 5, 6). ’ 

Ver. 5. ydp| introduces the first reason why believers 
“walk not after the flesh, but after the spirit:” viz., be- 
cause every man walks according to his inward inclination 
or disposition. A second reason is given in verse 6, oi 
évres] is substituted for oi mwepirarotcw (verse 4), and is 
stronger than that: “they who exist only for the flesh.” 
xara oapxa] See comment on verse 4. ¢dpovotow]| (from ¢gpyv) 
is the emphatic word in the clause. It denotes, here, the 
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action of both the understanding and will, with a predomi- 
nant reference to the latter. Compare Mat. xvi. 23; Phil. 
iii. 19; Coloss, iii. 2. See, also, Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
Noble Gentlemen, iii. 1: “For I am minded to impart my 
love, to these good people and my friends.” Also Mat. xxii. 
37: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy mind.” 
They who live (évres) and act (zepirarotow ) in conformity 
with the “law of sin and death,” show that they are inclined 
to sin. The conduct flows from an inward disposition. mvev- 
pa (supply dvres); and mvevparos (supply dpovotcw)]| have the 
same meaning as in verse 4. They who live and act in con- 
formity with the “law of the spirit of life,” thereby show 
that they are inclined to holiness. The daily life and con- 
duct, in each instance, is in accordance with the particu- 
lar inward and dominant principle (véuos) that is in the man, 
Consequently, believers live a devout life, because they have 
a renewed nature. 


VER. 6. yap] introduces the second reason why believers 
“walk not after the flesh, but after the spirit: ” viz., be- 
cause the “flesh,” or the unregenerate nature, issues in 
death, and the “spirit,” or the regenerate nature, issues in 
life. gpovnua] has the same signification with ¢povodow in 
verse 5. The “will,” or inclination, “of the flesh” desig- 
nates, not indwelling sin in the regenerate, but original sin 
in the unregenerate. It is the principle of evil in its full 
strength and domination. It is the same as 7 dmapria and 
y éridupia in vil. 7, 83 aS 6 vopos THs duaptias Kal trod Javarov 
in viii. 2; and 7 odpé in vii. 5; viii. 3. See comment. on 
vill. 2. Javaros] See comment on i. 31; v. 12, 21. 716 dpov- 
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npa TOU Tvevparos] is the equivalent of the verbal form ‘ra 
Tov Tvevparos ppovovow in viii. 5; and is identical with mvedua 
in vill. 4; with 6 vouos tod mvevuaros THs CwAs in vill. 1; with 
vot in vil. 25; with 6 vomos rod vods in vil. 23; with 6 éw 
avIporos in vii. 22; and with the limited éyw in vii. 17, 20. 
The “will,” or inclination, “of the spirit,” is the principle 
of holiness implanted in the believer by the Holy Spirit. 
Cont See comment on ii. 7; v. 21. «ipjvn] See comment on 
li. 10; v. 1. This feeling is the effect of the justification 
and sanctification that have been described as coexisting in 
the believer. 


Ver. 7. d67t] (Rom. i. 19) introduces the reason why the 
‘carnal mind,” or “will of the flesh,” is death. €yJpa] hos- 
tility to God, who is the only source of blessedness, This 
is one of the tersest definitions of sin. yap] introduces the 
explanation of éIpa. ovx imordooerat] unsubmission to the 
law is the sign of enmity towards the Lawgiver. The rest- 
less struggle of self-will against righteous authority, is the 
root of all misery in the universe of God. oidé dvvarac] there 
is no power in the “ will of the flesh,” or the principle of sin, 
to subject itself to the divine law. Satan cannot cast out 
Satan. Compare Mat. vii. 18; xii. 26; John vi. 44, 65; viii. 
34; xv. 5; 1 Cor. ii. 14; 2 Cor. iti. 5. See comment on vi. 
16-20. yap] introduces the reason why the carnal inclina- 
tion is not subject to the law of God: viz., because there is 
an impossibility that it should be, from the very nature of 
such an inclination. Sedf-will, by the very idea and defini- 
tion of it, cannot obey another's will. So long as such a 
vouos, or actuating principle, as the “carnal mind,” remains 
in the voluntary faculty, it is impossible that this faculty 
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should submissively obey the moral law. If it be.then 
asked, if the will as a faculty can free itself from this vépos, 
or inclination, the answer is in the negative, both from 
Scripture and the consciousness of man. The expulsion of 
the sinful inclination, and the origination of the holy incli- 
nation, in the human will, is a revolution in the faculty 
which is accomplished only in its regeneration by the Holy 
Spirit. Self-recovery is not possible to the human will, 
though self-ruin is (Hosea xiii. 9). 


Ver. 8 repeats the sentiment of the preceding verse, in a 
' concrete form. Verse 7 affirms that the carnal mind is inim- 
ical to God, and unable to be submissive to Him; verse 8 
affirms that carnally minded persons cannot please God.  8e] 
1. is transitive; “now” (De Wette, Philippi, Meyer, Lange) ; 
2. is equivalent to ovv (Beza, Calvin, Eng. Ver., Riickert, 
Hodge). The first is preferable, as this verse is not a de- 
duction from the preceding, but only a repetition of it. 
év capxi| is equivalent to xara odpxa in verse 5; with the dif- 
ference, that the latter denotes the tendency, the former the 
sphere in which. dpéoac] Compare 1 Thess. ii. 15. 


Ver. 9 applies, in a negative form, to Christian believers, 
the foregoing statement respecting the impossibility that 
one who has the carnal mind can serve and please God. é 
gapxi] See comment on verse 8. év mvevyari] the contrary of 
év gapxit. See comment on verses 4-6. <imep] 1. “since” 
(Chrysost., Olshausen, et alii); 2. ‘if so be” (Calvin, Meyer). 
Hither sense is possible. Compare Rom. iii. 30, 1 Cor. viii. 
5, 2 Thess. i. 6, with 1 Cor. xv. 15. Either sense is possible 

RN duds verse, as it is in Rom. viii. 17; 1 Pet. ii. 3. The first 
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signification is favored by Rom. vi. 17-22; vii. 4-6; viii. 1-4. 
In these passages, St. Paul does not speak doubtfully, but 
affirms that they to whom he is writing have been freed from 
the principle of sin, and are enslaved to righteousness, and 
are no longer év capxi. The second signification is favored 
by the following clause: «i 82, etc.; which implies the possi- 
bility of self-deception, and urges to self-examination. mvedjpa- 
S00] the Holy Spirit, who is the author of the renewed hu- 
man zvevpa, which has been described in the preceding con- 
text. The two are mentioned together in viii. 16. oixel] 
denotes constant residence and influence: the immediate 
operation of the third trinitarian person upon the human 
soul, implying the action of spirit upon spirit. Compare 
Jong xiv 16, 17; 25:-xv7, 20; xvic 7, 13, 14: Rom. vii. 15, 
Sano ie 1 Or dizi), List 16: wi LZ, 192.2 Tim, 1. 
14. veda Xpiorod] is identical with wvedpa Jeod in the pre- 
ceding clause. This is a proof text not only for the deity of 
Christ, but for the doctrine of the procession of the Holy 
Spirit from both Father and Son. As bearing upon Arian- 
izing views, we cite the exegesis of Meyer (in loco): “ veda 
Xpwrrod (compare Phil. i. 19; 1 Pet. i.11) is no other than 
the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of God. He is denominated the 
Spirit of Christ, because the exalted Christ imparts himself 
in and with the Paraclete (John xiv.); and because, whoever 
has not this Spirit, is not a member of Christ: otk éorw 
airod (i, e., Xpicrod). Kéllner’s distinction between the 
Spirit of God as the highest zvetya—the source of all finite 
avetpa—and the Spirit of Christ, as a lower and manifested 
avevpa, is not necessitated by Rom. viii. 10, 11, and is de- 
cidedly forbidden by Gal. iv. 6 compared with Rom. viii. 14- 
16.” airod the genitive, here, is pregnant: comprehending 
the several conceptions of ownership, authorship, and mem- 
bership. Compare 1 Cor. i. 12; iii. 23; vi. 15; vil. 22; xv. 
23; 2 Cor. x. 7; Gal. iii. 29; v. 24, 
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ovx éotw avtod. “ ei dé Xpiotds ev ipiv, TO pev copa 
véxpov dua dpaptiav, Td 5é mvedpa Son Sid Sixacoovvyv. 
Ver. 10 is adversative to the last clause of the preceding 
verse,’ i S¢] “But if, on the contrary.” Xpwords] is identi- 
cal with avedya Xpiorod (ver. 9), which is the equivalent of 
mvetpa Seov (ver. 9). Compare 2 Cor. xiil. 5; Coloss. i. 27. 
The mystical (mysterious) union of the believer with the 
Redeemer is meant. oépa] the material body, in distinction 
from the renewed immaterial soul, or spirit (wvetpa). vexpov] 
sical death; the penalty of sin so far as the body 

is concerned. ~ Though not actually dead, it is destined to 
die: “ mortuum pro moriturum ” (Bengel). Compare Jvyra 
owparta, v.11. Physical death still happens to the believer, 
. though the “sting,” or retributive element in it, is extracted 
by the comforting presence of God in articulo mortis (Aug., 
Calvin, Pareus, Beza, Vitringa, Bengel, Tholuck, Riickert, 
Usteri, Fritzsche, Meyer, Wordsworth, Hodge). 6 dpap- 
tiav| sin is the cause and reason of death, v.12. zvedpa] 
not the Holy Spirit (Chrysost., Theophyl., Calvin, Grotius); 
nor the human zrevtya, in distinction from, and excluding the 
human yxy- the higher nature of man comprising reason, 
will, and conscience, in their natural condition (Meyer); but 
the regenerate human zveipa as opposed to the capa only 
(Theodoret, De Wette, Philippi, Hodge). The regenerate 
mvedpa comprises both the zvedua and the yyy, of St. Paul’s 
catalogue in 1 Thess..v. 23. In regeneration, the Holy 
Spirit, the divine xvedua, renovates both the human zvedpa, 
and the human yxy; so that the two are a regenerate unity. 
In 1 Pet. ii. 11, yxy is put for this unity. All the powers 
of man, both higher and lower, are renewed and sanctified 
in the new birth, Hence, the term yyy, in the New Testa- 
ment, is most commonly used in the wide signification, to 
denote the synthesis of veiua and yyy, as the opposite of 
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oapa, Compare Mat. x. 28; Mark xiv. 34; Luke i. 46; John 
xii, 27; Acts ii. 43; Rom. ii. 9; xiii. 1; 1 Cor. xv. 45, et 
passim. “The only instances in which zvedua and yyy are 
discriminated from each other, and employed in the re- 
stricted signification, are Phil. i. 27; 1 Thess. v. 23; Heb. 
iv. 12. When this distinction is made, the purpose seems 
to be, to mark off the higher from the iower mental powers; 
similarly as, in the Kantian philosophy, the ‘ understand- 
ing” is distinguished from the ‘‘reason,” though both alike 
belong to that unity which constitutes the soul in distinction 
from the body. And as the terms “understanding,” and 
“reason” are employed interchangeably to denote this uni- 
ty, so the terms yyy and zredua are employed in the New 
Testament interchangeably to designate it. Compare Mat. 
xxvil. 50; Luke i. 47. In common English usage, the hu- 
man “soul” is the equivalent of the human “spirit; ” while 
yet there are cases in which the connection of thought re- 
quires a distinction to be made between them. Wvy7 is used 
with more latitude than zvetya ; the latter never denotes the 
mere animal life, the former sometimes does (Mat. ii. 20). 
When both yyy and zvetya are viewed as a unity, and as 
actuated by the “law of sin and death,” this unity is denom- 
inated capé. This is the unregenerate man, or the “old 
man,” When, on the contrary, they are actuated by the 
‘law of the Spirit of life,” the unity is denominated mvedya 
as the contrary of odpg. This is the regenerate man, or the 
“new man.” And this is the use of mvevya here. The hu- 
man body (cdpa) is mortal and destined to death; but the 
regenerate human soul, or spirit (wvetya), is alive, and shall 
never die. Compare John vi. 50,51; xi. 26. wy] is strong- 
er than f6v. See comment on ii. 7; v. 21; viii. 6. dia dixaro- 
avvny] the-ground or reason why “the spirit is life.” 1. The 
imputed righteousness, described in ili. 21, 24; iv. 5, 6, et 
alia (The elder Protestant dogmatists, generally, Neiche, 
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Fritzsche, Meyer). ‘“ As du dyapriay refers not to individual 
sins, but to the é¢’ @ wavres jyaprov in v. 12, so dia dtxavoovvyy 
refers not to individual but to imputed righteousness ” 
(Meyer in loco). This view is favored by & with the ac- 
cusative. 2. The subjective and inherent righteousness 
described as the “law of the mind,” the “inner man,” the 
“law of the Spirit of life” (Erasmus, Grotius, De Wette, 
Tholuck, Philippi, Hodge). It is preferable to combine 
both, since St. Paul has previously mentioned both justifica- 
tion and sanctification as the reason why there is ‘‘no con- 
demnation to them that are in Christ Jesus (viii. 1-4). It 
is still his object to show that the two are inseparably con- 

-nected, in answer to the charge of antinomianism in vi. 1 
sq., 15 sq.; and vil. 7. The renewed soul has eternal life 
because it is justified and sanctified. 


Ver. 11. This verse teaches that that remnant of evil 
which still overhangs the body shall be finally removed. 
The power of physical death over the capa is to be destroyed 
by the power of the resurrection. 16 rvedpa] the Holy Spirit 
= 70 mvedpa THs Cans (ver. 1) = rvevpa Jeod = mvedpa Xprorod 
(ver. 9). The interchange shows that the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit is essentially the same as the indwelling of 
Christ. These two trinitarian persons are one and the same 
essence subsisting in two different modes. Consequently, 
an official or personal work of one does not exclude the 
other from a participation in it. The entire divine essence 
acts, whenever a particular divine person acts; but this 
essence is all in each person. od éyeipavros] i. e., Tod Jeod 
éyeipavros. Compare Acts ii. 24, 32; ili. 15, 26; iv. 10; v. 
30; xxvi. 8; 1 Cor, vi. 14; 2 Cor. iv. 14.  oixet] See comment 
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on verse 9. Xpwcrov “Incodv] is the reading of SADE Peshito, 
Vulgate, Copt., AXth., Tisch. Jesus is the personal, and 
Christ the official name. The first is the more tender and 
affectionate designation: ‘Jesus, lover of my soul,” ete. 
“Appellatio Jesu spectat ad ipsum; Christi refertur ad 
nos” (Bengel). Christ, rather than Jesus, is the name of 
the God-man as the head of the Church, and the archetype 
of the resurrection. Hence the change from Jesus to Christ 
Jesus in the sentence. fworoumjoe] is in the place of éyepe?, for 
the sake of the correlation with {w7 in verse 10. Some com- 
mentators (Calvin and others) suppose a twofold reference, to 
the quickening of both soul and body. But the subject of 
regeneration and sanctification has already been discussed; 
so that only the resurrection is intended. Jvyra] refers to 
vexpov in verse 10. The body is mortal, “because of sin.” 
61a. Tov évorxotvtos abtov rvevparos] Compare 2 Tim. i.14. This 
reading is supported by RAC Copt., Ath., Rec., Lachm. (1st 
ed.), De Wette, Tholuck, Tisch. The reading 8a 76 évocxotv 
airod veda is supported by BDEL Peshito, Vulg., Hrasmus, 
Griesbach, Mill, Bengel, Lachm. (2d ed.), Fritzsche, Meyer, 
Philippi, Tregelles. The weight of authority, so far as the 
uncials and early versions are concerned, is on the whole in 
favor of the Receptus reading. The charge and’ counter- 
charge of an alteration of the reading, made by the Macedo- 
nians and the orthodox, only shows that there was a differ- 
ence in the manuscripts in the year 381. The genitive 
reading is favored by the preceding context, in which the 
Holy Spirit has been described as the author and source of 
life: 16 avedpa rhs Gwys (ver. 2). St. Paul connects the resur- 
rection of the body with the regeneration of the soul. Soul 
and body constitute one human person, so that the renova- 
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tion of the former naturally carries with it that of the latter. 
And the author of the former is naturally the author of the 
latter. Regeneration and resurrection are two parts of one 
entire purpose and process of redemption. If God has ac- 
complished the first, he certainly will the last. airod] is 
highly emphatic, by its collocation between the substantive 
and its participle. 


Ver. 12 contains an inference, introduced by dpa ovv, from 
verses 10 and 11. The “glorious” (1 Cor. xv. 43) resurrec- 
tion of the “celestial” (1 Cor. xv. 40) body, which results 
from the indwelling of the Holy Spirit in the soul, is a mo- 
tive to live a devout and pious life. dégeAerac] there is no 
obligation to sin; the relation of debtor obtains only toward 
righteousness. oapxi| the same as the following capxa. tod 
Gyv] the genitive either of design or result. Kata odpxa]| See 
comment on vill. 4,5. St. Paul does not supply the apodo- 
Sis, Viz.: dAAG TO wvevpatt, TOD Kara mrvedpa Cov; either because 
it is self-evident, or because of the rapidity of his thought. 


Ver. 13 mentions the reason, introduced by yap, for the 
statement in verse 12. xara odpxa Cyre| = kara capa dvres 
(ver. 5) = xara cdpxa repurarovvres (ver. 4). A life and con- 
duct flowing from a corrupt nature is meant. éAdere] de- 
notes the certainty resulting from the divine decision, and 
not mere futurition: péAAew signifies, “certum et constitutum 
esse, secundum vim fati.” Ellendt Lex. Soph.,ii. 72. “Ye 
are destined to die.” Compare iv. 24. dmodvjcxew]| the con- 
trary of the following Gjcece: eternal death (Meyer). It is 
comprehensive of all the penal evil that is inflicted upon sin. 
See the explanation of Jdvaros in v. 12. That eternal death 
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is compatible with the resurrection of the body, is proved by 
Mat. x. 28; John v. 28, 29; Acts xxiv. 15; Daniel xii. 2. The 
reanimation of a human body to “the resurrection of damna- 
tion,” is a part of the penalty of sin. avevuar] 1. the Holy 
Spirit (Meyer); 2. the regenerate human spirit (Theodo- 
ret, Philippi). We adopt the second view, in consonance 
with the interpretation of wvedua given in verses 4, 5, 6, 9, 
10. See comment on verses 4 and 6. St. Paul still has in 
view the conflict in the believer between the new nature 
and the remainders of the old; and is presenting motives for 
walking according to the former, and not the latter. In this 
connection and antithesis, consequently, zvedua denotes re- 
generate human nature: zvedua is put for vdpos Tod mvevparos, 
as vous is put for vopmos Tov vods in vii. 23, 25. If the believer, 
by méans of the principle of holiness, or “the law of the 
Spirit of life,” mortifies the remainders of the principle of 
sin, or “the law in the members,” he shall live. ‘‘ Not to be 
daily employing the spirit and new nature for the mortify- 
ing of sin, is to neglect that excellent succor which God 
hath given us against our greatest enemy. If we neglect to 
make use of what we have received, God may justly hold his 
hand from giving us more. Not to be daily mortifying sin, 
is to sin against the grace CoM a ica 
vith a principle of doing it.” Owen, Mortification, Ch. ii. 
EeiGal ie be wlere The cane antithesis between the hu- 
man odp€ and the human zveiya appears, and the “lusts” of 
each are mentioned a8 antagonizing each other. A “lust of 
the spirit ” is not a lust of the third ttinitarian person; but 
of the regenerated human spirit, in whom the Holy Spirit 
dwells. The proper seat of the spiritual “lust,” or holy de- 
sire, is the human person, and not the divine. The latter is 
the author and cause of it, but not the subject of it. mpdges| 
the habits and practices. Compare Luke xxiii. 51; Acts xix. 
18; Coloss. iii. 9, The apdgets rod odparos are the same as 
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Ta épya THs capKxos (Gal. v. 19), and ra wadSjpata ris capKds 
(Gal. v. 24). odparos] is the reading of SABCL Peshito, 
Sahid., Copt., 4ith., Rec., Lachm., Tisch. The reading cdp- 
xos is found in DEF Vulg. paros is here put for odpxos 
(Pareus, Owen, De Wette, Reiche, Alford). ‘‘ Actiones cor- 
poris sunt motus et opera carnis peccatricis.” Pareus in loco. 
This view is opposed by Meyer, and others. But that the 
two terms, though not identical, may be used as equivalents, 
is proved by Mat. xxvi. 26; John vi. 51; Acts 11. 31; Rom. 
xi, 28> 1. Cor. xv.. 39; Hpk. i. 113, v.. 293+ Coloss: 11:17" 5; 
Heb. ix. 13; Jude 8. In 2 Cor. iv. 10, 11, the one is 
exchanged for the other. That the antithesis requires an 
equivalent to odpxos is plain; because, to mortify the body 
is the same as not to live after the flesh. The writer implies 
that the one death is identical with the other. The “body” 
may well stand for the “flesh,” although it is not so compre- 
hensive a term, because it is the visible organ through which 
the principle of sin manifests itself. Compare vi. 12, 13, 
19; vii. 5, 23, where the “mortal body,” with its “ mem- 
bers,” is put for the entire man as corrupt. See comment 
in locis. Javarotre|] the sinful habits and practices of the 
body are killed in the believer, by suppressing their outward 
manifestation, because of the principle of divine life within 
him. Here is one of the differences between the renewed 
and the unrenewed man. The unregenerate might suppress 
the outward manifestation of sin, and yet no inward death 
of sin would result, because there is no “law of: the Spirit 
of life,’"—no avedya, as the contrary of odpé,—within him, 
to fight with and slay the “law of sin and death ” (viii. 2). 
There is only one principle in the unregenerate, and this is 
the principle of sin. Merely to repress its manifestations, 
would not result in its extirpation. ‘Mortification is not 
the business of unregenerate men; conversion is their work. 
The conversion of the whole soul, not the mortification of 
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this or that particular lust.” Owen, On Mortification, Ch. 
vii. The Christian duty to mortify indwelling sin is urged 
in Gal. v. 24; Coloss. iii. 5. See Owen, On the Mortification 
of Sin in Believers; and Holy Spirit, IV. viii. fyoeoe] eter- 
nal life is meant. See comment on vi. 22, 23. a 


Ver. 14. yap] introduces the reason why those shall “live ” 
who mortify the deeds of the body. vevpare Jeot] is the 
Holy Spirit. The regenerate rveiua (= vouos rod mvevpatos), 
or the principle of divine life, is neither self-originated, nor 
self-sustained. The ‘new man,” or “inward man,” or “law 
of the mind,” or “law of the Spirit of life,” or “spiritual 
mind,” is the product of God the Holy Ghost regenerating 
and indwelling. In this eighth chapter we find the Holy 
Spirit, in distinction from the regenerate human spirit, men- 
tioned ten times: viz.: “Spirit of life” (ver. 1); ‘Spirit of 
God” (ver. 9, 14); “Spirit of Christ ” (ver. 9); “ Spirit that 
raised Christ” (ver. 11); “Spirit that indwells” (ver. 11); 
“Spirit that witnesses” (ver. 16); “Spirit having first fruits” 
(ver. 25); “Spirit that helps” (ver. 26); “Spirit that inter- 
cedes” (ver. 26). dyovrar] Compare John vi. 44, where the 
same agency is designated as “drawing.” These. words 
imply that the Divine agency is prior, in the order, to the 
human. ovroi] is emphatic by position, and the emphasis is 
exeluding: “these, and no others.” viot] Christian sonship 
is intended: denoting 1. Similarity of disposition, Mat. v. 9, 
45; Gal. iii. 7 2. An object of peculiar affection, Rom. ix. 
26; 2 Cor. vi. 18. 3. One entitled to peculiar privileges, 
Deut. xiv. 1; Hosea i. 10; Rom. ix. 4; 1 John iii. 2. These 
particulars discriminate Christian sonship, which is founded 
upon adoption, from natural sonship, which is based upon 
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creation and is applicable to all men indiscriminately, either | 
as subjects of the divine government, or as related to each 
other. Natural sonship, in its various modes and forms, is 
mentioned in Gen. iv. 20, 21; v. 8; Job xxxviii. 28; Malachi 
ii. 10; Luke xvi. 25; Acts xvii. 28; James i. 17. 


Ver. 15 contains a proof of the statement in verse 14, de- 
rived from the experience of the persons addressed. éAdfere]} 
the aorist signification is to be retained: “ye did not re- 
ceive,” when ye received the Holy Spirit, i.e. avetpua] is 
subjective, denoting a temper or disposition of the mvedya. 
Compare Rom. xi. 8; 1 Cor. ii. 12; iv. 21; 2 Tim.i. 7. Sim- 
ilarly, the English word “‘mind” may denote the immaterial 
substance, objectively; or the mood and temper of it, sub- 
jectively. The article is omitted, because a particular kind 
of disposition is meant. dSovAcias] the genitive of description. 
The temper, in question, is servile: that of a trembling slave 
before a hated taskmaster. mdAw] previous to the reception 
of the Holy Spirit, in their regeneration, they had possessed 
the spirit of bondage. They were then not under grace, but 
under law (vi. 14); and “the law worketh wrath” (iv. 15). 
The legal spirit has nothing genial or spontaneous in it: no 
enjoyment. This wretched spirit, or frame of mind, was not 
introduced a second time, by the reception of the Holy 
Ghost. is] denotes the tendency and result of the spirit of 
bondage. ¢dfov] fear is the principal impression made by 
the moral law, upon the unbeliever. ‘ The law can do noth- 
ing but restrain by the threat and dread of death; for it 
promises no good except under condition of perfect obedi- 
ence, and denounces death for a single transgression.” Cal- 
vin in loco, éAdPere] is repeated for the sake of impressive- 
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ness. Compare 1 Cor. ii. 6, 7; Phil. iv. 17. nvevpa] has the 
same subjective signification as in the preceding clause. 
viodecias] the genitive of description. It is not put simply 
for vidrns, “sonship ” (Chrys., Theod.); because it is the ob- 
ject of the writer to indicate the peculiar nature of the son- 
ship. The sonship in question is not the natural sonship 
which results from generation, as in the instance of the eter- 
nal and only begotten Son, or from creation, as in the in- 
stance of men and angels; but it is the adoptive sonship, 
which results from a gracious act of God constituting and 
establishing it. Meyer remarks that viodecia is the proper 
term for adoption, and cites Plato, Legum, xi. 929, where 
viov JéoIa: and Jeroy vidv roycacIat are the phrases employed. 
See comment on zarépa réJeuxd oe, in Rom. iv. 17. & | the 
element in which, and the power by which. «xpd{omev| the 
term for fervent supplicatory prayer. Gal. iv. 6. 4a8fa] is 
the Greek form of the Syriac xax, for the Hebrew 2x. Com- 
pare Mark xiv. 36; Gal. iv. 6. Wolfius (in loco) quotes a 
passage from the Talmud, showing that bond servants were 
not allowed by the Jews to call their master xan, this being 
an appellation which only childrén might use. maryp] 1. an 
explanation of the Syriac word, for Greek readers (Riickert, 
Reiche, Hodge, and others). This does not seem natural, in 
such an ardent train of thought; 2. a repetition of the name, 
characteristic of the fond familiarity of 4 child (Chrys., Theo- 
dore Mops., Grotius, Alford); 3. the two terms express the 
fatherhood of God, for both Jews and Gentiles (Aug., An- 
selm, Calvin); 4. a488a has become a proper name, under- 
stood and employed by Greek-speaking Christians, with 
which their own 6 zaryp is joined in the ardor of petition 
(De Wette, Philippi, Meyer). The last view is preferable; 
for this is what occurs in every instance in which the Scrip- 
tures are translated into any language. Compare the terms 
Jehovah, Christ, etc. 
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Ver. 16. A fuller explanation of & 6 kpdfopev, etc. aidrd] 
“himself.” Compare Luke xxiv. 15; John xvi. 27. 10 mvev- 
pa| the Holy Ghost. ovvpaprupet] the force of the preposi- 
tion is to be retained. There are two persons actually con- 
cerned: the believer, and the third trinitarian person. The 
latter co-witnesses with the former, and confirms the testi- 
mony of the believer’s consciousness. It is as if, when the 
believer says: “Iam a child of God,” the Holy Spirit made 
answer: “Thou art indeed a child.” In this reference, Pa- 
reus quotes John viii. 17: ‘‘ The testimony of two men is 
true.” Yet all this occurs in the unity of a single self-con- 
sciousness. The human spirit is not conscious of the Divine 
Spirit, as of an agent other than and distinct from itself. 
This is enthusiasm, in the bad sense. The Holy Ghost is 
indeed an agent distinct from and other than the human 
soul; but there is no report to this effect, in the immediate 
consciousness here described. The believer would not have 
known that there is another person than himself concerned — 
in this confident personal assurance of adoption, had it not 
been taught to him. His own mind makes no report of two 
agents, or persons. The witness of the Spirit is not a doc- 
trine of psychology, but of revelation. At the same time, 
that it is not a doctrine repellant to human reason, is shown 
by the damav of Socrates. The assurance of faith is the 
highest degree of saving faith. The former is described in 
2 Tim. 1. 12; iv. 7, 8; the latter, in Mark ix. 24.. The first 
is the “‘blade;” the last, the “full corn in the ear.” avev- 
pats ypav| the regenerate human spirit, as in verses 4, 5, 6, 
9,10, 13. éxva] a tenderer term than viol, Gal. iv. 28. 


Ver. 17. A deduction of consequences, from verse 16. 
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Heirship follows from sonship. Jeod] God is regarded not 
as the deceased testator, but the living dispenser of his 
wealth. Compare Luke xv. 12. ouvedAnpovopor 82] a more 
specific description of the children; Christ being their elder 
brother (verse 29), they have a share in the kingdom of God 
with him. According to the Roman law, the inheritance of 
the first-born is no greater than that of the other children; 
according to the Hebrew law, it was double. Some com- 
mentators (Fritzsche, Tholuck) suppose St. Paul to have the 
Roman law particularly in his eye; but this would be utterly 
incongruous with St. Paul’s feeling, and that of every true 
disciple, toward the Lord. Compare 1 Cor. xv. 8, 9. Fel- 
lowship in the inheritance, and not equality in it, is the chief 
thing. «irep] See comment on verse 9. ovvmdcxopev] suffer- 
ing on account of the gospel is fellow-suffering with Christ. 
Mat. xx. 22; 1 Pet. iv. 13. iva] the predetermined purpose 
of God. 

The are ag ver. 18-31 contains three reasons for en- 
during suffering with Christ:'1. the present suffering is far 
outweighed by thé future blessedness (ver. 18-25); 2. the 
Holy Spirit helps the believer to endure (ver. 26, 27); 3 
everything, be it joy or sorrow, inures to the ultimate good 
of the children of God (ver. 28-31). 


Ver. 18. doyiZouar] denotes, here, a confident judgment, 
as in ii. 3; iil. 28. yap] introduces the succeeding reason 
for endurance. ov déa] not of sufficient weight or conse- 
quence: “worth” has no reference to merit (Papal exe- 
getes), but is employed as in the English phrase, “worth 
while,” od viv xatpot] is like 6 viv aidv in Mat, xii. 32: a tem- 
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porary duration. pds] “in comparison with”: oddevds agis 
gore mpos TH GAnteav, Plato, Gorgias, 371. éAXoveav] is em- 
phatic by position. d0gav] has here, principally, an objective 
meaning: the divine glory that accompanies the final advent 
of Christ. Compare 1 Tim. vi. 14, 15; 2 Tim. iv. 8; Titus 
ii, 18; 1 Thess. iii. 138; 2 Thess. i. 10; ii. 1-4; James v. 7, 8; 
2 Pet. iii. 4; iii, 12. The splendor of this future triumph 
of Christ and his church, will far outweigh their present 
despised and suffering condition. eis] not “in” (Eng. Ver.), 
but “unto.” Though there is an inward revelation asso- 
ciated with the outer, yet the latter is chiefly in mind, as the 
context shows. 


Ver. 19. yap] introduces the proof that there is to be a 
glorious appearing of the Redeemer. dzoxapadoxia| xapadoxetv 
signifies to look for something with uplifted head: dzo is in- 
tensive. The earnestness with which the “creature” expects 
the future epiphany is proof that it will certainly occur; other- 
wise, the longing would be a mockery. The argument is de- 
rived from the connection between any fixed form of human 
consciousness, and its correlative object. The craving of 
hunger demonstrates that there is food somewhere; of 
thirst, that there is water somewhere. A world of cravings 
and expectations, without their correlates, would be an irra- 
tional one. In like manner, to suppose that the “creature” 
should steadily and unceasingly long after a mere phantasm 
and fiction, is absurd. xricéws|] denotes: 1. the creative 
act, Rom. i. 20; 2. the created thing, Mark x. 6; xiii. 19; 
Coloss. i. 15; 2 Pet. iii. 4; Mark xvi. 15; Coloss. i. 23. 
In this place, it has the second signification. The vari- 
ous explanations of the meaning of «rious, here, are reduc- 
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ible to the following: 1. The material creation, animate 
and inanimate, organic and inorganic (Irenzus, Jerome, Am- 
brose, Chrysost., Theophylact, Luther, Calvin, Beza, Grotius, 
Pareus, Calovius, F. Turretin, Wolfius, De Wette, Fritzsche, 
Tholuck, Neander, Meyer, Philippi, Haldane, Chalmers, Al- 
ford, Hodge); 2. The rational creation: mankind generally, 
exclusive of believers (Augustine: Expos. ad Rom., 53, who 
fears Manichzism, if material nature be regarded as “ groan- 
ing,” Locke, Lightfoot, Semler, Baumgarten-Crusius, Stuart); 
3. The whole creation, material and rational, as unredeemed 
and craving redemption (Origen, Theodoret, Rosenmuller, Ols- 
hausen, Lange, Schaff, Forbes); 4. Redeemed men: the entire 
paragraph referring only to the church. Those who have 
“the first fruits of the Spirit ” are the apostles, in distinction 
from the body of Christians (Ittig, Deyling, Lampe). Wol- 
fius, though adopting the first view, regards this last expla- 
nation as next in value. The first view is favored by both the 
nearer and the remoter context. St. Paul has spoken of the 
glorious resurrection of the body (ver. 11). Hence, it is nat- 
ural that he should speak of that external world in which the 
body dwells. He has also spoken of the glorious advent of 
Christ, at the end of this material world (ver.18). It is nat- 
ural that he should speak of the alteration in this material 
world which is to occur, according to many scripture pas- 
sages, at that time. As the body of the believer was made 
subject to death on account of sin, but is to be raised in 
glory; so, that outward world in which the believer’s body 
resides was cursed (Gen. iii. 17-19), but is to be repristinated 
as a suitable dwelling-place for it. There being this connec- 
tion and correlation between the believer’s body and the visi- 
ble world, it is not unnatural that a yearning for this re- 
habilitation should be metaphorically ascribed to the latter. 
As the believer longs for the “redemption of his body,” so 
that creation in whose environment he is to dwell longs for 
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deliverance from the “bondage of corruption.” In deter- 
mining the scope of xriovs, voluntary creatures, men and 
angels, are excluded by ovx éxovoa, in verse 20; unregenerate 
men are excluded by dzoxapadoxia, in verse 19: the natural 
man does not earnestly expect the “manifestation of the 
sons of God;”? and Christians are excluded by verse 23. 
Origen’s explanation of «riots as the whole created universe 
of mind and matter, presents a combination so heterogeneous 
that it would be impossible to attribute a longing to it in 
one and the same sense. Matter inanimate and animate, 
angels good and evil, and men believing and unbelieving, 
cannot have a common aspiration. Hence, xtiow is best re- 
ferred to the irrational creation, and the “earnest expecta- 
tion” is tropical, and not literal. Material nature is meta- 
phorically in sympathy with redeemed man, and shall be 
restored with him. ‘Simplicius est, generatim de universa 
mundi machina, et rebus creatis, etiam brutis et inanimis, 
accipere xtiows, puta astris, elementis, animalibus, terrze fruc- 
tibus, et queecunque usibus hominis primitus fuerint a deo 
destinata.” Pareus in loco. Compare viii. 39, where the 
material terms tywua and Bados are associated with xriots. 
aroxadvyw] the completion of the work of redemption, in the 
perfect sanctification of the believer’s soul, and the glorious 
resurrection of his body. The first occurs at death, and the 
last at the advent of Christ spoken of in verse 18. It is 
“the shining forth” of the righteous (Mat. xiii. 43). Com- 
pare 1 John iu. 1, 2} Rev. xxii. 4; Dan. xii. 3. darexdéxerar] 
denotes long-continued waiting. Such personification of 
material nature is common in Scripture. Compare Deut. 
xxxiil> Job xin 7s Psyxine dl sq; dkvilll 86s: xevad ds 
12; exlviii. 8-10; Isa. i. 23 xiv. 83 lv. 12. 


Ver. 20, with verse 21, assigns the reason, introduced 
by yap, for the “expectation” mentioned in verse 19. jpa- 
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tavoTytt| is emphatic by position: the term denotes, primari- 
ly, weakness, helplessness, frailty of a physical kind. The 
Septuagint translates ban (= Abel, Gen. iv. 2) by paradrys, 
in Eccl. i. 2, 14; i. 1, 11, 15 et alia. The reference in such 
passages is, to the perishable, transitory, and unsatisfying 
nature of visible and earthly things. In Ps. iv. 3 (compare 
Acts xiv. 15), parasérys denotes an idol, which is a nonentity 
(1 Cor. viii. 4; Isa. xli. 24, 29). In the New Testament, the 
word is most commonly employed in a moral and spiritual 
sense. Rom. i. 21; 1 Cor. xv. 17; Eph. iv. 17; Tit. ii 93 
James i. 26; 1 Pet. 1.18; 2 Pet. ii. 18. In this place, it de- 
notes the tendency to deterioration and dissolution charac- 
teristic of material nature: its equivalent, pJopa, in verse 21, 
proves this. The material creation, in the midst of which 
the “sons of God” are now placed, has no permanency. 
The instant anything begins to exist here upon earth, it 
begins to die. Such an environment is unsuited to the sin- 
less spirit and the celestial body of the risen believer. The 
“justified man made perfect” (Heb. xii. 23) would be out of 
place, in an outward world of decay and death. imerdéyy] is 
passive, not middle. God is the efficient. The aorist refers 
to a well-known historical fact, viz.: the “curse” mentioned in 
Gen. iii. 14-19. The voluntary disobedience of man brought 
evil upon the involuntary (ovx éxovoa) physical creation with 
which he was connected. According to the Biblical repre- 
sentation, physical nature, so far as it is connected with man 
and with sin, differs, in important respects, from what it is 
by creation, and prior to the origin of sin. The human body 
is now mortal; by creation, and before apostasy, it was 
not (Gen. iii. 22-24; Rev. xxii. 14). The natural and ma- 
terial world for the unfallen Adam, was an Eden; for the 
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fallen Adam, a cursed and thistle-bearing earth (Gen. ii. 8, 
9; iii. 17-19, 24). As Scripture is silent upon details, it is 
impossible to define particularly... But it must be observed, 
that the statements in Genesis and in the Hpistle to the 
Romans, respecting the curse upon physical nature, relate 
only to the hwman world, and the sin of man. There is 
nothing in these portions of revelation that necessitates the 
assertion that the curse upon physical nature extends 
throughout universal space. So far as material nature is 
connected with man, and his transgression, it is ‘‘ cursed” 
for his sake. Nature as connected with the fallen angels is 
also cursed. But nature as connected with those myriads of 
holy and blessed spirits who constitute the vast majority of 
God’s rational creatures, is not cursed, but effulgent and 
glorious. ‘‘The Scriptures everywhere make prominent the 
coherence and correspondence between the spiritual and nat- 
ural world. There must be a heaven, because there are 
heavenly beings: because there is a God, and because there 
are angels and saints. There must be a hell, because there are 
devils. ‘Thus, paradise corresponded with Adam in his state 
of innocence; the cursed ground with fallen man; the prom- 
ised land, as the type of the future paradise, with the typi- 
cal people of God; a darkening and desolation of the land, 
with every moral and religious decline of the people (Deut. 
xxviii. 15; Isa. xxiv. 17; Joel ii.); an exaltation of nature, 
with every spiritual period of salvation (Deut. xxviii. 8; Ps. 
Ixxii.; Isa. xxxv.; Hosea ii. 21); the darkening of the sun, 
and the earthquake, at the death of Christ; the conflagra- 
tion of the world, in connection with the day of judgment 
(2 Pet. iii. 10; Rev. xvi.); the renovation of the world, in 
connection with the triumph of Christ and his church (Isa. 
xi.; Ix.; Rev. xx.-xxii.).” Lange on Rom. viii. 18-27.  ovx, 
_ €kovca| “non volens: id est, contra naturalem propensita- 

tem.” Pareus in loco. Nature instinctively recoils from 
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weakness, pain, and death: “invita et repugnante natura.” 
Calvin. 6a] 1. is here equivalent to “through,” having a 
prevailing reference to the efficient cause. Compare John 
vi. 57. In this case, the preposition combines the meaning 
of “fon account of,” with that of “by means of.” Accord- 
ing to this explanation, the unwillingness, or repugnance of 
nature is overcome by God’s direct efficiency. 2. dd has its 
usual signification with the accusative: “on account of” 
(Eng. Ver., “by reason of”). According to this explana- 
tion, the “creature” represses its unwillingness and repug- 
nance, and submits to “vanity,” because God inspires it 
with the hope of final deliverance from it. The common use 
of 54 with the accusative favors the latter interpretation. 
Winer (p. 399, Note) remarks, that, “ probably, Paul inten- 
tionally avoided saying 64 tov troragavros, because Adam’s 
sin was the special and direct cause of the paravdrys.” ep’ 
€Amidu] upon (not in, which would require év) hope, as the 
ground. Compare iy. 18. These words may be connected 
with imordgavra (Vulgate, Luther, Calvin, Olshausen); or 
with terdyy (Meyer). The latter construction makes the 
hope more prominent, as the motive for overcoming the 
unwillingness and submitting to “vanity.” There are two 
subjections: one to the curse, and the other to the hope that 
the curse will be removed. Hope is not actual fruition-(ver. 
24), and calls for patience. 


Ver. 21. dr] is the reading of ABCEL Receptus, Lachm. 
(dure is that of NDF Tisch.): not, “because” (Eng. Ver.), 
but, “that.” The particle denotes what the hope is; as in 
Phil. i. 20. ati] the irrational creation, also, as well as the 
church. airy] the creation itself, as well as the soul of man. 
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AcvIepwIjncerat] this deliverance of material nature from the 
curse connected with Adam’s sin is frequently mentioned in 
Scripture. It is the wadtyyevecia-of Mat. xix. 28; and the 
dmoxatactacts mavtwy of Acts lil. 21. See Isa. xi. 6-9; xxxv. 
1-10 ; Heb. xii. 26-28; 2 Pet. ili. 10-13; Rev. xxi., xxii. 
$Iopas] the genitive of apposition: the bondage which is a 
corruption (Tholuck, Meyer, Philippi). The devAcia ris pIopas 
is the equivalent of the paradrys. If freed from the former, 
the creature is not subject to the latter. @Jopa denotes 
either physical corruption, putrefaction, and thus death and 
destruction (1 Cor. xv. 42, 50; 2 Pet. ii. 12); or moral and 
spiritual corruption, and death (Gal. vi. 8; 2 Pet. i. 4; ii. 19). 
The first is the meaning here, in accordance with the nature 
of the subject. When external nature is renovated and pre- 
_ pared for a residence of the redeemed, fragility and vanity, 
decay and death will no longer characterize it. dds] the 
genitive of apposition. The creation is introduced (by par- 
ticipation in it) into that liberty which is the glory of the 
children of God. The restoration of material nature is a 
condition similar, in its own lower sphere, to the restoration 
of man’s spiritual nature, in its higher sphere. St. Paul here 
teaches, not the annihilation of this visible world, but its 
transformation. 


VeR. 22 presents a proof, introduced by ydp, that there is 
such a subjection to vanity, and such a bondage, in the exter- 
nal world around man, as has been described in verses 19-21. 
On the general subject of the groaning of the creation, see 
Lange in loco, pp. 286-288. otdauev] is universal: every 
one knows; “ we are sure” (il. 2, Eng. Ver.). It is a fact 
of common observation and belief. Compare Mat. xxii. 16; 
Rom. iii. 19; vii. 14; 1 John iii. 15. The apostle refers to 
that general human conviction that nature is not now in its 
normal and ideal state, which expresses itself in the legends 
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respecting a former golden age, and the reign of Saturn 
(Ovid, Fasti, iv. 197; Virgil, Bucolica, iv. 6); in the specu- 
lations of Plato concerning a pre-existence of the human 
soul, in an environment of beauty and perfection suited to it 
(Phzdo, 73-80); in that minor undertone which character- 
izes the deepest and most sympathetic strains in modern 
music and poetry; and lastly, in the common utterance of 
ordinary untutored human nature, when, weary of earth 
and time, it “would not live always.” aca 9 xriots] all 
material nature, excluding the church, as verse 23 shows. 
ovorevale. kai ouvwdive| the figure is that of a woman in 
labor: “the pains of birth, not of death” (Calvin). The 
preposition denotes either, that all the parts and elements of 
the immaterial creation suffer conjointly; or, in sympathy 
with the children of God (Calvin). dxpu rod viv] from the 
apostasy, to the present moment. This bondage and travail 
of material nature has found a lofty and impressive utter- 
ance in Wordsworth’s Ode on The Intimations of Immor- 
tality. 
‘¢ There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 
The glory and freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it hath been of yore; 
Turn whereso’er I may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen, I now can see no more. 
Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair ; 
The sunshine is a glorious birth ; 
But yet I know, where’er I go, 
That there hath passed away a glory from the earth.” 
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In respect to the teachings of this paragraph, the fol- 
lowing points (says Pareus in loco) are certain. “1, The 
creation is made subject to vanity (vill. 20); 2. is to be 
delivered (ver. 21); 3. angels and redeemed men dwell to- 
gether in heaven (Mat. xviii. 10); 4. the redeemed are in 
glory with Christ, where the throne and house of God are 
(John xvii. 24); 5. the visible heavens and earth are to be 
burned up (2 Pet. iii. 10); 6. new visible heavens and earth 
are to be prepared (2 Pet. iii. 13). It is uncertain, but prob- 
able, that all creatures not required in the new heavens and 
earth will be destroyed: viz., animals, and plants, etc. How 
- the elements are to be purified is unknown; and so, like- 
wise, is the locality, quantity, and quality of the new heav- 
ens and earth.” 


Ver. 23 contains a second proof of the proposition in 
verse 18, derived from the believer's bondage and hope. 
Nature is in bondage, yet with expectation of deliverance; 
and so is even the church of Christ itself. od pdvov dé] sup- 
ply maéca 7 xriots cvotevaler. airoi| Paul and his Christian 
readers, and thus inclusive of the church universal. dzapyjv] 
the first sheaves of grain were a pledge of the entire harvest. 
The “first fruits of the Holy Spirit,” alluded to, are the re- 
generated human nature, which has been denominated the 
“inner man,” the “law of the mind,” the “spiritual mind,” 
the “law of the Spirit of life.” The reference is not to any 
superiority of that generation of Christians over all others; 
but to the relation which the divine life in its beginnings 
sustains to its ultimate result in heaven (Eph. i. 14). 
nvevpatos | The Holy Spirit: partitive genitive (xvi. 5; 
1 Cor. xv. 20; James i. 18). «ai atroi] repeated for empha- 
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sis. orevdouev] the Apostle has already uttered this groan 
_ In the exclamation: ““O wretched man, Who shall deliver 
me” (vii. 24); and has analyzed this phase of the believer’s 
experience, in vil. 14-25. This verse proves that the experi- 
ence in chapter viii. is the same in kind with that in chapter 
vii. 14-25. viod_ectay| as believers, they already were adopted 
(ver. 15), but their redemption was incomplete. They had 
not attained to sinless perfection; their body was still the 
“vile body ” (Phil. iii. 21); and the outer world around them 
was under the curse. This imperfection and incompleteness 
was not to be removed, until the glorious advent of Christ 
(ver. 18), and the ‘‘ manifestation of the sons of God” (ver. 
19). dmodvtpwow tod cdéparos| explains viodeciav. It is the 
deliverance of the body from its corruptible and mortal con- 
dition (the consequence of sin), and its transformation into 
the incorruptible and glorious body spoken of in 1 Cor. xv. 
51 sq.; 2 Cor. v. 1-4; Phil. iii. 21. 


Vzr. 24 gives a reason, introducea by yap, for “ waiting 
for the redemption of the body.” éAmié:| “with hope” (not 
“by hope:” Eng. Ver.): the dative of manner (Bengel, 
Meyer); and not hope put for faith (Chrysost., De Wette). 
Hope is the accompaniment of Christianity. Paganism is 
hopeless. Compare the pagan utterances: “Hope is the 
dream of one awakened;” and, “foedus mundum intravi, 
anxius vixi, perturbatus morior.” écwJypev] the aorist refers 
to the time of regeneration, and the act of faith. BAeropévy] 
whose object is before the eyes. «xai] denotes the addition 
of hope to actual vision, which would be superfluous. 


Ver. 25. 50 izopovys] “patiently:” “dua when applied to the 
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mental states in which something is done, may be referred to 
the notion of instrumentality. Hence, with its substantive it 
is a circumlocution for an adverb, or adjective” (Winer, 379). 
tropovns] See comment on ii. 7; v. 3, 4. daexdexopeda] the 
present tense indicates an action going on. 


Ver. 26. St. Paul now passes to the second reason for en- 
during suffering for and with Christ (ver. 18). aaavrws] in- 
troduces the reason. 76 mvetpa] the Holy Spirit: compare 
verses 16 and 23. xa] in addition to the expectation previ- 
ously mentioned. ovvavriAapBdveras] Compare Luke x. 40. 
The Holy Spirit co-operates with the regenerate will, and 
ensures success. doJeveia] that weakness of the soul which 
is felt in the struggle with indwelling sin, and expresses .it- 
self in the cry for help (vii. 24), and the groaning (viii. 23). 
mpocevédveda| prayer is the particular, in which the believer 
is helped. The Divine Spirit is a “Spirit of supplications,” 
Zech. xii. 10. «aJé dei] the emphasis must be laid upon these 
words. They denote, not the matter of the prayer, but the 
manner of it. The believer knows what (r/) he should pray for: 
viz., the forgiveness of sins, etc.; but he does not know how 
to pray for this with the earnestness and perseverance that 
are requisite (xa3d det), The aorist subjunctive, which is 
best supported by the mss., is equivalent to a subjective 
future. dtrepevrvyxivet| is followed by trép yudv in CKL Vul- 
gate, Peshito, Copt., Receptus. This is omitted in NABD 
Lachm., Tisch., Tregelles. It is implied in the preposition 
with the verb, The action denoted by tmepevrvxava is not 
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performed in heaven (Fritzsche); but in the believer’s heart, 
as the following verse shows (Augustine, Philippi). Christ, 
in his priestly office, is the intercessor in heaven, for his peo- 
ple (Heb. vii. 25; ix. 24); but the Holy Spirit is aAAov zapd- 
kAyrov (John xiv. 16) who intercedes within their souls. 
There is no distinction in consciousness, between the work- 
ings of the regenerate spirit and the Holy Spirit. Yet, it is 
the creature and not the Creator who supplicates for bless- 
ings. The Holy Ghost is not the subject that is needy and 
asks for spiritual good. At the same time, the communion 
between the Holy Spirit and the believer is so intimate, and 
the human soul is so utterly helpless and dependent, that 
the believer’s prayer under the Spirit’s actuation is here 
denominated the “groaning of the Holy Spirit.” This is to 
be understood in the Christian, and not the pantheistic sense. 
See comment on viii. 16. orevaypots] with allusion to orevd- 
fowev in verse 23. The groans arising from a sense of 
indwelling sin result in groans in prayer for deliverance 
from it. dAaAqrois| transcending the power of words to fully 
express them: not unuttered, or dumb (Grotius, Fritzsche), 
but unutterable. There is some expression, but not an ade- 
quate one. Compare 2 Cor. ix. 15; 1 Pet. i. 8. 


Ver. 27. dé] is adversative: although the intercession is 
unutterable, yet God knows, etc. 6 épewav] God is the 
Searcher of hearts (1 Sam. xvi. 7; Prov. xv. 11). pdvmpa] 
the inclination, or disposition: “ intentio Spiritus” (Pareus). 
See comment on viii. 6, 7%. Compare also 1 Cor. ii. 11.  ¢p0- 
vypa is related to xapdias. God, by searching into the state 
of the believer’s heart, perceives what is the mind of the 
Holy Spirit, because the Holy Spirit has produced this state 
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of heart. The effect is the index of the cause. God sees 
his own image in his child. ru] not, ‘‘ because” (Tholuck, 
De Wette, Philippi), for God would know, even if the inter- 
cession were not xara Jeov; but, “that,” as explanatory 
(Grotius, Reiche, Fritzsche, Meyer). In order to render Gr, 
“ because,” oidev must have the meaning of “approve.” kara 
Jedv] the intercession is in accordance with the divine nature 
and will. St. Paul says xara Jedv, rather than xara airov, for 
the sake of emphasis. Compare 2 Cor. vii. 9,10. The con- 
nection of thought in verses 26 and 27 is this: The believer, 
through the intercession of the Holy Spirit, has holy desires 
that are so deep and intense that he cannot give full expres- 
sion tothem. ‘The prayer is a groaning too deep for words. 
But, though thus unutterable, it is yet perfectly compre- 
hended by God, the Searcher of Hearts. God knows the 
mind of the Holy Ghost, who has prompted this unspeakable 
longing in the believer’s heart, and knows that this mind is 
“according to the will of God.” The prayer, therefore, 
though inadequately expressed, will be heard and answered, 
because, ‘‘if we ask anything according to his will, he hear- 
eth us” (1 John vy. 14). 


Ver. 28 mentions the third reason (introduced by 88, 
transitive: ‘“‘now”) for enduring suffering for Christ. otda- 
pev] the universal experience of the church, not of the world. 
tois| dative of advantage. dyar@ow] a designation for be- 
lievers, 1 Cor. ii, 9; Eph. vi. 24; James i. 12. zavra] all 
events, afflictions included (v. 35). ovvepyet] is followed by 6 
Jeds, as the subject, in AB Lachm.; but this is rejected by most 
editors. dyaJdv] anarthrous, to denote good generally. rots 
xara] “‘as for those who:” giving the reason of the action in 
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auvepyet. mpdJecw] the divine purpose to save individual 
persons. Rom. ix.11; Eph.i.11; 2 Tim.i.9. The patristic 
exegesis varies here, according as the Greek or the Latin 
(Augustinian) anthropology is adopted by the exegete. 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Cyril Jerus., Chrysost., The- 
odoret, Theophylact, explain zpdJecw as the believer’s pur- 
pose. Ambrose, Augustine, and Jerome as the divine pur- 
pose. xAyrois| the call is effectual (ver. 30). 


Ver. 29, and 30, explain what is involved in xara mpdJe- 
ow xAyrots. mpoéyyw] is found only in this place, and in xi. 
2; 1 Pet. i. 20; Acts xxvi. 5; 2 Pet. iii. 17. In the third of 
these passages, it signifies a man’s previous acquaintance 
with another man; and in the fourth, his previous knowledge 
of a certain thing. In the other three instances, the word | 
denotes an act of God. In 1 Pet. i. 20, it is applied to 
Christ, as having been “foreordained (mpoeyvwcpévov) before 
the foundation of the world.” In xi. 2, it is said that “‘God 
hath not cast away his people whom he foreknew (zpoéyvw) ;” 
and the context shows that it means the same as elected (xi. 
5). The noun zpdyrwors is found in Acts ii, 23; 1 Pet. 1. 2, 
and in both instances denotes the divine purpose, or decree. 
Calvin (in loco) thus defines mpoéyww: “ Not foreknowledge 
as bare prescience, but the adoption by which God had al- 
ways, from eternity, distinguished his children from the 
reprobated.” In classical usage, tpoyryywoxw would signify 
mere prescience (though in later Greek, yryvwory, like scisco, 
sometimes signifies to determine, or decree); but in the New 
Testament usage, it is employed in the sense of the Hebrew 
yas, to denote love and favor of some kind or other. See the 
explanation of ywwoxe, in vii. 15. Says Pareus (in loco), 
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“‘poéyww Hebraismo significat, quos ab eterno ex perdita 
massa humana misericorditer in Christo pro suis deus cogno- 
vit, dilexit, elegit: Hebrais, enim, 974 cognoscere est, amare, 
curam ageie. Etiam maritalem concubitum vocant cogni- 
tionem, quia est intimi amoris conjugalis opus est (Gen. iv. 
1). Sic, de deo dicitur, ‘novit (éyvw) dominus qui sunt sui’ 
(2 Tim. ii. 19). Ilpéyvwors, ergo, non notitiam preescientiz, 
qua omnia ab eterno, bona et mala, deus prescivit; sed no- 
titiam amoris, electionis, cure, qua, quos voluit, gratuito 
electionis favore in Christo, dignatus est.” Accordingly, to 
‘“‘foreknow,” in the Hebraistic use, is more than simple pre- 
science, and something more, also, than simply to “fix the 
eye upon,” or to “select.” It is this latter, but with the 
additional notion of a benignant and kindly feeling toward 
the object. See comment on ix. 13. This latter feeling 
(denominated “love,” in Rom. ix. 13; 1 John iv. 10, 19; 
Eph. v. 25; Gal. ii. 20; Jer. xxxi. 3, et alia), it must be ob- 
served, does not have its ground or cause in any morally 
loveable quality in the object. The object is a sinner, and 
an enemy of God (v. 8, 10; vill. 7). God’s electing love 
is his compassion, and not his complacent delight in spiritual 
excellence and holiness. It is prior to all holiness, and all 
excellence, being the cause of it (vill. 29; xi. 2; 1 Pet. i. 2; 
2 Tim. i. 9). The ground of it is in himself alone. His 
election is “according to his good pleasure,” Eph. i. 9; and 
‘after the counsel of his own will,” Eph. 1.11. The chosen 
people of God were informed explicitly, and with repeated 
emphasis, that the cause of their election was not their own 
righteousness or merit. ‘‘ Understand, therefore, that the 
Lora thy God giveth thee not this good land to possess it 
for thy righteousness; for thou art a stiffnecked people,” 
Deut. ix. 4-8. It is at this point, that the two generic ex- 
planations (predestinarian, and anti-predestinarian) of zpo- 
éyvw take their start. The Augustinian and Calvinistic 
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explanation asserts that the divine act of election does not 
have its motive and reason in any spiritual excellence, either 
present and seen, or future and foreseen, in the elected per- 
son; but solely in the divine self-determination (Mat. xi. 26). 
The Semi-Pelagian and Arminian explanation asserts what 
the other denies. Many Lutheran exegetes, also, are anti- 
predestinarian. Meyer (in loco) remarks: “ Richtig, da der 
Glaube der subjective Heilsgrund ist, Calov, und unsere 
alteren Dogmatiker: quos credituros previdit vel susceptu- 
ros vocationem.” Concerning the dogmatic Lutheranism of 
the Formula Concordiz, however, Miller (On Sin, ii. 229) 
remarks that the statements in this symbol “respecting the 
nature and depth of human depravity, obviously sanction 
the doctrine of unconditional predestination.” The Armini- 
an interpretation, that God elects those whom he foreknows 
will believe and repent, would require some such clause ‘as 
cuppoppovs THs eixdvos to be connected with zpoéyvw. The fact 
that it stands isolated, and without a qualifying adjunct, is 
significant. mpowpiev] to destine, or appoint beforehand. 
There is all the certainty implied in the pagan fate, but re- 
ferred to a wise and intelligent person, Acts iv. 28; Eph. i. 
5, 11. ovppopdpovs] having the same pépdy with the glorified 
Redeemer (Phil. iii. 21; 1 John iii. 2), with allusion to the 
droxadupw of verse 19, and the dmodvrpwow of verse 23. It 
does not include a participation in Christ’s sufferings (Cal- 
vin); because it is the exaltation (ddéar, ver. 18) of the Re- 
deemer that is referred to. ixdvos] both spiritual (1 Cor. xi. 
%; Coloss. i. 15), and corporeal (1 Cor. xv. 49): the sinless 
spirit, and the celestial body. is 76 elvac] is exegetical of 
cvppoppovs - the end, and not the result. Believers are pre- 
destinated to this perfect conformity with Christ, in order 
that he may be glorified as the head and first-born of the 
redeemed. -xporéroxov év moddois] the preposition, with the 
dative, denotes that Christ is one of the number. Compare 
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Coloss. i. 18. In Coloss. i. 15 (zpwrdroxos maons xricews), the 
preposition is not employed, because, as verses 16 and 17 
show, Christ is not a part of the creation. He is prior to 
all creation. The preposition in composition governs the 
following genitive: “begotten before every creature.” Com- 
pare mpwrds pov, in John 1,30. ddeAdois| sons of God by adop- 
tion, in distinction from 6 povoyevys vidos (John i. 18). 


Ver. 30. éxddecev] like xAyrots in ver. 28. Compare 1 Cor. 
i. 9, 24; Eph.i. 18; 2 Tim.i. 9. It is not the external call 
(Mat. xx. 16; xxii. 14), but the internal and effectual; be- 
cause, the “called,” here, are the ‘‘ justified.” There are 
four elements in the effectual call: 1. conviction of con- 
science; 2. illumination of the understanding; 3. renewal of 
the will; 4. faith in Christ. Westminster S.C.,31.  educaiw- 
cev| See comment on Rom. 11. 13; ili. 4. éddgacev] The future 
glorification of the believer is designated by the aorist, as his 
justification, calling, predestination, and election have been; 
because all of these divine acts are eternal, and therefore 
simultaneous for the divine mind, All are equally certain. 

Verses 31-39 are an inference more immediately from 
verses 28-30. But, as St. Paul has come to the winding up 
of that part of the Epistle which relates to the necessity, 
nature, and effects of gratuitous justification, this inference 
has also a remoter reference to the whole course of reasoning 
upon this subject. Respecting the tone and style, Erasmus 
asks: “ Quid unquam Cicero dixit grandiloquentius?” 


Ver. 31. otv] as an inference from the foregoing, i. e. 
mpos| “in respect to.” tadra] the statements immediately, 
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and more remotely made respecting justification by faith in 
Christ. eds] sc. éorw. 


Ver. 32 answers the foregoing question. ye] “surely.” 
istov] see comment on éavrov, in viii. 3. éeiaaro] the refer- 
ence is to the judicial suffering which the Son of God 
endured. He was not spared the expiating agony which he 
volunteered to endure. The cup was not taken from his 
lips, until he had drank it, Mat. xxvi. 39. Compare 2 Pet. 
li. 4. tép| is equivalent to avri, by reason of its connection 
with zapéduxev. Compare 2 Cor. v. 20, 21; Philemon 13. See 
comment on Rom. v. 6. zapédwxev| viz.: as an iAaorypiov. mas 
ovxi| “ how shall he not still more:” the argument from the 
greater to the less. dvra| everything requisite to eternal 
life and blessedness. yxapicerar] denotes the action of the 
same yxdpis that delivered up Christ as an oblation for sin. 


Verszs 33 and 34 proye that all things shall be graciously 
given to believers, from the fact: 1. that God the Father 
will interpose no obstacle; 2. that Christ will not. éyxadécec] 
to summon a person before a judicial bar, and bring a charge 
against him. ékAexrdv| the xAnrou of verses 28, 31. eds 6 
duxaav] there are two modes of punctuation. 1.*This clause 
is the interrogative answer to ts éyxadéoet, and Xpicros 6 dxoda- 
vov . . . ypov is the same to tis 6 kataxpivwy (Aug., Olsh., De 
Wette, Alford, Griesb., Lachm.); 2. The two above-men- 
tioned clauses are direct answers to the two questions (Luther, 
Beza, Calvin, Grotius, Wolfius, Tholuck, Fritzsche, Philippi, 
Lange, Stuart, Hodge, Eng. Ver., Tisch.). «ataxpwév] to 
pass a condemning sentence, ii. 1; xiv. 23. “Iygots] is sup- 
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ported by NACFL Vulg., Copt., Ath., Lachm. (bracketed), 
Tisch.); is omitted by BD Tregelles. The connection favors 
the formality of the full name of Christ, as the Judge of 
quick and dead. dzoJavav] as the iAacrypiov, i.e. paAdov de] 
“nay more.” éyepJeis| the resurrection is the evidence of the 
sufficiency and acceptance of his sacrifice (iv. 25). This fact, 
together with the session upon the right hand of God, and 
the intercession, prove Christ’s power to save his people from 
condemnation. 4s] is the reading of NABC Peshito, Ath., 
Copt., Lachm., Tisch., Tregelles; xat is added by DEL Vulg., 
Recept. év defa] denotes universal dominion with the Father, 
Ps, cx. 1; Eph. i. 20; Heb. i. 3; Rev. ili. 21. évrvyxdver] the 
intercession whereby he presents the merits of his work in 


drodavwv, Heb. vii. 25; ix. 24; 1 John ii. 2. 


VER. 35. tis] not ti (as would be more natural), because of 
the preceding tis. xwpioe] looks back to the raInpara of ver. 
18. The tribulation and sorrow of this life lead the believer 

_to think that he is forsaken of his Redeemer, and particularly 
that he is not beloved by him. Xpucrot] is subjective (most 
commentators). Verse 37 proves this to be the correct view. 
It is Christ’s perfect and almighty love toward the believer, 
and not the believer’s imperfect and feeble love toward 
‘Christ, that supports under the distress and persecution of 
the present time. If this were lost, all is lost; even the be- 
liever’s own love for Christ. dwypds, etc.| the kinds of suffer- 
ing mentioned are, naturally, such as characterized the early 
Church, and the martyr-age. But if the Redeemer’s love is 
unchanging in the extraordinary circumstances of his people, 
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it certainly will be in the ordinary. If he walks with his 
disciples on the sea, he surely will on the land. 


VER. 36. xaJas] such trials as have been mentioned are to 
be expected: the Old Testament saints suffered in the same 
manner. ‘yé€ypamrrac| in Ps, xliv. 22, according to the Septu- 
agint version. rc] is recitative, marking the quotation. 
odnv| not “ daily,” but at any time in the day: “all the day 
long” (Eng. Ver.). odayns| not the sacrificial slaughter 
(Theophylact), but that of the market. The Roman regarded 
the Christian as a cheap and common victim. 


Ver. 37. ddd’] “no, we shall not be separated, but,” etc. 
tovros| those mentioned in verses 35, 36. éyamyjoarros| 1. 
God the Father (Chrys., Grotius, Bengel, Olsh.); 2. Christ 
(Riickert, De Wette, Philippi, Tholuck, Meyer). The latter 
is preferable, because of verse 35. Compare Gal. ii. 20; 
Phil. iv. 13. Both persons are combined in verse 39. 


Ver. 38. St. Paul strengthens the affirmation of verse 37, 
by the expression of his own personal conviction. Javaros 
and fu%] are general: covering all the circumstances in which 
a man can be placed. He must either live, or die. Verse 36 
naturally leads to the mention of death, first. The reverse 
order is found in 1 Cor. iii. 22. adyyeAou] angels generally, 
good and bad. Compare Gal. i. 8. dpxac] the arrangement of 
words in the text is supported by SABCDEF Ccpt., Atth., 
Griesb., Lachm., Tisch., Meyer, Alford, Tregelles. The Re- 
ceptus, L Peshito, place otre Suvdpes before ovre éveotara. 
In the first arrangement, dpxai is best referred to dyyeAo., de- 
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noting angelic hierarchies, good and evil; and dvvapes to 
earthly principalities, kings and governments. In the last 
arrangement, both words are best referred to dyyeAou: apyat 
designating good angels, and duvdpes, evil, Compare Eph. 
i, 21; Coloss.i.15. éveor@ra} present, and immediately im- 
pending events. <AAovra] events in the nearer or remoter 
future. Not the glorious and joyful events of the future 
(verses 18, 19) are intended; but such tribulations as are 
specified in verse 35. 


VER. 39. ovre twua ovre Bados|] not heaven and hell (Theo- 
doret, Bengel); or heaven and earth (Theophylact, Fritzsche) ; 
but space generally (Meyer). érépa] implies that all the ob- 
jects that have been enumerated are created things. dydzns 
Jeod] is the same as dydzy Xpiotod (ver. 35). Compare v. 8. 
év Xpicré| Christ is both the medium, and the mediator of 
God’s love toward the believer. 


CHAPTER IX 
§ 4. Zhe application of gratuitous justification. Rom. ix.—xi. 


Meyer, Philippi, and others, regard chapters ix.—xi. as 
only an appendix to the preceding eight; being influenced 
by an anti-predestinarian bias. But these chapters unques- 
tionably 
Oo I; 
and therefore in the 


dogmatic part of the Epistle, in which the writer considers 


cussion has shown that the 


the personal possession of the individual. The previous dis- 


But the complete comprehension of the ape 
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of it, together with the corrélated doctrine of reprobation, 
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justi i ix. 1-5). He then 

justifies God, in regard to this fact, by proving, both from 
Scripture and from reason, i 


i 6-29). St. Paul then proves, in respect to the doctrine of 


reprobation, that the Jews 
- righteousness, are the ui : 
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~ 4 to pursue after justification by the works of the law, but only 
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ix. 30-x. 21). After this 


statement and defence of the ro- 


st bation, St. Paul assigns as one reason for ‘peuarciiorisiean 
+ qESNERERSERENSLIO, that the gospel might pass to the 


Gentiles, and then prophetically announces ipptaarsesesir” 
, in connect the final 


(xi. 1-36). He thus closes 
the discussion of a topic in g, with the consol- 
at Says Cole- 
ridge (Table Talk, Aug. 14, 1833), ‘“‘ When I read the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh chapters of the Epistle to the Romans to 
that fine old man, Mr. , at Highgate, he shed tears. Any 
Jew of sensibility must be deeply impressed by them.” 


Ver. 1. é Xpwre@] in his communion with Christ: the 
sphere and element in which he says what follows, This 
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would be, for St. Paul, the highest conceivable evidence of 
veracity and sincerity. He could not possibly speak a lie 
“in Christ.” ob evdouar] the negative form after the posi- 
tive renders the affirmation more solemn and impressive. 
Compare Isa. xxxviii. 1; John i. 20; 1 Tim. ii. 7%. ovvpaprv- 
povons| the participle assigns a reason: “since it witnesses.” 
Compare ii: 15; viii. 16. év avevpare] belongs with ovpapro- 
povoys: St. Paul’s conscience is under the actuation of the 
Holy Spirit. 


VeER. 2. Avry] the cause of this grief: viz., the fact that 
the Jews are not enjoying the benefits of that method of 
justification which has been described, the apostle does not 
mention directly, but leaves it to be inferred from what fol- 
lows. “His great grief relates not only to the fall of his 
people, which had already occurred, but to the apostle’s 
tragical position toward his brethren according to the flesh, 
and to his trying prophetic call now to disclose publicly the 
whole reprobating judgment pronounced on Israel, with its 
incalculably sad consequences.” Lange in loco, 


Ver. 3. yvxounv] the rendering of the English Version is 
accurate: “I could wish.” ‘Imperfects of this kind imply 
a wish to do a thing, or that a thing should be done, if it 
were possible (si posset), or allowable (si liceret).” Fritzsche 
in loco. Winer (p. 283) remarks that 7xouny, in this pas- 
sage, is like ¢BovAduny in Acts xxv. 22, which “is to be ex- 
plained by ‘I could wish.’ There is expressed here, not a 
desire which has been active at some former time merely 
(under different circumstances), volebam, but a wish still felt 
by the speaker. This, however, is not stated directly, in 
the present tense (volo); for this can be done only when 
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the performance is viewed as dependent solely on the will of 
the speaker; nor by means of ¢BovAdunv with dy, for this 
would imply the qualification, ‘but I will not;’ nor yet by 
the much weaker BovAoiuyy ay, velim, ‘I should wish ;’ but 
definitely: ‘I was wishing,’ or ‘I wished,’ that is, if it were 
proper, if it were permissible.” So, also, Ellicott on 7Jedov, 
in Galatians iv. 20: “The imperfect here must be referred 
to a suppressed conditional clause: vellem, sc. si possem, si 
liceret; but must be distinguished from the imperfect with 
év, which involves the qualification, ‘but I will not,’ which is 
not here intended.” Similarly Meyer (in loco): “He would 
wish, if the wish could be realized for the benefit of the Israel- 
ites.” This is also the view of Chrys., Photius, Theophylact, 
Luther, Pareus, Calvin, Beza, Lightfoot, Witsius, Wolfius, 
Whitby, Stuart, Hodge. The Vulgate and Luther explain 
by the simple imperfect: “I wished,” or, “was wishing” 
(optabam). The meaning in this case would be, either, 
1. When a Jew, I wished to keep the Jews from Christ ; or, 
2. When a Christian, I actually wished to be accursed. dva- 
Jeua] is the Septuagint rendering of on, a votive offering 
dedicated to God without ransom (Lev. xxvii. 28, Ove aud 
since such offerings were mostly piacular, relating to sin and 
guilt, the pan, generally, was an offering devoted to death 
and destruction, as the expression of the divine displeasure 
(Zech. xiv. 11). In this way, avaIeua denotes an object given 
up to the divine wrath: an accursed thing. Compare 1 Cor. 
xvi, 22. This explanation is accepted by the great majority 
of commentators. Another explanation makes dvdJeua to 
mean excommunication (‘from Christ,” signifies, from his 
church) (Grotius, Hammond, and some Lutheran exegetes). 
Wieseler, in his thorough exegesis of Gal. i. 8, 9, has shown 
the untenableness of this view. Still another view explains 
dvateua as denoting an ignominious death, of one apparently 


separated from Christ (Jerome, Locke, Limborch, Doddridge). 
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Adopting the first-mentioned explanation of dvdSeua, the 
meaning of St. Paul in this passage is, that if it were pos- 
sible, and permitted by God, and would secure the eternal 
salvation of his “brethren and kinsmen according to the 
flesh,” he would be willing to be made a vicarious sacrifice 
for them, like the typical lamb of the old economy, and the 
Lamb of God, of the new. In this utterance of self-sacrificing 
love for his kinsmen, the apostle evinces that the same mind 
is in him that was also in Christ Jesus (1 Cor. ii. 16; Phil. ii. 
5-8). The Redeemer was willing, and in his case it was 
possible and permissible, to endure, objectively, the pains 
and penalty of sin without the subjective consciousness of 
sin; to come under the reatus peccati, without the culpa 
peccati, St. Paul affirms solemnly, and as a man in Christ, 
that if it were possible and permissible, and the blessing 
which he desires for his people could come from it, he would 
do the same thing. Thinking merely of pain as positively 
inflicted ab extra, and as distinct from the sense of personal 
culpability and shame, he would endure any degree and 
amount of pain positively inflicted, if thereby his brethren 
could be brought to believe in Christ. He would undergo 
the pangs of perdition, if they could be separated from its 
personal sinfulness. ‘“ Anathema fieri cupit non a Christi 
charitate et amicitia, sed tantum a Christi felicitate et fructu 
amicitiz. Optat non fieri Christi hostis, sed non frui Christi 
conspectu et beatitudine eterna ut hec fratribus contingat. 
Vult perire non ut Christi inimicus, sed ut fratrum servator. 
Sicut et Christus pro nobis factus pon, execratio a deo, non 
ut hostis dei, sed ut noster redemptor.” Pareus in loco. 
This same spirit is exhibited by Moses, toward his breth- 
ren, in Ex. xxxii. 82. avrds éya] in distinction from the mass 
of his kinsmen, who are actwally, and not vicariously, an 
dviteya, and Xpicrod] separate, and away from Christ. This 
clause must be interpreted in harmony with the explanation 
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of dvé3eua, One who is devoted to death, or “ accursed,” 
because of his own personal sin, is separated from God, ab- 
solutely, and in every sense. He has no filial relation to 
God, while he is suffering. Such was the status of the un- 
believing Jews; and such is the status of the lost. But one 
who is devoted to death for another’s sin, or vicariously 
“accursed,” is separate from God only relatively, and par- 
tially. He may still be in blessed relations with God. Our 
Lord was not absolutely separated, and eternally cast away 
from God, as are Satan and his angels. His desertion by 
the Father was only temporary; and though while it lasted 
it was a total eclipse of the Father’s face, and an hour of in- 
conceivable and infinite agony, yet it was not accompanied, 
as in the instance of the damned, with the consciousness of 
personal worthlessness and guilt, and the sense of God’s 
abhorrence and hatred of workers of iniquity (Ps. v. 5). 
Even in the hour when Christ was submitting to the stroke 
of justice from his Father’s hand (Zech. xiii. 7), in accord- 
ance with the covenant and understanding between the two 
divine persons, he knew that he was still and ever the 
Father’s “dear son,” “ well-beloved,” and “ only-begotten.” 
When, therefore, St. Paul “could wish” that he were “ac- 
cursed from Christ,” he does not mean that he would be 
willing, if thereby he could save others from sin and hell, to 
live himself forever in sin and hell, in rebellion against God. 
His willingness is like that of his Redeemer: a willingness 
to endure suffering, but not to commit sin, or to be person- 
ally sinful. Calvin’s explanation (in loco) is unguarded, 
from overlooking the element of vicariousness, in the 
“curse” which St. Paul was willing to submit to. ‘‘The 
clause ‘from Christ’ signifies a separation. And what is it 
to be separated from Christ, but to be excluded from the 
hope of salvation? It was, then, a proof of the most ardent 
love, that Paul hesitated not to wish for himself that con- 
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demnation which he saw impending over the Jews, in order 
to deliver them.” izép] takes its signification from dvaSeua, 
If that has been correctly interpreted, tép, here, includes 
both the idea of substitution and advantage. See comment 
on v. 6. 


Ver. 4. ofrwés| denotes the class. “IcpanAetrar] the name 
of honor: Gen. xxxii. 28; John i. 48; Phil. 11.5. viod_ecia] 
the national and theocratic sonship (Ex. iv. 22; Deut. xiv. 
1), not the spiritual and Christian (Ezek. xxxvi. 26; Rom. 
vill. 14); the latter implies personal faith, and individual 
reconciliation through the Messiah. Compare ix. 6-8.  xat] 
is repeated five times, for the sake of deep emphasis. ddéa] 
a general term for the Old Testament theophanies, particu- 
larly those connected with the tabernacle and temple. Com- 
pare Ex. xxiv. 16; xl. 34; 1 Kings viii. 10; Ezek. i. 28. d&a- 
Inxot| those with Abraham, and the succeeding patriarchs, 
Gal. iii. 16, 17; Eph. ii. 12. BDEFG Vulg., Ath., Lachm. 
read % diadnxy. vopodecia] the Sinaitic legislation, moral 
and ceremonial. Aarpeia] the Jewish tabernacle and tem- 
ple worship. éayyeAiat] the Messianic promises and pro- 
phecies. 


Ver. 5. marépes|) Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, Ex. iii. 13, 
15; iv. 5; Acts iii. 13; vii. 32. 76 xara odpxa] is in apposi- 
tion with Xpiords, which is the subject of éyévero understood. 
The total human nature of Christ is designated by the clause. 
See comment oni. 3. 6 dv ézl, etc.] “The common explana- 
tion, according to which this clause is referred to Christ is, 
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in grammatical respects, the most natural, since 6 av = és 
éorw (John i. 18; xii. 17; 2 Cor. xi. 31), and 76 xara odpxa 
naturally suggests an antithetic clause in which a higher 
characteristic of Christ is mentioned” (De Wette, in loco). 
De Wette, however, hesitatingly suggests that the grammar 
should be overruled, ‘‘ because such a high title is nowhere 
else given to Christ, except, perhaps, Tit. i. 3; 11.13.” Meyer 
(in loco) asserts that Christ is never described in the New 
Testament as | God over all. This is an error. See Eph. i. 
20-22; Phil. ii. 10; Rev. xv. 3; xix. 16. Meyer concedes 
that the crane of Paul is the same as that of John. 
But, John i. 1, 3, attributes identity of essence and creative 
power to the Logos, and this constitutes him Jeds ét mévtwv. 
The filial subordination of the Son of God, in the trinitarian 
relations, is compatible with his supremacy and dominion 
over the created universe. The sphere of the divine essence, 
and that of finite substance created ex nihilo, are totally di- 
verse. Supremacy in reference to the latter does not imply 
supremacy in reference to the former. The clause is referred 
to Christ, by Irenzeus, Tertullian, Hippolytus, Origen, Cypri- 
an, Epiphanius, Athanasius, Chrysostom, Basil, Theodore 
Mops., Augustine, Jerome, Theodoret, Ambrose, Hilary, 
Luther, Erasmus (Paraphr.), Calvin, Beza, Michaelis, Wolf, 
Flatt, Klee, Usteri, Olshausen, Tholuck, Ruckert, Philippi, 
Hahn, Thomasius, Ebrard, Delitazsch, Stuart, Hodge, Alford, 
Wordsworth. Erasmus, in his a aeons proposed a colon 
after odpxa, and thereby the conversion of the clause into a 
doxology. The doctrine of the divinity of Christ, he re- 
marks, would not be trenched upon by this arrangement, 
since the Logos is included in the Godhead. He found 
this punctuation in two manuscripts of the eleventh and 
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twelfth centuries. The uncials SAB have no punctuation; 
CL 5. 47, punctuate after odpxa ; 71, after wévtwv ; 17, after 
Jes (Tisch., in loco). The punctuation suggested by Erasmus 
did not go into the Receptus; but Wetstein, Semler, Lach- 
mann, Fritzsche, Baur, Meyer, and Tischendorf have adopted 
it. Considering the great preponderance of authority, as 
well as of grammar and context, against it, its adoption evi- 
dently rests upon subjective considerations. The reasons 
for the historical interpretation are the following: 1. The 
antithesis to xara odpxa requires it; an antithesis previously 
employed in the Epistle (i. 3,4). 2. It is supported by sim- 
ilar constructions in Paul’s writings: Rom. i. 25; 2 Cor. xi. 
31; Gal. i. 5. 3. If it were a doxology to God, and not a 
predicate of Christ the antecedent, it would, at best, be very 
harsh and abrupt, and would certainly require the introduc- 
tory particle 5; see 1 Tim. i. 17. 4. If it were a simple un- 
related doxology, évAoynrés would precede Jeds ; see Mat. xxi. 
9; Luke i. 68; 2 Cor. i. 3; Eph. i. 3; 1 Pet.i. 3, and the Old 
Testament min. 4773. 5. It is supported by the actual doxol- 
ogies to Christ. Compare Heb. xiii. 21; 2 Tim. iv. 18; 1 Pet. 
iv. 11; 2 Pet. iii. 18; and by such texts as John i. 1; Phil. i. 
10; Tit.i. 3; ii. 13; Rev. xv. 3; xix.16. Meyer (in loco) at- 
tempts to escape the force of the texts in Hebrews, 2 Timo- 
thy, and 2 Peter, by the assertion that these are post-apostolic 
writings. Erasmus also suggested a second punctuation, 
which he did not favor, found in a codex of the eleventh or 
twelfth century, namely, a period after émi zavrwv, whereby 
Christ would be described as over all (either men or Jews); 
the remainder of the clause being regarded as a doxology to 
God. This is adopted by Locke, Clarke, Wetstein, Baum- 
garten-Crusius. davrwv] is neuter. 


Ver. 6 is the beginning of the theodicy, in reference to 
the fact that the Jews have not obtained the benefits of gra. 
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tuitous justification. ovx olov d¢ dru] = od rotov dé Aé€yw, otov 
Sr (Beza, Fritzsche, Winer, Buttmann, Meyer). éxrérroxev| 
to “fall out its place,” or utterly fail. Adyos] the promise of 
salvation through the Messiah, given to Abraham and his 
seed. The apostle’s expression of grief concerning the Jew- 
ish nation (ver. 2), might lead to the inference that God’s 
covenant with their fathers was a total failure. This is not 
so, he says. é "IopayA] lineal descendants of Jacob. “IcpayA] 
spiritual descendants of Jacob (ii. 28, 29; Gal. iii. 7). “Not 
the natural but the spiritual seed of Abraham is destined to 
inherit the promise ” (Philippi, on Rom. xi.). ‘The promise 
was given to Abraham and his seed in such a manner, that 
the inheritance did not belong to every individual one of 
his seed without distinction; it hence follows, that the de- 
fection of some does not prove that the covenant does not 
remain firm and valid ” (Calvin, in loco). 


Ver. 7 continues the explanation. cisiv] sc. of é& "IopanA. 
réxva.] sc. ABpadu. ddd’] is not followed by yéyparra, because 
the dictum in Gen. xxi. 12 is well known. Compare Gal. iii. 
11. “Icadx] the individual, as a type, as opposed to Ishmael 
the individual, as a type. St. Paul does not mean that all of 
the lineal descendants of Isaac, without exception, are spiri- 
tually elected, and that all of the lineal descendants of Ish- 
mael, without exception, are spiritually rejected. Isaac rep- 
resents the spiritually elect, and Ishmael the spiritually 
reprobate. «AndJycerai] 1. to be chosen, Isa. xlviii. 12; xlix. 
1 (Calvin, and most interpreters); 2. to be named (in accord- 
ance with xp" in Gen. xxi. 12) (Meyer); 3. to be, or to be 
created (Tholuck). The first agrees best with viii. 28, 30, 33, 
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and the succeeding context in this chapter. “In order that 
the children of the promise may be the seed of Abraham, 
they are called in Isaac, that is, are gathered together in 
Christ by the call of grace.” Augustine, City of God, xvi. 32. 


Ver. 8 explains verse 7 Compare Gal. iv. 22-31. The 
promise of everlasting blessedness through the Messiah had 
reference to a spiritual and not to a carnal descent from 
Abraham. “For the promise, that he should be the heir of 
the world, was not to Abraham, or to his seed, through the 
law, but through the righteousness of faith” (Rom. iv. 13). 
“They which are of faith, the same are the children of Abra- 
ham” (Gal. iii. 7). Christ (Mat. viii. 12) asserts that some of 
“the children of the kingdom” by lineal descent, shall ‘be 
cast out into outer darkness.” oapxds] carnal descent. Jeod] 
spiritual descent. émayyedias| the genitive of cause: they 
who are the spiritual offspring and product of the promise 
made to Abraham, with allusion to Isaac’s supernatural birth. 
Compare John i. 13; Gal. ili. 29; iv. 28. An impenitent 
and unbelieving Jew (the “Jew outwardly,” ii. 28) was uot 
a child of the promise. Ishmael stands for this class. Xoyi- 
feras] by God, i. e. o7épya] spiritual seed, i. e. ‘Two 
things,” says Calvin (in loco), “are to be considered, in ref- 
erence to the selection by God of the posterity of Abraham, 
as a peculiar people. The first is, that the promise of bless- 
ing through the Messiah has a relation to all who can trace 
their natural descent from him. It is offered to all, without 
_ exception, and for this reason they are all denominated the 
heirs of the covenant made with Abraham, and the chil- 
dren of promise. It was God’s will that his covenant with 
Abraham should be sealed, by the rite of circumcision, with 
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Ishmael and Esau, as well as with Isaac and Jacob; which 
shows that the former were not wholly excluded from him. 
Accordingly, all the lineal descendants of Abraham are de- 
nominated by St. Peter (Acts iii. 25) the children of the 
covenant, though they were unbelieving; and St. Paul, in 
this chapter (verse 4) says of unbelieving Jews : ‘whose are 
the covenants.’ The second point to be considered is, that 
this covenant, though thus offered, was rejected by great 
numbers of the lineal descendants of Abraham. Such Jews, 
though they are ‘of Israel,’ they are not ‘Israel;’ though 
they are the ‘seed of Abraham,’ they are not the ‘children 
of the promise.’ When, therefore, the whole Jewish people 
are indiscriminately denominated the heritage and peculiar 
people of God, it is meant that they have been selected 
from other nations, the offer of salvation through the Mes- 
siah has been made to them, and confirmed by the symbol 
of circumcision. But, inasmuch as many reject this out- 
ward adoption, and thus enjoy none of its benefits, there 
arises another difference with regard to the fulfilment of the 
promise. The general and national election of the people 
of Israel not resulting in faith and salvation, is no hinder- 
ance that God should not choose from among them those 
whom he pleases to make the subjects of his special grace. 
This is a second election, which is confined to a part, only, 
of the nation.” 


Ver. 9. A proof, from the history of Abraham, that only 
the spiritual children are the children intended in the prom- 
ise to him. ézayyeAlas] is emphatic: “a word of promise, is 
the following word.” The citation is condensed freely from 
the Septuagint version of Gen. xviii. 10, 14. kara tov kaupdv] 
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1. When this time returns next year: 93m Nyy: according to 
the living time; tempore vivente, vel redeunte (Gesenius, 
Meyer, Tholuck, Hodge); 2. “according to the time of life” 
(Eng. Ver.): the time of child-bearing, between conception 
and birth. Compare Gen. xvii. 21; xxi. 2; 2 Kings iv. 16, 
17. The usual course of nature would be followed, though 
the conception would be miraculous. The child would be 
nourished the usual time in the womb (Hammond). Ishmael 
was already born when God made this promise that Sarah 
should have a son. The blessing of the Abrahamic cove- 
nant, therefore, did not refer to those of whom Ishmael was 
the type. As Ishmael, who was born according to the com- 
mon course of nature, and without a special divine promise, 
was not that “seed of Abraham ” to which God had bound 
himself by the promise to Abraham, but Isaac, who was born 
supernaturally, and according to a special promise, was this 
seed, so not all Jews who are merely lineal descendants of 
Abraham are the “seed” intended in the original covenant 
between God and Abraham, but only such Jews (together 
with such Gentiles) as have the faith of Abraham, are this 
seed. 


Ver. 10. A second, and even more striking proof of the 
doctrine of election, taken from the history of Jacob. Ish- 
mael was illegitimate; but Esau and Jacob were twins, and 
legitimate children. Yet God rejects the former and elder, 
and elects the latter and younger. ov pdvov dé] 1. supply 
tovro (Erasmus, De Wette, Tholuck); 2. supply Zappa Adyov 
érayyeAlas eixev, or, emayye\mevy jv (Fritzsche, Meyer). ‘“PeBéx- 
xa] sc. Adyov émayyeNas eixev, or, ewayyeApevn HY. évos| denotes 
an individual, simply, who is then named. xotryy] sexual 
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intercourse. Compare xiii.13. It is Septuagint usage. Clas- 
sical writers employ évv7 and Aé€xos. The fact is mentioned to 
show that carnal descent does not determine spiritual rela- 
tionships. ov] St. Paul is now speaking to Jews. 


Ver. 11. pytw] the subjective negative is employed, and 
not duzw, because the fact mentioned is regarded as bearing 
upon the divine decision in the case. yevvnJévrwy]| the birth 
is the consequence of the xoiryv. This word does not signify 
creation ex nihilo. The children, though not yet born, were 
nevertheless in existence. The divine decision did not relate 
to nonentities; as in the supralapsarian theory. These two 
human individuals had both a physical and a psychical exist- 
ence in the mother’s womb. Compare Heb. vii. 10; Ps. cxxxix. 
13-16; Job x. 10. As descendants, also, of Adam, they also 
existed in him. zpagévrwv| actual individual transgression is 
meant. St. Paul does not exclude sin altogether, so as to im- 
ply innocence; because one of these individuals was elected to 
salvation, and salvation presupposes sin and condemnation. 
There was original sin, though no actual transgression. Esau 
and Jacob are included in the wdvres which is the subject of 
npaptov, in v.12. ‘When the apostle says that neither of 
the children had then done any good or evil, what he took 
for granted must be added,—that they were both the chil- 
dren of Adam, by nature sinful, and endued with no par- 
ticle of righteousness” (Calvin, in loco), ‘As regards ori- 
ginal sin, both children were alike, and as regards actual sin, 
neither had any.” Augustine’s City of God, xvi. 5. kat’ ékXo 
yiv| is modal, here: the electing purpose: “ propositum dei ad 
electionem spectans” (Wolfius, in loco). The divine purpose 
to bestow regenerating grace does not include all men indis- 
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criminately, but makes a selection from among them. pévy] 
denotes the fixedness and immutability of the divine purpose. 
Compare John xii. 34; 2 Cor. ix. 9. oix éé épywy .. . . Kadovr- 
tos] belongs with mévy, as an explanatory clause. Compare 
Rom. iii. 20; iv. 2. The divine purpose in electing one, and 
rejecting another, is not founded upon the conduct of man, 
but upon the divine self-determination. There is an internal 
reason for this self-determination, that is not known to man; 
so that the purpose of election, or of rejection, as the case 
may be, is not mere caprice, or a decision without any reason 
whatever. But there is no reason external to God, for this 
purpose, derived from human character and conduct. St. 
Paul expressly asserts that Jacob was not elected for any- 
thing that he had done, good or evil; and that Esau was not 
rejected for anything that he had done, good or evil. Jacob, 
in Rebecca’s womb, had done nothing that was a reason why 
he should be selected, rather than Esau, to be the theocratic 
head of the chosen people; and Esau had done nothing that 
was a reason why he should be rejected rather than Jacob. 
Jacob and Esau, like Isaac and Ishmael, are types of the 
two classes that have been spoken of: viz.: the “ children of 
the promise,” and the “children of the flesh” (ver. 8). The 
theocratic election of Isaac and Jacob illustrates the spiritual 
election of individuals; and the theocratic reprobation of 
Ishmael and Esau illustrates the spiritual reprobation of in- 
dividuals. xadodvros] the electing purpose depends wholly 
upon God who calls. See comment on viii. 30. 


Ver. 12. éppédy] in Gen. xxv. 23. The citation is from 
the Septuagint. The immediate reference was to the right 
of primogeniture, yet as typical of the spiritual birthright of 
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éwionoa. 
“the children of the promise” who “are counted for the 
seed” (ver. 8). So far as the fulfilment of the prophecy that 
the elder should serve the younger is concerned, it was ful- 
filled in the final incorporation of the Edomites, the descend- 
ants of Esau, into the Jewish state, under the Maccabees, 
after several conquests and revolts. Idumea was first con- 
quered by David (2 Sam. viii. 14); it revolted in the reign of 
Joram (2 Kings viii. 20); was again subjugated by Amaziah 
and Uzziah (2 Kings xiv. 7, 22); revolted again under Ahaz 
(2 Chron. xxviii. 17), and continued independent, until John 
Hyrcanus subdued it for the last time. 


Ver. 13. yéyparra:] in Malachi i. 2, 3: freely cited from 
the Septuagint. yarynoa|] here denotes compassion, not 
approval or complacency. (God pities a sinner, but is dis- 
pleased with him. éyionoa] the word “hate” is here used 
in the Hebrew sense, of “loving less,” or “ showing less 
favor towards.” (Grotius, Calvin, Pareus, Tholuck, Flatt, 
Stuart, Hodge, Schaff). It is employed comparatively, and 
not positively, Gen. xxix. 30, 31, 33; Mat. vi. 24; Luke xiv. 
26; John xii. 25. In the classical and usual sense, God, as 
holy, hated both Jacob and Esau, because both were the sin- 
ful children of Adam, and were alike “children of wrath,” 
Eph. 1. 8. Had the divine purpose been determined by this 
species of hatred, Jacob would not have been elected any 
more than Esau. But, since the election and rejection were 
not founded on any moral trait or conduct of Jacob and 
Ksau, either holy or sinful, the love and hatred here alluded 
to cannot be God’s feeling toward holiness and sin. The 
“love,” here, is the exercise of compassion, and the “hatred” 
is the non-exercise of compassion. “‘ Odisse est non diligere, 
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et bonum vitze seternz alicui non velle. Reprobare, est non 
elegere, et bonum zternz vite alicui non velle.” Pareus, in 
loco. Compare Mat. xi. 25, where “to hide” means “ not to 
reveal.” It is the negative, and not the positive agency of 
God. Calvin (in loco) thus explains j#ydaryoa and éuicysa: 
**T chose the one, and rejected the other; and I was thus led 
by my mercy alone, and by no worthiness as to works.” This 
showing of compassion, and refraining from showing it, re- 
lated primarily to the birthright and its privileges: to the 
theocratic election and reprobation. But as Jacob and Esau 
were typical persons, the same definition of the terms “love” 
and “hate” applies to the spiritual election and reprobation 
of individuals, in the two classes represented by them. 
When God “loves” a man with electing love, he manifests 
and extends compassion toward him; and at the same time 
he hates his iniquity. And when God “hates” a man with 
reprobating hatred, he does not manifest and extend his 
compassion toward him; and at the same time he hates his 
iniquity. The question arises whether the theocratic cor- 
responded with the individual election and reprobation, in 
the cases of Jacob and Esau themselves. The fact that each 
was a typical person favors the affirmative; because the sym- 
bol is most naturally homogeneous with that which it sym- 
bolizes. It would be unnatural to set forth a spiritually elect 
person as the type of the reprobated class, and vice versa. 
And the history of Esau shows that his sinful self-will was 
not overcome by the electing compassion of God. Esau re- 
nounced the religion of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in which 
he had been educated, and to which he might still have 
adhered, even though he had, by the divine will, lost his 
primogeniture, and lapsed into idolatry with his descend- 
ants. He falls, therefore, into the same class with the 
apostate Jews, and though “of Israel,” was yet not “Israel” 
(ver. 6). 
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Ver. 14 begins an apologetic paragraph, in which the 
doctrine of election and reprobation is defended. The objec- 
tion is raised that in such a discrimination as that between 
Jacob and Esau, God acts unjustly. ji dduia] the subjective 
form of the question implies doubt. Compare iii. 3. apa] 
in relation to attributes and qualities, is equivalent to “in” 
(Matthize, cited by Meyer). Perhaps it means “ before,” “ in 
the presence of” God, as a judge (Winer, 395). The charge 
of injustice evinces, as Calvin (in loco) remarks, that elec- 
tion, in St. Paul’s view, is not determined by the greater 
merit, and reprobation by the greater demerit of the sub- 
jects respectively. Had this been the case, there would have 
been no color of reason for objecting to the doctrine as 
unjust. 


Ver. 15. The scriptural argument is first employed. God, 
in the Old Testament revelation, has asserted that he will 
elect and reprobate, according to his own self-determination; 
and the implication is, that God cannot be doing unjustly in 
a thing which he has said he willdo. The argument runs 
back, ultimately, into the idea and definition of God. The 
absolutely perfect Being can do no wrong. See comment on 
iii. 4. The citation is from Ex. xxxili. 19, according to the 
Septuagint. éAejow] denotes mercy.  oixreipyow] denotes 
compassion. The latter, says Tittmann, is the feeling in 
view of the suffering; the former is the desire to relieve it. 
Meyer asserts that the difference between the two words is 
only of degree: the latter being the stronger term. The dis- 
tinction between the existence of a feeling and its expression 
must be observed, here. Mercy or compassion is a necessary 
feeling in the divine nature; but its manifestation toward 
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persons is optional and sovereign. God may have precisely 
the same compassionate sentiment toward two sinful and’ 
miserable men, considered simply as sinful and miserable, 
and yet for an internal reason, known only to himself, may 
refrain from giving it expression toward one of them. This 
is taught in the words: ‘I will have compassion upon whom 
I please to have compassion.” Says Charnocke (Goodness of 
God), “God is necessarily good [compassionate], in regard 
to his nature, but freely good in regard to the effluxes of it 
to this or that particular subject he pitcheth upon. He is 
not necessarily communicative of his goodness as the sun is 
of his light, that chooseth not its objects, but enlightens all 
indifferently. This were to make God of no more under- 
standing than the sun, to shine not where it pleaseth, but 
where it must. God is an understanding agent, and hath a 
sovereign right to choose his own subjects; it would not be 
asupreme goodness, if it were not a voluntary goodness. 
He is absolutely free to dispense his goodness in what 
methods and measures he pleaseth, according to the free 
determinations of his own will, guided by the wisdom of his 
mind, and regulated by the holiness of his nature. He is not 
to ‘give an account of any of his matters’ (Job xxxiil. 18); 
he will have mercy on whom he will have mercy, and he will 
have compassion on whom he will have compassion; and he 
will be good to whom he will be good.” The key to the doc- 
trine of election and reprobation is in Christ’s parable of the 
laborers (Mat. xx. 1-16). It is “lawful” for God “‘to do 
what he will, with his own” unobligated mercy. 


Ver. 16 is an inference, introduced by dpa ovy, from the 
words of God in verse 15. It is of a general nature, enun- 
ciating a fact in the divine economy of grace. The exercise 
of grace does not depend upon the will of the person who 
receives it, but of the person who bestows it; as almsgiving 
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is determined not.by the volition of the beggar, but of the 
patron. JéAovros] sc. éorw Acos: the genitive denotes de- 
pendence, together with the notion of possession, like the 
Latin penes. Mercy is not under the control of the needy 
and helpless person who is endeavoring to obtain mercy. 
J€Xovros denotes the internal activity, as opposed to tpéxovros, 
which designates the intense action of the outward powers. 
The latter word is borrowed, as is frequent in the Pauline 
rhetoric, from the games. Compare 1 Cor. ix. 24. Some 
refer it to Esau’s unsuccessful hunt, to procure the venison 
for his father. 


Ver. 17. A confirmation, introduced by yap, of the state- 
ment in verse 16: freely cited from the Septuagint version 
of Ex. ix. 16. rc] is recitative. aird rovro| this very thing, 
specifically. é&7yepa] the word in the original Hebrew, is 
the Hiphil of 7»: to cause to stand, or, to place, which the 
Septuagint translates by duernpydys. St. Paul’s rendering is 
the more exact, of the two. 1. I have raised thee up, and 
set thee upon the stage of action. Compare Mat. xi. 11; 
xxiv. 11; John vii. 52 (Theophylact, Calvin, Beza, Bengel, 
Riickert, Olshausen, Tholuck, Philippi, Meyer, Schaff). 2. 
I have preserved thee alive (Grotius, Wolfius, Rosenmuller), 
3. I have made thee king (Flatt, Benecke). 4. I have ex- 
cited thee to resist: with reference to oxAnpwva, ver. 18 (Au- 
gustine, Anselm, Venema, De Wette, Fritzsche, Haldane, 
Hodge, Stuart). The first is preferable. Pharaoh’s place in 
history, and his whole course of action was assigned to him 
by the decree and providence of God. It was not a matter 
of chance, but a part of the divine plan, with reference to a 
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particular end, which is mentioned in the context. Neither 
72d nor édiyeipey signify creative efficiency. For the nature 
of the divine agency in the case, see the explanation of oxAy-. 
povet, in verse 18. évdeiEwuou] viz.: by Pharaoh’s defeat and 
destruction, which was a striking manifestation of the divine 
omnipotence. diayyeAj| denotes a proclamation far and wide, 
Luke ix. 60. s6voyd] the name of that God who has shown 
such might. doy yy] at first, only that part of the world in 
which the events occurred, and were known; but finally, the 
whole world, where they are universally known. 


Ver. 18. A conclusion of the apostle, introduced by apa 
ovv, from both of the divine affirmations: that to Moses, and 
that to Pharaoh. 4v] in both instances denotes an actually 
existing individual, and not an ideal one: a real object upon 
whom the action designated by éAcet and oxAnpive terminates, 
God never elects or rejects a nonentity. It, also, in both in- 
stances, denotes a sinful individual; otherwise, he would not 
be an object of the merciful action in one case, and of the 
“hardening” action in the other. 


This pronoun is fatal to the 
alapsarian theory, which, in the order of decrees, places 


the decree of election and reprobation, before the decree to 
create man and to permit the origin of sin by man’s self-de- 
termination. éAee?] see comment on ver. 15. oxAnpdver] Com- 
pare Deut. ii. 30; Ex. iv. 21; xi. 10; Josh. xi. 20; Isa. lxi. 17. 
It is the opposite of éAecz. Not to show mercy to a man is, in 
St. Paul’s use of the word, to “harden” him. To harden is, 
not to soften. Hardening is not the efficient action of God, 
since Pharaoh is said to have hardened his own heart, Ex. viii. 
15, 32; ix. 34; x.16. The agency of God in hardening is in- 
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action, rather than action. The Holy Spirit does not strive at 
all with the human will (Gen. vi. 3), and so permits the already 
sinful man to confirm himself in sin, by pure and unhindered 
self-determination. The restraints of conscience, and of the 
providential circumstances amidst which the man lives, may 
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restraining circumstances and influences. See the explana- 
tion of zapédwxev in Rom. i. 24. In the instance of Pharaoh, 
the hardening included both of these features. God left 
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such a reference is absurd. o more unhindered liberty can 
be conceived of, than this. The human will is left severely 
alone, to find the reason and source of its impulse wholly 
within itself. Sin is a more intense and wilful form of self- 
determination than holiness is; because, unlike the latter, it 
is the product of the human will in its solitary action, with- 
out any internal influence from God. ‘If hardness follows 
upon God’s withholding his softening grace, it is not by any 
efficient and causative act of God, but from the natural 
hardness of man. When God hardens a man, he only leaves 
him to his stony heart. God infuseth not any sin into his 
creatures, but forbears to infuse his grace, and to restrain 
their lusts, which, upon the withdrawal of restraints, work 
impetuously. When a man that hath bridled in a high- 
mettled horse from running, hath given him the reins ; or a 
huntsman takes off the string that held the dog, aod lets 
him run after the hare, are they the efficient cause of the 
motion of the one, or the other? No, but the mettle and 
strength of the horse, and the natural inclination of the 
hound: both of which are left to their own motions, to pur- 
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sue their own natural instincts.” Charnocke, Holiness of 
God. ‘Five times it is said that God hardened Pharaoh’s 
heart; three times that Pharaoh hardened his own heart. 
Pharaoh, then, was hardened differently by God, from what 
he was by himself. He hardened his own heart by wilfully 
resisting Moses, and despising God, and the judgments of 
God. God hardened his heart, by not converting his already 
hard heart into a heart of flesh.” Pareus, in loco. ‘The 
perdition of sinners,” says Calvin (Instit. I1I. xxiii. 8), “de- 
pends upon the divine predestination in such a manner that 
the cause and matter of it are found in themselves.” 


Ver. 19. An objection not of the Jew exclusively, but of the 
unbeliever generally. It is suggested by the preceding state- 
ments concerning God’s compassionating one man and “ har- 
dening” another, as he pleases. otv] in view of what has been 
said, in verses 15-18. ér| ‘“still:” after having “ hardened,” 
i.e. Bovdnpati] not JeAjpare (Mat. vi. 10): the decree in 
distinction from the desire or inclination of God; his secret 
as distinguished from his revealed will; the will of good 
pleasure, in distinction from the will of complacency. These 
two wills may be contrary to each other; as in the case when 
God decreed the sin of Adam. This sin was contrary to 
the divine will, in the sense of the divine desire or inelina- 
tion, because God forbad it; but was in accordance with the 
divine will, in the sense of the divine decision. God decreed 
what he hated and prohibited. The question, “ Who hath 
resisted his will?” does not refer to that will which is spok- 
en of in the Lord’s Prayer: “Thy will (S€Anva) be done on 
earth as it is in heaven.” This latter will is equivalent to the 
moral law (Rom. ii. 18), and is resisted by every man. Pha- 
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raoh himself had resisted it. But it refers to that will which 
is never the object of prayer, viz.: the unconditional decree 
of God, which cannot be resisted, and the success of which 
is entirely disconnected with a creature’s petitions. The dis- 
tinction between the will of desire and the will of decree is 
illustrated in the human sphere by the difference between 
inclination and volition. A man frequently opposes the in- 
clination of his will, by a volition of his will. He decides to 
do what he is disinclined to do. dvJéornxev| the perfect with 
a present signification: ‘who resists, or can resist?” The 
objector does not dispute the fact that the divine decree is 
irresistible, but alleges that in the instance of “ hardening” 
just mentioned it is causative and necessitating in its nature. 
Why should God punish a sin of which he is himself the 
author? is his inquiry. This is the zp@rov Wevdos, in all anti- 
predestinarian objections. 


Ver. 20 begins St. Paul’s reply to the allegation which is 
latent in the preceding question, viz.: that the doctrine of 
election and reprobation is fatalism. He first directs atten- 
tion to the general relation of man to God. The idea of God 
as the absolutely Perfect requires that his justice and right- 
eousness should be presupposed under all circumstances. If 
there be an apparent conflict between the judgment of the 
Creator and that of the creature, it must be assumed that 
the latter and not the former is in error. This appeal to the 
transcendental idea of God, is frequent in St. Paul’s writ- 
ings. Compare Rom. iii. 4. pevotvye| is good-naturedly ironi- 
cal: “yes, forsooth.” 7 tis et] is contemptuous, but not bit- 
terly so: “homunculus quantulus es.” The immense distance 
between the nite creature and the infinite Creator suggests 
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the phraseology. The difficult problems in the Divine gov- 
ernment are to be approached with reverence toward God, 
and the presumption that he is righteous in all his ways. 
avraroxpwopuevos| “to enter into a dispute with: ” involving 
an irreverent equalizing of man with God. ddcpa] the 
‘Apostle continues the reference to the transcendent superi- 
ority of God, by noticing the fact that he is the former and 
disposer, and man the thing formed and disposed. Creation 
ex nihilo is not meant here. This would require xriows. The 
term 7Aacpa designates only the plastic act of the moulder. 
The whole sinful mass of mankind lies in the hand of God, 
like clay in the hand of the potter. Compare Isa. xxix. 16; 
xlv. 9. Also Ecclesiasticus xxxilil. 13. ézoinoas] is explana- 
tory of wAdcavm, denoting the fashioning of something al- 
ready in existence, and not the creation of substance from 
nonentity. “Shall the clay say to him that fashioneth [not 
createth] it?” Isa. xlv.9. The clay is already in existence 
having certain definite properties, and is merely shaped into 
a certain form by the potter. The potter’s agency imparts 
none of the qualities of clay to the vessel. Similarly, man- 
kind is viewed as already in existence, and as having the 
definite characteristic of sin produced by tts own agency, 
and as such, is either elected or reprobated. “It is to be 
borne in mind, that Paul does not, here, speak of the right of 
God over his creatures as creatures, but as sinful creatures” 
(Hodge, in loco). The question to which the Apostle directs 
his answer, is not: “ Why hast thou made me a sinner?” 
but: “ Why hast thou left me in sin?” The only answer to 
the first question that he would have given, would be to deny 
the alleged fact. Many of the anti-predestinarian objections 
proceed upon the supposition that the first of these questions 
is the one to be answered, and that the problem of the pre- 
destinarian is to reconcile reprobation with a causative agen- 
cy of God in the origin and continuance of sin, For exam- 
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ple, Philippi (ix. 33) says, “If the guilt of Israel’s rejection 
lies in its unbelief, the absolute predestination of God can- 
not be regarded as its cause. It is impossible for God to re- 
quire what he himself refuses, and to punish what he himself 
causes.” This is an erroneous view of predestination. The 
unbelief is sedforiginated, and invincible by the self. God 
decides not to overcome it in a particular individual, and 
thereby predestines him to perdition. The complaint of 
the objector really is, that God does not save him from his 
sin. To which the reply is, that God may rightfully do as 
he pleases in such a case. ovrws| denotes the condition of 
one like Ishmael and Esau, whom God “hardened” by not 
“ having mercy ” upon him. 


Ver. 21 continues the reasoning, by explaining the figure 
of the potter in verse 20. ¢fovciav] the right and preroga- 
tive, Mat. xxi. 23; 1 Cor. vill. 9. airod dupaparos| the self- 
same mass of clay, having properties not originated by the 
potter. The figure of the potter (Jer. xviii. 3-6) describes 
God as a Savior, not as a Creator. St. Paul is discussing, 
here, the liberty of God in respect to delivering Jews and 
Gentiles generally (represented by Jacob, Esau, and Pha- 
raoh), not from the consequences of his creative and causa- 
tive agency, but of their own self-determination. As a mass 
or “lump,” by the action of free will they are all sinful and 
guilty. The mode and manner in which this has occurred, 
has been described in Rom. v. 12, sq. The doctrine of elec- 
tion and reprobation stands, or falls, with that of the sin 
in Adam. The voluntary, unnecessitated origin of sin must 
be conceded. The whole species having become evil and 
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guilty before God, by its own act (dvres jyaprov), he has the 
same right to pardon and sanctify a portion of the species, 
and to pass by, or, technically, to “hate” the remainder of 
it, that the potter has to mould one sort of vessel out of one 
part of the lump of clay, and another sort of vessel from an- 
other part. “In the sovereignty here asserted, it is God as 
a moral governor, and not God as a creator, who is brought 
into view. It is not the right of God to create sinful be- 
ings in order to punish them, but his right to deal with 
sinful beings according to his good pleasure, that is here 
asserted ” (Hodge, in loco). In the instances in which the 
metaphor of the clay and potter is employed by Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, it is applied to the Jews as “an unclean thing.” 
Compare Isa. lxiv. 6, 8. tiny and drmiay] denote the des- 
tined uses of the vessels, respectively. Compare 2 Tim. ii. 
20, 21. 6 pév oxevos] the relative is put for the article in 
antithetic sentences. Compare 1 Cor. xi. 21. (Winer, 105.) 

Verses 22-29 contain a further defence of the divine econ- 
omy of redeinption, in the election of some and the reproba- 
tion of others, upon two grounds: 1. That God shows for- 
bearance and patience toward the non-elect, in enduring 
their sin which is so abominable in his sight, and in delaying 
their punishment when strict justice requires their immedi- 
ate and swift destruction. The non-elect are treated better 
than they deserve, and, therefore, have no just ground of 
complaint against God. 2. That God desires to show, dur- 
ing this period of forbearance and delay of punishment, his 
mercy toward the elect. 


Ver. 22 is a conditional interrogative sentence, the apodo- 
sis of which is not expressed, but is suggested by avrazoxpu- 
vopevos TO Jed in verse 20: “If the fact is as follows, will you 
reply against God?” Compare John vi. 62; Acts xxiii. 9. 
<i] if, as is the fact. 6e] is adversative (Winer), not transi- 
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tive (Meyer). The argument here is of a different nature 
from that in verses 20, 21. That was founded upon the idea 
of God, and the optional nature of mercy. This is founded 
upon the ill desert of man, and the divine patience in refer- 
ence to it. Consequently, something more than a transition 
from one topic to another of the same kind is indicated by 
the particle. J€Awv] “inclined:” “willing” (Eng. Ver.) is 
inadequate. See comment on ver. 19. The mere permission 
of God is not meant; nor the purpose of God: which would 
require BovAedwv ; but the deep and strong desire: a will that 
was so profound and intense as to require that self-restraint 
which is denominated the patience and long-suffering of 
God (ii. 4). The phrase Jérwv évdeiEacIar opyjv denotes the 
spontaneity of the divine holiness, “ the fierceness and wrath 
of Almighty God” against sin (Rev. xix. 15), which is held 
back by the divine compassion, upon the ground of the iiac- 
thpov. See comment on iii. 25. The participle is here em- 
ployed limitatively, xatroe being understood (Winer, 344): 
“although inclined.” Notwithstanding the immanent and 
eternal indignation of God against the wickedness of men 
like Tiberius and Cesar Borgia, there was in their history a 
long-continued and strange forbearance to punish them. 
This is sometimes so marked, as to be painful to the human 
conscience, leading men to cry out: “How long, O Lord, 
how long?” If God bears patiently for a time with such 
persons, not destroying them at the first moment, but defer- 
ring the punishment prepared for them, what ground for com- 
plaint have they before the bar of eternal justice? And the 
reasoning that is true in reference to Tiberius and Borgia, is 
true substantially, in reference to every non-elect sinner. 
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The difference is only one of degree in sin (1 Tim. i. 15). The 
principle is the same. Every non-elect man will have been 
treated by God better than he deserved. In this divine self- 
restraint, God evinces kindness even toward those whose 
obstinate self-determination in sin he does not think proper 
to overcome by special grace. dvvardy] the exercise of retri- 
butive justice is an exertion of omnipotence. jveyxer] is gen- 
eral in its reference, like oxAnpvver in verse 18, and not to be 
referred particularly to Pharaoh. ody] the divine patience 
and forbearance toward the sin of the non-elect is very great, 
especially when the sensitiveness of the divine holiness in 
respect to sin is considered. To bear with sin is easy for 
the deity of Epicurus, but not for the living God of Israel. 
The stoic Antoninus asks: ‘Can the gods, who are immor- 
tal, bear without indignation, for the continuance of so many 
ages, with such and so many sinners, yea not only so but 
also take such care of them that they want nothing; and 
dost thou so grievously take on as one that could bear with 
them no longer: thou that art but for a moment of time; 
yea, thou that art one of those sinners thyself?” Medita- 
tions vil. 41. oxev’y| is anarthrous, because no particular 
individuals are meant, but the class, generally, of the repro- 
bated. dpyjs] the genitive of quality: objects of wrath, 
Compare réxva épyijs, Eph. ii. 8. Kxarnptupéva] 1. used adjec- 
tively: “fit for” (Chrysostom, Theodoret, Theophylact, De 
Wette, Tholuck, Lange). This is favored by the change 
to another word (zpoyroipacev), and another tense, in verse 
23, where the elect are spoken of. 2. Used participially: 
“prepared for:” by themselves (Grotius, Bengel); by God 
(Augustine, Calvin, Meyer). This last explanation must be 
connected with the Augustino-Calvinistic doctrine of the 
permissive decree. The divine agency in reprobation is not 
regarded as causative of sin, dmdAeay] endless perdition: 
the Jdvaros of v. 12. 
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Ver. 23 continues the vindication of God, by giving an 
additional reason for the divine patience and forbearance. 
kat] “and also:” supply jveyxey év woAAy, etc. If God had 
invariably visited sin with immediate retribution, in accord- 
ance with the promptings of immaculate holiness, there 
would have been no opportunity for the manifestation of 
his mercy toward the elect. In this case, there could have 
been no elect: all must have been reprobated and punished. 
86£ys| the divine excellence generally, with particular refer- 
ence, here, to the attribute of mercy. Compare Eph. ii. 16. 
éxi] denotes the exuberant overflow wpon the objects of 
mercy. mpoyroimacey| 1. “ predestined,” as in Eph. ii.10. 2. 
“prepared.” The latter is preferable, because of the previous 
figure of the potter, and of the kindred word xarypricpéva 
applied to the non-elect. The vessels of compassion are pre- 
pared for heaven by the grace of God. The divine agency, 
in this case, 1s direct efficiency. The decree is efficacious. 
God works in man, “ both to will, and to do,” Phil. ii. 13. 
If the second explanation is adopted, the preposition in the 
verb refers to the preparation as being prior to the enjoy- 
ment of the glory. dda] heavenly glory. 


Ver. 24. ods] relates to oxevn édéos, and is masculine, with 
npas, by attraction,  ékddecey] See comment on viii. 30. é& 
"Iovdaiwv| election applies to the Jews, in accordance with 
the previous affirmation “that they are not all Israel which 
are of Israel” (ix. 6). xai] the elect are taken from the Gen- 
tiles also, as well as from the Jews. 


Ver. 25 proves, from the Old Testament, that vessels of 
mercy are to be chosen out of the Gentiles. The quotation 
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is from Hosea ii. 25, and is not exactly literal either from 
the Hebrew or from the Septuagint. The order of the 
clauses is reversed. In the prophecy, the reference is to the 
ten tribes; but as they had been excluded from the theo- 
cracy, and so were virtually heathen, the apostle regards 
them as the type of the Gentiles universally. ov Aadv] “od 
combined with nouns into one idea, obliterates their mean- 
ing altogether: ” Winer, 476, who cites, Rom. x. 19; 1 Pet. 
ii. 10; Thucid., i. 137; v. 50; Eurip., Hippol., 196. ov« #ya- 
mpyevnv| is the Septuagint (ver. 23) rendering of mann x>- 
The Hebrew om signifies to show mercy, so that, as in 
ix. 13, compassion and not complacency is the feeling in- 
tended. 


Ver. 26 is taken from Hosea i. 10, almost literally from 
the Septuagint (ii. 1), and is combined with the preceding 
quotation from the prophet, so as to make one connected 
sentence. Such combinations are frequent in Rabbinical 
citations from the Old Testament. égora] should have no 
comma after it, because it is not Paul’s but the prophet’s 
word. 07] refers, in Hosea, to Palestine, where the threat 
of reprobation from the theocracy, and. the promise of future 
restoration to it, was spoken to the ten tribes. But as the 
Apostle has made the ten tribes the type of the Gentiles, the 
“‘place,” here, must be the Gentile lands. The heathen, 
hitherto externally reprobated (ov Aaés), are to be called into 
the kingdom of God all over the world. «AnIjoovrar] not 
merely named, but called with the “calling” of viii. 30. 


Ver. 27. The Old Testament citations in verses 25, 26, 
prove the election of a part of the Gentiles (é€ édvév: ver. 
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24); the Apostle now quotes from the Old Testament to 
prove the reprobation of a part of the Jews. This, for the 
Jew, would be a more offensive tenet than even the calling 
of the Gentiles. ‘Paul now proceeds to the second point, 
with which he was unwilling to begin his reasoning, lest he 
should too much exasperate their minds. And it is not 
without a wise device, that he introduces Isaiah as crying 
out in wonder, not as merely narrating, in order that he 
might excite more attention.” Calvin, in loco. There is a 
recasting and combination of the original passages, as in the 
preceding citation. dé] is adversative: not only is the elec- 
tion of the Gentiles taught in the Old Testament, but, also, 
the reprobation of the Jews. x«pae] loud proclamation. 
Compare John, i. 15. itzép| is equivalent to epi, in later 
Gréek, with verbs of narration. éay 7, etc.] The quotation 
is from Isa. x. 22: following the Septuagint, which differs 
only slightly from the Hebrew. itmdAeupa| is supported by 
SAB Lachm., Tisch., Tregelles; the Sept., Receptus, with 
DEF have xardéAcpa. The word is emphatic: “the remnant 
only.” owycerar] this is the Septuagint rendering of a1ty 
“will return.” The primary reference of the prophet was to 
the return of the Jews from the Babylonian exile; it is ap- 
plied by St. Paul to Christ’s redemption. 


Ver. 28 continues: the citation, taking the words from 
Isa, x. 23. The reading without the bracketed words is 
supported by SAB Peshito, Copt., Aith., Lachm., Tisch., 
Tregelles; with the bracketed words, by the Receptus, Sept., 
DEF, Vulg. The general doctrine is the same with either 
reading; and is well given in the English Version: “for he 
shall finish the work, and cut it short in righteousness: be- 
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cause a short work will the Lord make upon the earth.” 
The execution of the divine decree of reprobation will be 
short, sharp, and decisive. There is no vacillation in the 
mind of God, when he has once decided. The present con- 
dition of the Jews, as a people, is a proof that Esau and 
those whom he represents find no peravotas tomov: no “ way 
to change the mind” (Eng. Ver. margin) of God, “though 
they seek it carefully with tears” (Heb. xii. 17). The Sep- 
tuagint rendering, which St. Paul adopts, departs consider- 
ably from the Hebrew text; and commentators themselves 
differ much in their renderings. Meyer’s version is as fol- 
lows: ‘“‘Destruction is determined upon, and inflowing 
righteousness (i. e. retribution); for, destruction and (puni- 
tive) decision will the Lord Jehovah Sabaoth make in the 
midst of the whole land.” Adyov] the word of threatening, as _ 
in Heb. iv. 12: the reprobating decree; hence, the result of 
the word: the reprobating work (Eng. Ver., Beza, Melanch., 
Calvin). In the New Testament, ddyos, like the Hebrew 423 
(Jer. xliv. 4; 2 Sam. xi. 18), is sometimes equivalent to res, 
factum. Compare Mat. xix. 11; Mark i. 45; ix. 10; Luke 
i. 4, Schleusner, in voce. ovvteAGy and ovvtéuvwy] denote 
the energy and swiftness of the divine action: the first refers 
to the complete accomplishment of the work; and the last 
to the winding up and ending of it. The two participles are 
adjuncts of xvptos. Sixacocvvy] denotes retributive justice (11. 
25). This reprobating work is grounded wholly in law and 
equity; and objections against it are objections against law 
and equity. It is subsequently (xi. 22) denominated “sever- 
ity:” i. e. the strict and exact enforcement of righteousness. 
There is no compassion (xpyordrys, xi. 22) in it. The ques- 
tion whether God may reprobate a portion of the human 
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race, is simply the question whether he may be the God of 
retribution (xii. 19). 


Ver. 29. An additional quotation from Isaiah (i. 9), in 
proof of the reprobation of a part of the Jews. It is verba- 
tim from the Septuagint, which translates J19w (= survivor), 
by omépya. mpoeipyxev| 1. “ has previously said,” in an earlier 
chapter (Erasmus, Calvin, Beza, Grotius). 2. “has prophe- 
sied” (Tholuck, Meyer). The latter rendering requires a 
- comma after kal. aBaovd] the host of heaven, angelic and 
starry: mind and matter. This epithet is chosen, because 
election is an act of sovereignty. o7épya] not vegetable 
(Hodge), but animal. It denotes the same as 76 troAcwpa 
(ver. 27): only a small number. «s 3ddoua] had none been 
elected é& “lovdatwy (ver. 24), and all been rejected, the case of 
the Jews would have been like that of Sodom and Gomorrah, 

Verses 30 and 31 summarize the facts brought out in the 
previous discussion respecting election and reprobation: viz., 
that the Gentiles who have hitherto had no theocratic privi- 
leges and no outward call, are now the objects of God’s 
spiritual election; and the Jews who have hitherto had such 
theocratic privileges and the outward call, are now the ob- 
jects of God’s spiritual reprobation. Not that every Gentile 
without exception is individually elected, and every Jew 
individually reprobated. The apostle is speaking of the 
general condition of things, at the time he is writing. The 
Gentiles were then coming to Christ in multitudes, while the 
Jews in multitudes were rejecting him (Acts xxviii. 24-28), 
The general attitude of heathenism was believing; that of 
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Judaism was unbelieving. This state of things, so far as the 
Jews were concerned, the apostle teaches, was not always to 
continue (xi. 25-32). 


VeER. 30. ri otv époduev] “ What, then, is to be inferred,” 
from the statements in verses 6-29. Compare viii. 31; xi. 7. 
éJvy| is anarthrous, to denote not the heathen without ex- 
ception, but some of the heathen. yy dwixovra] the figure of 
a race, as in Phil. ii1.12. There was no strenuous pursuit, 
in paganism, after conformity to law, and the happiness re- 
sulting from it. Paganism was sunk in sin, in the manner 
described in i. 18-32, and had no hope of a blessed immor- 
tality (Eph. ii. 2, 3,11, 12). duKaroovvyv] is anarthrous, and 
denotes here, subjective righteousness, or personal obedience 
of the law. Compare vi. 13, 16, 18-20. The moral perfection 
required by the law was not an object aimed at by the Gen- 
tile. xaréAoBev| to lay hold upon, or acquire. Phil. iii. 12, 138. 
Though the Gentile did not seek righteousness, yet he got it. 
dixacocvvnv| has the same subjective signification as in the 
preceding instance, but is followed by an explanation. 8.Ka.0- 
ovvnv 6¢| St. Paul now explains how the Gentile obtained a 
righteousness that he did not “run after,” and of what sort 
itis. It was the “ righteousness without works,” and came 
to him through that electing act of God which has been de- 
scribed. God called him, and faith in Christ’s tAaorypiov was 
the consequence (viii. 30). In this way he laid hold upon a 
righteousness that was equivalent to the perfect subjective 
righteousness required by the moral law, though not identi- 
cal with it. This difference and equivalency is marked by 
the adversative particle dé, and the explanatory clause ryv é« 
niotews : showing that the righteousness here specified is not 
the same in kind with that denoted by dixacoovvny in the two 
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and qualifying clause, in ili, 22. The substance of the whole 
statement in this verse is, that the Gentiles who did not 
pursue after inherent righteousness, obtained, by God’s elect- 
ing compassion, imputed righteousness ; they who did not 
attempt to earn salvation, had it given to them outright. 


Ver. 31 is a continuation of the sentence begun in verse 
30. 62] is adversative, showing that the Jews did, and ob- 
tained, exactly the opposite of what the Gentiles did, and 
obtained. vopov dixaoovvys| 1. for dixarocvvnv vopnov, by Hebra- 
istic transposition: Acts v. 20, Rom. vii. 24 (Chrysost., Theo- 
doret, Calvin, Beza, Bengel). 2. the genitive of authorship: 
“a law that justifies” (Tholuck, Riickert, Meyer, Philippi). 
3. vopov duxaocvvys in the first instance, is the Mosaic moral 
law, and in the second, is the law of faith, iii. 27 (Flatt, De 
Wette). The first of these interpretations is preferable. The 
duxaoovvn vowov is the perfect personal righteousness pre- 
scribed and required by the law, and is the same as the 
ducaroovvyn of verse 30. The Jews pursued after this, and did 
not obtain it. The Gentiles did not pursue after this, and 
obtained its eguivalent. «is vouov]| (without dicacoovrys) is the 
reading of SABDE Copt., Lachm., Tisch., Tregelles. The 
Peshito, Vulgate, Receptus, KL add S&ixooovvys. It is im- 
plied, even if not expressed; because the same thing is meant, 
as in the preceding clause. The repetition is for the sake 
of emphasis. épJacev] is equivalent to xaréAaBev, in verse 30. 
It denotes acquisition or attainment. Compare Phil. iii. 16. 

Ver. 32. Assigns the reason why the Jews did not lay 
hold upon and obtain the perfect righteousness required by 
the law: viz., because they adopted the method of works. 
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This method, as St. Paul has abundantly shown, fails in the 
case of sinful man, 1. because there is no expiation of sin; 
2. there is no inward and spiritual obedience of the law. 
Neither justification nor sanctification are possible, if they 
are “sought not by faith, but by the works of the law.” 
diati] sc. els vopov Sixarocvvys odk éepdacev. ek Tiotews] sc. 
ediwfav vouov duxkavoovvns. The Jews could have obtained the 
righteousness required by the law, by exercising faith in 
Christ. aAA’] sc. édiwgav. as] They pursued after the righte- 
ousness, “as if” it could be obtained in this way. Compare 
2 Cor. iii. 5. yap] introduces a proof of the preceding state- 
ment, drawn from an actual fact in the history of the Jews. 
Aim] a figure for Christ crucified: the doctrine of vicarious 
atonement, the nucleus of this Epistle, is specially meant. 
The history of the Christian religion shows that this is the 
most offensive to human pride of all the Christian dogmas. 
See Luke ii. 34; 1 Cor. i. 23. The figure of stumbling agrees 


well with the previous use of duke. 


Ver. 33. This stumbling was foretold by Isaiah (viii. 14; 
xxviii. 16). The two verses are blended: “God declares 
that he would be to the people of Judah and of Israel, for a 
rock of offence, at which they should stumble and fall. 
Since Christ is that God who spoke by the prophets, this 
prophecy is fulfilled in Christ” (Calvin, in locc). Compare 
1 Pet. ii. 6-8. xarauryvvInoerat] is the Septuagint rendering 
of worm (= to flee, from fear). “This is subjoined for the 
consolation of the godly; as though he had said: Because 
Christ is called the stone of stumbling, there is no reason 
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that we should dread him; for he is appointed for life to be- 
lievers” (Calvin, in loco). Compare v. 5. 

The 32d verse is a highly important one, because it brings 
to notice the difference between election and reprobation. 
According to the preceding statements of St. Paul, men are 
elected, and saving faith in Christ is the consequence. Elec- 
tion does not presuppose faith. There is no faith prior to 
the electing act of God, and consequently faith must be pro- 
duced by this act. Faith is the gift of God (Eph. ii. 8). 
Hence faith is only the secondary instrumental cause of sal- 
vation. But, in the 32d verse, man’s unbelief and rejection 
of Christ is assigned as the primary and efficient cause of 
perdition, and, consequently, the divine act of reprobation 
as the secondary and occasional cause. In the instance of 
reprobation, there is unbelief already existing ; for repro- 
bation supposes the existence of sin. Consequently, the 
reprobating act does not (like the electing act) originate 
any new moral quality in the man. It merely lets an exist- 
ing quality, viz.: unbelief, continue. Reprobation is, there- 
fore, not the efficient and guilty cause of perdition, but only 
the occasional and innocent cause of it. St. Paul repeats 
the same truth in xi. 20: ‘Well: because of unbelief they 
were broken off.” 

The facts, then, in St. Paul’s theory of reprobation are as 
follows: God does nothing to save the non-elect sinner. 
His action is inaction. God passes the man by, in the be- 
stowment of regenerating grace. He has a right to do so, 
because he does not owe this grace to any man. The divine 
inaction, or preterition, is the occasional cause of the sinner’s 
perdition: the efficient cause being the obstinate self-determi- 
nation of the human will; as a man’s doing nothing to pre- 
vent a stone from falling, is the occasional cause of its fall, 
the efficient cause being gravitation. If this self-determina- 
tion in sin were superable by the human will itself, the 
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inaction of God in reprobation would not make the man’s 
perdition certain. Although God had decided to do nothing 
to save him, he might save himself. But this obstinate 
self-determination to evil is insuperable by the human 
will (John viii. 34; Rom. viii. 7). Consequently, mere in- 
action, or doing nothing, on the part of God, results in 
an everlasting self-determination to sin, on the part of man. 
The doctrine of reprobation is necessarily connected with 
that of self-originated sin, and bondage in sin. Viewed 
in this connection, there is no foundation for the charge of 
fatalism, frequently made by anti-predestinarian exegetes, 
of which the following extract from Meyer (in loco) is an 
example. ‘‘The contents of Rom. ix. 6-29, in themselves 
considered, certainly exclude the notion of a divine decree 
that is conditioned by the self-determination of the human 
will, or of an absolute agency of God that depends upon 
that of the individual man; but, at the same time, they 
equally exclude the fatalistic determinism, the tremendum 
mysterium ot Calvin, which, as Augustine’s theory had pre- 
viously done, robs man of his self-determination and free- 
dom in respect to salvation, and makes him the passive ob- 
ject of the arbitrary and absolute will of God.” 

God is the author of salvation, because he elects; but he 
is not the author of perdition, because he reprobates. In 
the first instance, he is efficiently active, by his Spirit and 
word; in the second instance, he is permissively inactive. 
If John Doe throw himself into the water, and is rescued by 
Richard Roe, the statement would be that he is saved be- 
cause Richard Roe rescued him, But if John Doe throw 
himself into the water and is not rescued by Richard Roe, 
the verdict of the coroner would be suicide, and not homi- 
cide: “Drowned because he threw himself in,” and not: 
“Drowned, because Richard Roe did not pull him out.” 
Compare Hosea xiii. 9. 


CHAPTER X 
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Sr. Paut, in this chapter, enters into an examination of 
the reason mentioned in ix. 32 why the Jews did “not attain 
to the righteousness of the law: ” viz., because they sought 
it through their own personal obedience (é€ épywv), and not 
by trust in Christ’s vicarious obedience (ék ziotews). The 
Apostle proves, chiefly by Old Testament citations, that the 
efficient and meritorious cause of the perdition of the Jews 
was their unbelief in, and rejection of Christ, the promised 
Messiah and Redeemer. 


Ver. 1. St. Paul repeats his assurance of deep interest in 
the Jews. Compare ix. 1-5. eddoxia] does not, primarily, 
denote desire (Chrysost., Theodoret, De Wette, Olshausen), 
but kindness and compassion (Augustine: bona voluntas; 
Calvin: benevolentia; Meyer). Compare Eph. i. 5; Phil. i. 15; 
ii. 13. It is the word which designates the feeling in God that 
prompts his election of individual sinners. See comment on 
ix. 13. St. Paul has the same benevolent compassion for 
his unbelieving Christ-rejecting brethren “according to.the 
flesh.” d€yois| the compassion prompts the prayer, which is 
a desire. Bengel remarks: ‘‘ Non orasset Paulus, si absolute 
reprobati essent.” This would be true, provided the fact of 
their absolute reprobation had been revealed to Paul. In 
this case, prayer would be forbidden, as it is in the case of 
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the “‘sin unto death ” (1 John v. 16). But as no such reve- 
lation had been made, the Apostle’s prayer would have been 
natural and proper, even though it were a fact in the divine 
mind that the subjects of the prayer were reprobated. The 
divine decree is not the guide of human supplication, but 
the benevolent feeling of the pious heart. Since no man 
knows what the divine decree is, and who the reprobate are, 
the prayer for the salvation of men must be indiscriminate, 
and for all without exception. Moreover, there is no alter- 
native but to pray either for all men, or for none. In his 
ignorance of the divine purpose, the Christian, must pray 
for all, in order to pray for any. airév] instead of rod “Iopaya, 
is the reading of NABDEF Peshito, Vulg., Coptic, Lachm., 
Tisch. is owtypiav| denotes the end aimed at in the 
prayer. 


Ver. 2 gives the reason, introduced by yap, for the com- 
passion and the prayer. Jeod] the genitive of the object: 
“for God.” Compare John ii. 17; Acts xxi. 20; xxii. 3; 
Gal. i. 14. As examples of false zeal for God, see John xvi. 
2; Acts xxvi. 9-11. émiyvwow] the preposition is intensive 
(i. 32): the zeal was not founded upon a clear and discrimi- 
nating knowledge. 


Ver. 3 explains the clause, dv kat ériyvwow.  ayvoodvres]| 1. 
to misconceive: implying some knowledge that is vitiated by 
the fault of the person, as in ii. 4; 1 Cor. xiv. 38 (Wolfius, De 
Wette, Tholuck, Lange). 2. to be entirely ignorant of (Meyer). 
The first is the true explanation, as verses 19-21 prove. 
The Old Testament contains the doctrine of “God’s righte- 
ousness,” in connection with that of the Messiah (iii. 21); 
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and the Jew was acquainted with it. But he modified and ~ 
perverted it. Had the Jew been utterly ignorant upon this 
subject, as the Gentile was, he would not have been charge- 
able with a greater guilt than that which rests upon the 
Gentile (ii. 9,12). At the same time, the unbelief connected 
with this culpable and inexcusable ignorance is not so intense 
a form, as that which is accompanied with a clear and con- 
clusive knowledge, such, for example, as is possessed by the 
lost spirits in perdition. St. Paul mentions this fact, as one 
reason why he feels as he does toward his Jewish brethren. 
“ He perceived that they had fallen through ignorance, and 
not through malignancy of mind” (Calvin in loco). Compare 
Christ’s words in Luke xxiii. 34, and St. Paul’s statement 
respecting himself in 1 Tim. i. 13. Jeod dixocoovvyv| the geni- 
tive of authorship: the gratuitous and imputed righteousness 
which God bestows. See comment on i.17; ii. 21. idiav 
dixacoovvnv | personal righteousness accruing from actual per- 
sonal obedience. Compare Phil. ii. 9. It is the same that 
is meant by ducacoovvynv tiv éx vowov in verse 5: the righteous- 
ness é€ épywy (ix. 32), as distinguished from the righteousness 
xwpis épywy (iv. 6). fyrotvres orjoo| they strenuously en- 
deavored to establish, or make valid before the bar of justice 
and reward, this personal righteousness. The attempt was 
a failure, for the reason, 1. that there is no tiAaornpuov, no 
atonement for sin, in such a species of righteousness; and, 2. 
the obedience itself was not the spiritual and perfect service 
required by both conscience and the decalogue. The render- 
ing of the English Version: “ going about to establish ” is feli- 
citous, implying the toilsomeness and futility of the attempt. 
tmerayynoav| middle signification: the gratuitous imputed 
“righteousness of God” is conceived of as a divine arrange- 
ment, or ordinance, to which self-submission is due from 
every sinful man to whom it is made known, All legal en- 
deavor is hostility to evangelical requirement, He who 
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would work out a personal righteousness rejects Christ’s 
righteousness. The ‘ worker” excludes the “believer ” (iv. 
4, 5). 


Ver. 4 mentions an additional proof, introduced by yap, 
that the unbelieving Jew had not submitted himself to the 
“righteousness of God.” In rejecting Christ, as prophet, 
priest and king, he rejected this righteousness. éAos] is 
highly emphatic by position: 1. the end in the sense of 
termination, or ceasing to exist and operate: Christ abol- 
ished the law, as the means of justification, vi. 14; vii. 4, 6; 
Eph. ii. 15 (Augustine, Luther, De Wette, Tholuck, Olshau- 
sen, Fritzsche, Meyer, Hodge); 2. the end, in the sense of 
the aim: Christ is the goal to which the Old Testament law, 
both ceremonial and moral, conducts, Gal. iii. 24; Col. ii. 17 
(Chrysost., Theodoret, Grotius, Beza, Bengel); 3. the end, in 
the sense of fulfilment: Christ vicariously meets all the re- 
quirements of the law, both as penalty and precept, xiii. 10; 
1 Tim. i.5 (Origen, Erasmus, Calvin, Calovius, Wolfius). As 
the statement relates to Christ, the centre and substance of 
the Gospel, all of these explanations may be combined. 
Christ is the réAos, in each and every sense here mentioned. 
If a single explanation is to be adopted, the last is prefer- 
able, as agreeing with the tenor of the Epistle. The passages 
cited above show that St. Paul sometimes uses réAos in the 
sense of wAjpwya. See, also, Mat. v. 17. is Sixacoovvnv| the 
purpose of Christ’s fulfilment of the law: viz., that the be- 
liever might be dékavos in every respect before the divine law. 
7 misTevovtt| is emphatic, and qualifies wavri: not every map 
without exception, but every believing man. 
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Ver. 5 begins the proof from the Old Testament, that © 
salvation is by faith in Christ’s vicarious obedience, and not 
by man’s personal obedience. ypéder] writes of, or describes, 
drt] is recitative. The citation is from the Septuagint ren- 
dering of Lev. xviii. 5. Compare Nehem. ix. 29; Ezek. xx. 
21; Gal. iii. 12. The “ righteousness which is of the law” is 
the same as “ their own righteousness,” in verse 3. oujoas| 
denotes perfect obedience, external and internal, like épya{o- 
péevos in iv. 4. See comment, aira] is omitted by SADE, 
Vulg., Coptic, Tisch.; is supported by BFGL, Sept., Peshito, 
Recept., Lachm. air] is the reading of SAB Vulg., Cop- 
tic, Lachm., Tisch., Tregelles; airots is that of Sept., DEL 
Peshito, Receptus. The first refers to the righteousness; 
the latter, to the “statutes and judgments” mentioned in 
the passage in Leviticus. 


Ver. 6 begins another quotation from Moses (Deut. xxx. 
11-14), the purpose of which is to describe the “right- 
eousness of faith,” as the opposite of the ‘righteousness 
which is of the law.” The apostle substitutes “ righteous- 
ness of faith” for “‘commandment,” in the original passage 
(because the latter term is used comprehensively, of the whole 
doctrine of God which Moses was inspired to teach), and, 
personifying it, represents it as describing the way of life. 
Several views are taken, 1. The original passage is Mes- 
sianic. Moses is here prophetically describing the evangeli- 
cal righteousness by faith in the Messiah; as in Leviticus 
xviii. 5 (quoted inverse 5) he describes the legal righteous- 
ness, or that of perfect personal obedience (Calvin, Pareus, 
Olshausen, Fritzsche, Reiche). 2. St. Paul accommodates 
or adapts the language of Moses, which primarily refers only 
to the law and legal righteousness, to the gospel and evan- 
gelical righteousness (Chrysost., Luther, Beza, Rosenmiiller, 


Tholuck, Riickert, Hodge). 3. The Apostle allegorizes the 
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passage, and somewhat violently wrests it from its original 
meaning, which has no connection with the doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith (De Wette, Meyer). The first view agrees 
best with the nature of the argument, which endeavors to 
prove the doctrine of justification from the Old Testament. 
Unless the words of Moses really teach this doctrine, the 
citation is logically worthless. That Moses understood and 
taught the gospel as well as the law, is proved by Luke xxiv. 
27; John v. 46; Acts iii. 22-26; xxvi. 22, 23; Rom. iii. 21. 
He also taught all that Abraham understood and taught; 
and Abraham, the apostle has already shown, was divinely 
instructed respecting justification by faith (iv. 1-22). “ Mo- 
ses is speaking not concerning the law alone, but concerning 
the whole doctrine which he was inspired and commanded to 
teach to the children of Israel. This was not legal merely 
and only, but comprehended, also, evangelical truths and 
promises. He exhorts the people to observe his teaching 
(which he designates by two words: myn, commandment, 
and “pn, statute), because it was not secret, and difficult to 
be understood, but plain and clear. But this alone would 
not make the legal commandment eusy to be obeyed. The 
gracious promise of mercy and help from God must be con- 
nected with it, in order to this. The gospel was associated 
with the law, in the doctrine of Moses viewed as a system of 
truth, and an entire whole. God promises to circumcise the 
heart of his people, and of their seed, that they may love the 
Lord their God with all their heart and soul, and that they 
may live (Deut. xxx. 6). This association of law with grace 
is seen clearly in the ritual and ceremonial part of the Mosaic 
institute. And it is indicated in the passage quoted by St. 
Paul, by the words, ‘In thy mouth, and in thy heart.’ As 
law, the doctrine of Moses was in the mouth; as grace it 
was in the heart.” Pareus in loco. Similarly, Calvin re- 
marks (in loco), “If Moses spake of the law only, it had been 
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a frivolous argument; since the law of God is no more easy 
to be done when it is put before our eyes, than when it is 
set at a distance. Therefore he means not the law only, but 
all the doctrine of God, which comprehends the Gospel un- 
der it.” This interpretation agrees with the statement in 
the opening of the Epistle (i. 2), that God, in the Old Testa- 
ment, ‘‘pre-announced the gospel concerning his Son Jesus 
Christ, by his prophets.” «trys év 7) xapdia] to speak in- 
wardly is, to think, Ps. xiv. 1; Mat. ii. 9. Thought is in- 
ternal language; and language is external thought. Thought 
and language are two modes of the same thing. tio avaPyce- 
tat| the question of unbelief, regarding the incarnation : as 
if Christ had not already come upon earth. St. Paul does 
not here, or in the succeeding verses, conform exactly to the 
original phraseology, because he is quoting ad sensum. He 
indicates this, by not introducing the quotation by the usual 
formula, Mwions ypader (ver. 5), or A€yet 7 ypady (ix. 17). 


Ver. 7. tis xataByoerat| a second question of unbelief, re- 
garding the resurrection: as if Christ had not risen from the 
dead. dBvocov| the equivalent of Sheol, and Hades, when 
these are used in the sense of the grave (Gen. xxxvii. 35; 
Ps. xlix. 15; Acts ii. 27,31); and not in the sense of a place 
of retributive torment (Deut. xxxii. 22; Job. xxi. 13; Ps. ix. 
17%; Prob. v. 5; Mat. xi. 23; xvi. 18; Luke xvi. 22-26; Rev. 
i. 18; i. 7; xx. 13, 14). rodr’ éorw, etc.] the clause explains 
the meaning of the descent into the abyss. 


Ver. 8. dAAa ri déyer| sc. 7 dixavooivy wictews. The utter- 
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ance of the righteousness of faith is directly contrary to 
what the unbeliever “says in his heart.” Unbelief raises 
objections and makes difficulties; faith gets rid of them in a 
mass, by resting in the omnipotence of God as promised and 
pledged in Christ. Its utterance is that of the Apostle 
before Agrippa: ‘“‘ Why should it be thought a thing in- 
credible, that God should raise the dead?” (Acts xxvi. 8). 
éyys| is strongly emphatic, by position. To obtain eternal 
life by laying hold upon a perfect righteousness close at 
hand, like that of Christ, is a far shorter and nearer way 
than to pursue after it (dixewv, ix. 30), up and down through 
all space, in a prolonged and wearing personal effort that is 
baffled at every point, and proves in the end to have been 
utterly worthless and useless for the purpose aimed at. & 
T) oTopati, etc.| the clause explains éyyis. The revealed 
doctrine, or fact (pyyd), of the righteousness of faith, is in 
its own nature both theoretic and practical, truth and life 
(John vi. 63). Hence, it is not merely a word in the mouth, 
but a principle in the heart. As such, it is as nigh and close 
to man, as his own consciousness itself. micrews| is the geni- 
tive of the object, and explains the nature of the word, or 
doctrine, taught by Moses, and re-affirmed by St. Paul. It 
is addressed to faith, and requires faith. Under the old 
economy, this faith was trust in the divine Redeemer as re- 
vealed to Adam and Abraham in the “Seed of the Woman;” 
and to Moses and the Prophets in the Messiah. Under the 
new economy, it is trust in Jesus Christ. «yptccopev| denotes 
a public proclamation: the plural refers to the apostles and 
evangelists, and the ministry generally. 


Vex. 9. or] 1. is explanatory, denoting the purport of 
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the fjya (Vulgate, Eng. Ver., Beza). 2. is logical, giving a 
proof: “because” (Tholuck, De Wette, Meyer, Stuart, Al- 
ford). The last is preferable, because the subject-matter of 
the doctrine or word preached, is not the subjective act of 
faith and confession, but the objective suffering and obedi- 
ence of Christ. The preacher’s great theme is Christ him- 
self, and not the believer’s trust in him. époAoyjons| public 
confession before men, Mat. x. 32, 33; xvi. 16-19; 1 Tim. vi. 
13. ordpart] corresponds with ordpare in verse 8: the “ word” 
must be “in the mouth.” xvpuov] is a predicate: “‘as Lord; ” 
there is a reference to avaByoera, in verse 6. The ascension of 
Christ into heaven implies his original divinity, and descent 
from heaven. The word xvpws is the Septuagint rendering 
of Jehovah, and any Jew who publicly confessed that Jesus 
of Nazareth was “ Lord,” would be understood to ascribe the 
divine nature and attributes to him. It is also the Old Testa- 
ment term for the Son of God, and the Messiah; and when 
Christ himself asserted that he was the Son of God, and the 
Messiah, he was charged with blasphemy (Mat. xxvii. 63-66), 
and with equalizing himself with God (John xi. 24, 30, 33). 
muotevons| denotes that inward act which is outwardly con- 
fessed: faith is the “‘ word in the heart,” antithetic to con- 
fession, which is the “word in the mouth” (verse 8). Faith 
and confession are two modes of the same thing: viz., the 
new divine life in the soul. Christian confession is as truly 
a gracious and holy act, as Christian faith. Hence the two 
are inseparable. There is no genuine faith if there is an 
aversion and unwillingness to confess faith, A man who is 
ashamed of Christ does not savingly believe in him. There 
may be saving faith when, owing to providential reasons, it 
is impossible to confess it publicly; but in this case there is 
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a desire to confess the faith of the heart, and the desire is 
the will, and the will, in the sight of God, is the deed (2 Cor. 
viii. 12). xapdia] corresponds with xapéia in verse 8. 7pyetpev] 
looks back to xaraByoera in verse 7. Faith has special refer- 
ence to the atoning death, and triumphant resurrection of 
Jesus the Lord. owJyoy] corresponds to fyoera, in verse 5. 
The salvation obtained under the gospel, is equivalent to the 
life that would have been obtained under the law, had man 
perfectly kept the law. 


Ver. 10 is an emphatic repetition of the necessity of con- 
fession and faith, in order to salvation. The order is now 
reversed, because this is the true order: faith being the root, 
confession the branch, Mat. xii. 34; 2 Cor. iv. 13. St. Paul, | 
in the preceding statement, had followed the order of Moses. 
murteverat| the passive is employed for the sake of abstract 
universality. dixacoovvny| “righteousness without works,” or 
gratuitous justification. owrnpiay| is the result and issue of 
justification. The meaning, of course, is not that faith is the 
instrumental cause of justification, and confession that of sal- 
vation. This is to divide the indivisible. Salvation supposes 
justification, and confession supposes faith. Each, therefore, 
may stand for the other. St. Paul could have said: “ With 
the heart, faith is exercised unto salvation, and with the 
mouth, confession is made unto justification; ” because sin- 
cere confession is meant, and this implies faith. 


Ver. 11 contains another citation from the Old Testa- 
ment (Isa. xxviii. 16) in the Septuagint version, in proof 
that faith is a saving act. The passage has already been 
quoted, in ix. 33. das] is not in the Hebrew, or the Septua- 
gint, but is implied in 6 mwrevwv. aire] refers to Christ, in 
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St. Paul’s application of the passage. The original justifies 
this application; for, the “precious corner stone” there 
spoken of is the Messiah. See Mat. xxi. 42. xarawyuvdijce- 
tat] See comment on v. 5. 


Ver. 12 explains as in the preceding verse. ov diactody] 
No difference, i. e., in respect to salvation by faith and con- 
fession. Compare iil. 22. 6 ards} is the subject, and xvptos 
the predicate (Meyer). De Wette regards 6 airos xipuos as 
the subject, as in the English Version. The term xvptos 
refers to Christ (Origen, Chrysost., Wolfius, Bengel, Tholuck, 
De Wette, Riickert, Fritzsche, Meyer, Philippi). It is re- 
ferred to God, by Theodoret, Theophyl., Pareus, Grotius, 
Ammon, Reiche, Umbreit. The first is best, as the Apostle 
speaks of Christ in both the preceding and following verses. 
“Christ, according to Phil. ii. 11, is a Being who is to be 
worshipped as Lord of all; to whom émixadcioJau is referred 
in 1 Cor. i. 2, Acts ii. 21, ix. 14, xxii. 16; and to whom yapus 
is ascribed in Rom. i. 5, v. 15, 2 Cor. xiii. 13.” (De Wette, 
in loco.) Meyer adopts the Arian distinction between calling 
upon God the Father as God in the absolute sense, and up- 
on Christ as the mediator between the Father and man. 
mAovrav| is a term de&criptive of the divine fulness, which is 
attributed to Christ, in Coloss. ii. 9. Compare Rom. v. 15; 
Eph. iii. 8. «is] ‘‘ towards,” or “in reference to.” 


Ver. 13. A quotation (without A€ye: 7 ypady) from Joel ii. 
32, according to the Septuagint. yap] does not belong to 
the citation, but introduces it. The sentiment is kindred to 
that of verse 11. He who believes in Christ shall not be dis- 
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appointed; and he who calls upon Christ shall be saved. 
Faith and prayer are cognate acts. Prayer to Christ for 
mercy and salvation is an act by which faith in Christ shows 
itself. The deity of Christ is implied in the fact that he is 
the Being upon whom universal man must call, in prayer, for 
eternal salvation. 


Ver. 14. The assertion that men must universally sup- 
plicate Christ for salvation, suggests the necessity of univer- 
sally preaching Christ, in order to this. Hence, the gospel 
requires the Christian ministry. otv] a deduction from verse 
13. émxadréowvra| (émixadécovra, Rec.) has the same subject as 
émuxahéoyral, in verse 13, viz.: Jews and Greeks indiscrimi- 
nately. xnpvccovros| public and official proclamation. The 
Christian herald was called and set apart for ministerial ser- 
vice, i. 1, 5; Acts xiii. 3; 1 Tim. iv. 14. 


Ver. 15. xnpvéwow] is the reading of SNABDEL Lachm., 
Tisch., Tregelles. The Receptus has «npvgovow. The notion 
of possibility is denoted more strongly by the aorist subjunc- 
tive, than by the future indicative: ‘‘ How can they preach.” 
drocrakGow| namely, by Christ, by whose command they 
preach (ver. 17). yéypamrac] in Isa. lii. 7% The citation is 
given freely from the Septuagint. The original is a prophecy 
concerning the whole future of Messiah’s kingdom. This in- 
cludes all the temporal deliverances of God’s people; but these 
are only secondary to the spiritual deliverance. The return 
from the Babylonian exile, to which there may be a refer- 
ence, is only symbolical of something far greater, to which 
St. Paul here refers it. The messengers who announce the 
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good news of the end of the earthly captivity, are typical of 
the gospel messengers. dpato.] timely, or seasonable (apa). 
Compare Eecl. iii. 11. As the essence of beauty is propor- 
tion and exact adjustment, the rendering of the English Ver- 
sion (“beautiful”) is correct. The words in brackets are 
wanting in SABC Sahid., Coptic, Aithiopic, Lachm., Tisch., 
Tregelles; and found in DEFL Vulgate, Peshito, Receptus. 
eipyvnv and ayada| denote the spiritual peace, and benefits of 
the gospel. 


Ver. 16 directs attention to the fact that notwithstanding 
there is this universal proclamation of the gospel, there is 
not a universal belief of the gospel. The apostle does not 
permit his reader to lose sight of man’s unbelief, and hard- 
ness of heart. ‘add’] “although messengers were sent to 
preach, yet,” etc. Compare v. 14. adévres|] refers to both 
Jews and Gentiles; because the prophet Isaiah, whom he 
cites, speaks of the gospel in relation to the entire world of 
mankind. The previous discussion of election and reprobation 
has likewise shown that there are believers and unbelievers 
among both Jews and Greeks. tmyxovoay] denotes willing 
subjection, and not merely the assent of the understanding. 
Compare vi. 17; 2 Thess. i. 8. The aorist is historical: they 
did not obey, during the preaching, i. e. (Alford). yap] in- 
troduces the proof from Isaiah liii. 1. St. John (xii. 38) 
quotes the same passage as descriptive of the reception which 
Christ’s preaching met with. In the complaint of the 
prophet concerning the unbelief of the Jews of his day, the 
apostle finds a prophesy of the unbelief of both Jews and 
Gentiles in the latter day. dxoj] that which is heard: the 
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Ver. 17 is a summary recapitulation, introduced by dpa 
(“accordingly”), of what has been said in verses 14-16. 
The line of remark, in these verses, shows that saving faith 
depends upon the knowledge of gospel truth; and the uni- 
versal knowledge of this truth among mankind depends upon 
Christ’s appointment of a ministry to preach it. dxoys] not 
the act of hearing (Riickert, De Wette, Philippi), but the 
thing heard: the message as proclaimed, as in verse 16 (Tho- 
luck, Meyer, Hodge). The act itself of hearing, if it were 
believing hearing, would be the same as faith; and if it were 
unbelieving hearing, then faith could not be said to “come” 
by means of it. pyyaros Xpicrov] is the reading of NBCDE 
Vulgate, Sahidic, Coptic, Lachm., Tisch., Tregelles. The 
Receptus AL, Peshito, read Seov. 1. The “revelation” of 
Christ, in the subjective sense of the act of revealing. The 
gospel message (doy), as contained in both the Old and New 
Testaments, is the product of divine inspiration (Calvin, Tho- 
luck). 2. The “commission,” or command of Christ, Mat. 
xxviii. 19; Acts i. 8; Eph. iv. 8,11 (Beza, Meyer, Hodge). 
The last is preferable, particularly if Xpucrod be adopted as 
the reading. That fyua has this signification, is seen in Luke 
iii. 2. It is also favored by the immediately preceding con- 
text, which has spoken of the sending and hearing of gospel 
messengers. “Accordingly, then, faith cometh through the 
truth as preached; and the truth is preached by the command 
of Christ.” If cod be adopted, there would be more reason 
for the first explanation of fjaros; and the meaning would 
be: “Faith cometh through the truth; and the truth by the 
inspiration of God.” 
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Ver. 18 mentions a possible excuse for unbelieving men 
generally, viz., that some of them may have been excluded 
yy God, like the heathen under the old economy, from hear- 
ing the gospel message, and gives the refutation of it. dAAa] 
“although faith cometh, etc., yet.” Compare ver. 16. Aé€éyw] 
the Apostle himself suggests the excuse. jxovoay| sc. ryv 
dxonv. The subject of the verb is not merely the Jews 
(Tholuck, Meyer, Philippi), but the Gentiles also (Calvin, 
Fritzsche, Hodge). See the explanation of wdvres in verse 
16. pevodvye] not in irony, as in ix. 20, but in emphatic 
earnest. oJdyyos| is the vibration of a musical string. atrov| 
refers to the preachers who have been sent forth 61a pyparos 
Xpuwrod. The extract is from the Septuagint of Ps. xviii. 5 
(Eng. Ver., ‘xix. 4). St. Paul accommodates a passage 
which refers originally to natural religion, to revealed religion. 
He does not introduce it by the usual formula, A¢cye 7 ypady- 
mépara| the “frontiers.” fypara aitov| is the same thing that 
is denoted by axoy 7u0v in verse 16. St. Paul could say, in 
his day, that the gospel had had a universal proclamation, 
and “was preached to every creature which is under heaven” 
(Coloss. i. 23), in the same sense that the preacher of the 
present day can say it. The separating wall between Jew 
and Gentile had been broken down, Christianity was for the 
whole human race, and Christ’s pyya was: “Go preach to 
every creature.” If the fact that many nations and peoples 
had not actually heard the preacher’s voice, was a reason why 
he should refrain from saying that Christianity is the religion 
of universal man, it is a reason why the modern preacher 
should refrain from saying it. The Apostle replies to the 
suggestion, that unbelief may be excusable because some may 
be excluded by divine arrangements from hearing it, that the 
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gospel is as wide and aill-embracing as the race. Compare 
Coloss. i. 6. Calvin's explanation is as follows: ‘God from 
the beginning manifested his divinity to the Gentiles, though 
not by the preaching of men, yet by the testimony of crea- 
tion. For though the gospel was then silent among them, 
yet the whole workmanship of heaven and earth did speak, 
and make known its author by its preaching. It hence ap- 
pears, that the Lord, even during the time in which he con- 
ferred the favor of his covenant to Israel, did not yet so with- 
draw from the Gentiles the knowledge of himself, but that 
he ever kept alive some sparks of it among them. He indeed 
manifested himself more particularly to his chosen people, so 
that the Jews might be justly compared to domestic hearers, 
whom he familiarly taught as it were by his own mouth; yet 
as he spoke to the Gentiles at a distance by the voice of the 
heavens, he showed by this prelude that he designed to make 
himself known, at length, to them also.” 


Ver. 19 mentions a second possible 2xcuse for the unbe- 
lieving Jews: viz., that they may have been ignorant of the 
fact that the gospel was intended for the heathen, and find- 
ing that God was extending it to them might infer that he 
had ievoked his previous covenant with Abraham and his 
seed. This excuse is refuted by Scripture citations, which 
show that the original promise to Abraham included “all the 
nations of the earth” (Gen. xxii. 18). dAAa] See comment 
on verse 18. A€yw] as in verse 18. “Icpay\] this alleged ex- 
cuse does not apply to men universally, but only to the Jews. 
éyww| 1. “Did not the Jews know the gospel?” (Chrysost., 
Calvin, Beza, Philippi). 2. “Did not the Jews know that 
they were to be rejected?” The connection, in this case, is 
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with the thought in verse 21 (Aquinas, Pareus, Rosenmiiller, 
Tholuck, Stuart, Hodge). 3. “ Did not the Jews know that 
the promise to Abraham was universal in its nature?” 
(Fritzsche, De Wette, Meyer, Alford). The last explana- 
tion is preferable, because it is closely connected with the 
immediately preceding and following citations from the Old 
Testament. mpdaros| Moses is first in the list of witnesses. 
Aéyer] the quotation is from Deut. xxxii. 21, almost verbatim 
from the Septuagint. God threatened the Israelites, on 
account of their idolatry, that he would show favor to the 
Canaanites, and thereby excite their jealousy, as they, by 
their idolatry, had awakened his. St. Paul explains this as 
typical of the blessing of the Gentiles, and the displeasure 
of the Jews therewith. zapafnAdow] emulation is the general 
conception in the word, as in xi. 11, 14 (Schleusner, in voce). 
This may assume the form of jealousy, as here, and in the 
passage in Deuteronomy; or of anger, as in 1 Cor. x. 22. 
ex | “over,” or “on account of.” otk éIve.] py Xd: “a no- 
people.” See the explanation of od Aady, in ix. 25. Only 
God’s people come up to the idea of a people in the full 
sense. Compare 1 Pet. ii. 10. dovvérw] the folly of idolatry 
is meant. Compare i. 21, 22. 


Ver. 20. 5¢] marks the transition to another witness, but 
with a somewhat adversative sense. There is a contrast be- 
tween Moses and Isaiah, in respect to the tone of the testimo- 
ny. amoroApua] is not adverbial, but has the force of a verb. “He 
dares to speak out, and tell the whole truth” (Theophylact). 
Compare xpa€e, in ix. 27. The quotation is given freely from 
the Septuagint of Isa. lxv.1. The parallel clauses are trans- 
posed. The original reference of the prophecy is to the Gen- 
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tiles. The prophet announces, in verse 1, that God will say, 
“Behold me,” to ‘‘a nation not called by his name;” and in 
verse 2 gives the reason, viz.: the conduct of his “ rebellious 
people.” The original reference of the first verse to the Jews 
themselves, and only its typical reference to the Gentiles, by 
St. Paul (Meyer and others), implies that Israel could prop- 
erly be described as a nation that had not been called by the 
name of Jehovah. See Alexander, in loco. 


Ver. 21. zpos] 1. “against:” adversus (Erasmus, Calvin, 
Beza, Grotius); 2. “to” (Vulgate, Luther, Riickert, Meyer); 
3. “in reference to” (Wolfius, Tholuck, De Wette, Fritzsche, 
Philippi). The last is best, because in the preceding verse 
Isaiah has spoken in reference to the Gentiles, and now 
speaks in another reference, which is marked by de. éere- 
taga| the outstretched arms express the compassion and 
yearning appeal of God. Compare Prov. i. 24; Ezek. xviii. 
31, 32; Hosea xi. 8. dredotvra Kai avrAeyvta] the present 
participle denotes the constant mood and temper. The Jews 
did not merely oppose, but contradicted. In answer to the 
compassionate invitation of God, they said: “ We will not.” 
Meyer, in loco. Compare Mat. xxiii. 37, 
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In this chapter, St. Paul first proves that the reprobation 
of the Jews, previously described, is not a total reprobation. 
God has elected and saved some of them; it is only a portion 
that he has passed by, or “hardened.” Verses 1-10. The 
Apostle, then, in the second place, shows that this reproba- 
tion is not a finality in and of itself. It is a means to an 
end, and a part of a benevolent plan. God does not repro- 
bate some of the Jews for the mere sake of reprobating, but 
as instrumental to the salvation of the Gentiles. And when 
this end has been attained, then the Jews themselves as a 
body shall be brought into the church, and “all Israel shall 
be saved.” Verses 10-32. 


Ver. 1. A€yw ovv] looks back, not to the statements in 
chapter x. respecting the calling of the Gentiles and the uni- 
versality of the gospel (Meyer and others), but to what the 
Apostle has said in chapter ix. concerning reprobation, and 
especially the reprobation of the Jews (Rom. ix. 6-33). The 
erroneous inference, introduced by ovv, which he refutes, re- 
lates to the harsher and more offensive side of his dogmatic 
teaching. dmwcaro] signifies “to thrust out entirely:” an 
utter and total rejection, without any exceptions, is meant. 
Compare Ps. xciv. 13. The Apostle would not have what he 
has previously said respecting the reprobation of the Jews to 
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be so understood, as to imply the abrogation of the covenant 
formerly made with Abraham, and that the Jews were now 
entirely alienated from the kingdom of God. The reproba- 
tion spoken of is only of a portion of the people: “blindness 
in part is happened to Israel” (verse 25). éya] Paul had 
been elected (Acts ix. 15), and this proves that the reproba- 
tion was not sweeping and total. “Icpan\eirys| a descendant 
of Jacob and not of Esau. Beviayeiv| this tribe together with 
Judah constituted the theocratic people, after the Exile. 
These particulars demonstrate that the apostle was thorough- 
ly and completely a Jew. Compare Phil. iii. 5. 


Ver. 2. Aadv] 1. The spiritual people, as in ix. 6; Gal. vi. 
16. (Origen, Aug., Chrys., Luther, Calvin, Pareus, Hodge). 
2. The theocratic people (De Wette, Tholuck, Meyer, Phi- 
lippi, Stuart, Lange, Alford). The last is preferable, be- 
cause this is the meaning of Aaor in verse 1, the sentiment of 
which St. Paulis refuting. He is speaking most commonly 
in this chapter, of the nation as a whole, out of which, he 
says, a part are spiritually elected, so that the nation as a 
whole are not rejected. It would be superfluous, to assert 
and endeavor to prove that the spiritual people of God are 
not “thrust out entirely.” zpoéyvw| is used in the Hebrew 
signification, “to elect,” as in vill. 29. The “people” being 
the theocratic people, the election here meant is the outward 
eall. St. Paul lays stress upon the fact of the external elec- 
tion of the nation, as a proof that there could not have been 
a spiritual reprobation of ali the individuals composing it. It 
is improbable, that having given to the Jews the Mosaic law, 
moral and ceremonial, together with the Levitical priesthood, 
and the divine oracles, God would nc+ effectually call any of 
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them. The outward call, in such a case, would be inexplica- 
ble. 4] “or,” in case you are not convinced by this. ev “HiXia} 
in the section, or narrative, relating to Elijah. Compare 
Mark xii. 26. évrvyxdve] signifies to plead either for or 
against; the preposition xara shows that the latter is intended 
here: viz.: “to complain of.” 


Ver. 3. The passage is freely cited from the Septuagint 
rendering of 1 Kings xix. 10, 14. dzéxreway| namely, the 
Israelites by the command of Ahab and Jezebel, 1 Kings 
xviii. 4, 13,17. Jvovacrypid| the plural is explained by the 
fact, that after the revolt from Judah, the ten tribes could 
not go up to Jerusalem to offer sacrifice, and consequently 
erected altars for this purpose. This had been forbidden 
(Lev. xvii. 8, 9; Deut. xii. 13); but when a central and ap- 
pointed place of sacrifice could not be had, altars upon “high 
places ” were permitted to pious worshippers, 1 Kings iii, 2— 
4. xatécxayav] “to raze from the ground.” jdvos] sc. tav 
KpodpyTwv, 


Ver. 4. xpnuarticpds| the divine response to the complaint. 
Compare Mat. 11. 12.. It is found in 1 Kings xix. 18, and 
varies slightly from both the Septuagint and Hebrew.  xareé- 
Aurov euavta| “1 have reserved for myself.” érrayiryiAous ] 
“Though this stands for an indefinite number, it was yet the 
Lord’s design to specify a large multitude. Since, then, the 
grace of God prevails so much in an extreme state of things, 
let us not lightly give over to the devil all those whose piety 
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does not openly appear to us” (Calvin in loco). rf Bdad] 
>ya = lord or ruler: a Phenician deity, identical with the 
Chaldean Bel, or Belus. It was the male generative princi- 
_ ple, symbolized by the sun; with which was associated the 
female generative principle, symbolized by Ashtoreth, or the 
Grecian Astarte. The use of the feminine article is ex- 
plained: 1. by supposing that Astarte is included, and that 
Baal is thus androgynous (Reiche, Olshausen, Philippi). 2. 
by contempt (Gesenius, Tholuck). 3. to agree with «ikon, 
understood (Erasmus, Beza, Grotius, Bengel). The Septua- 
gint in this place reads tw; but uses the feminine article in 
1 Sam. vii. 4; Hosea ii. 8; Zeph. i. 4. The Apocrypha also 
employs the feminine. 


Ver. 5. St. Paul applies the election in Elijah’s day to the 
election under the gospel-dispensation. otrws| in conformity 
with this occurrence in Elijah’s time. Aetupa] corresponds 
to xaréhirwy, and is identical with trdAcepa in ix. 27. xaprros] 
is the genitive of source. Respecting the fact itself, it is 
said in Acts xxi. 20, that there were “tens of thousands of 
believing Jews.” Compare iii. 3; xi. 17, where “some” 
(tues) are spoken of as unbelieving, implying that others 
were believers. This “‘ remnant” sustains the same relation 
to the “people” spoken of in verses | and 2, that ‘Iopand 
does to of é€ IapayA, in ix. 6; and the “children of God” to 
the “children of the flesh,” in ix. 8. The fact that in EHli- 
jah’s time, and in the Apostle’s time, God called with his 
effectual calling, a multitude from out of that larger body 
whom he had called only with the outward calling, proved 
that God had not totally reprobated the Jewish people. 


Veer. 6 is explanatory. St. Paul, again, as he had previ- 
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ously done in ix. 11, 16, takes particular pains to show that 
this election is not founded upon man’s prior obedience, as 
the reason and cause of it. The natural heart is legal, and 
desires to merit salvation. Hence, the necessity of reiter- 
ating, that man does not earn and merit the electing com- 
passion of God, by works of his own. xapure] se. Aciupa 
yéyovev. épywv] denotes perfect works: sinless obedience, such 
as the law requires. See explanation of iv. 4. ovxért] se. 
yéyovev. yiverar]| is used instead of éort, because an alteration 
is meant: éore would denote the intrinsic nature of a thing, 

which is unchangeable. If this election were upon the 
- ground of obedience, then mercy would be converted into 
justice: “‘gratia nisi gratis sit, gratia non est.” (Aug.). 
The clause in brackets is wanting in NACDE Sahid., Copt., 
Vulg., Erasmus, Griesbach, Lachm., Tisch., Tregelles. It is 
supported by BL Peshito, Receptus. 


VER. 7. ti otv] sc. épotuev: a deduction from verses 2-6. 
The thought is similar to that in ix. 30, 31. ém€yree| is like 
dudkwy, in ix. 81. The preposition is intensive, and the pres- 
ent tense denotes continuous effort. The Jewish people asa 
nation (‘Iopayd) labored in a legal manner to obtain eternal 
life, and failed. éxAoyy] is that part of the Jewish people, 
designated as Aetupa, who sought after eternal life by faith 
in the promised Messiah. But this faith itself was the gift 
of God (Eph. ii. 8). éérvyev] commonly takes the geni- 
tive (the Receptus reads rovrov); but may be followed by the 
accusative. Compare Plato’s Republic, iv. 431 .¢. Xourot] the 
remainder of the Jews: the tives of iii. 35 xi. 17. erwpwIy- 
cav| is derived from wépos. the osseous cement formed in a 
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broken bone. Hence, “to become callous;” as in Mark. vi. 
52; viii. 17; John xii. 40. This word, in the Septuagint of 
Job xvii. 7, is translated in the English Version by, “be- 
came dim ;” and in 2 Cor. iii. 14 by, “‘ were blinded,” as it is 
also in this passage. As St. Paul, in ix. 18, has described 
reprobation by oxAnpuve, this would be a reason for adopt- 
ing the etymological rendering. But the succeeding ex- 
planation of the term, in verse 8, favors the second signifi- 
cation. The word relates to both the understanding and 
the will. For the relation of the human to the divine agen- 
cy, in the case, see the explanation of oxAnpive, in ix. 18. 
Calvin’s explanation (in loco) is one of the few passages in 
his writings which subject him to the charge of supra-lapsa- 
ranism. 


Ver. 8 contains a proof from the Old Testament: the cita- 
tion is a combination of Deut. xxix. 4 with Isa. xxix. 10, 
freely according to the Sept. édwxev] denotes not only per- 
mission, but the punitive withdrawal of restraints. See 
explanation of zapédwxev, in i. 24. Kkatavigews}] “ stupefac- 
tion.” Religious apathy and lethargy show that God has 
ceased to strive with the man, and has left him to himself. 
Compare Eph. iv. 19. This word, in the Septuagint, some- 
times has the signification of exasperation: an angry and 
embittered spirit. Luther and Calvin give it this meaning. 
Tov py Bdérew] 1. the descriptive genitive: “eyes of not see- 
ing,” i. e., that do not see (Grotius, Fritzsche, Philippi). 2. 
the genitive of purpose (Meyer). The latter agrees best 
with wxev. éws ris, etc.| is best connected with éduxey, as a 
part of the quotation. 
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Ver. 9 gives another proof, from Ps. lxix. 22, 23, that a 
part of the Jewish people had been judicially blinded. The 
citation varies somewhat from the Septuagint. The psalm 
is Messianic, as is proved by comparing verses 9 and 21 with 
John ii. 17; Mat. xxvii. 34, 48; John xix. 29, 30. What 
David said concerning the enemies of the Messiah, or the 
unbelieving Jews, in his time, is applicable to them in all 
time. yevnI7tw] In the Hebrew, the future is employed, 
which the Septuagint renders by the imperative. Some 
regard it as the intensive future, so that there is a prophecy 
that these things shall certainly happen to the enemies of 
Christ. But it may be taken as an imprecation, uttered by 
David speaking as the inspired organ of God. The Supreme 
Judge can authorize a prophet to pronounce his punitive 
judgment for him, as he can a human magistrate to inflict 
punitive justice for him (xiii. 4). tpdze¢a] is put for earthly 
enjoyments: while they are eating and drinking, in fancied 
security. mayida| the snare by which the wild beast is 
caught. Jypav] the quarry, or heap of game: this is neither 
in the Hebrew nor the Septuagint, but an addition by the 
apostle. oxdvdadov| is the Septuagint word for the classical 
rkavdddn9pov, or stick to which the bait is tied, in a trap. 


Ver. 10. vérov, etc.] The Hebrew is, “make their loins 
continually to shake.” St. Paul follows the Septuagint ver- 
sion. ovyxapyov| God is the agent. The reference is not to 
Roman slavery, but to spiritual. These citations from the 
Old Testament prove that the spiritual rejection of a por- 
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tion of the Jewish nation was known and foretold, from the 
beginning of Jewish history. 


Ver. 11 begins a new paragraph, in which the apostle 
mentions a reason for the reprobation of a part of the Jews. 
ovv] in reference to the “blinding,” just proved by Scripture 
citations. Compare verse 1. ézraicav] the subject is the 
Aoroi, of verse 7, who do not belong to the “election.” 
Compare James ii. 10; iii. 2; 2 Pet. i. 10. méswow] is em- 
phatic: ‘did they stumble merely that they might fall?” 
Had God no end to accomplish by this reprobation? a- 
parrwpartt|] the dative of the means: here, the occasional 
cause. The connection is with érraway. This word invaria- 
bly denotes a culpable and punishable act (Rom. v. 15-18; 
Mat. vi. 14). Hence, reprobation is consistent with the doc- 
trine of personal responsibility and guilt. The “fall” of the 
unbeliever is also the “transgression” of the unbeliever. 
cuwrnpia| sc. yéyovey. As actual instances, in which the rejec- 
tion of the gospel by the Jews led to its acceptance by the 
Gentiles, see Acts xiii. 43-49; xxiii. 28. The same thing is 
foretold, in Isa. xlix. 4-6; Mat. xxi. 43. The rejection of 
the gospel by the Jews facilitated its progress in the Gentile 
world, in the following manner: 1. The opposition of the 
Jews to the preaching of the doctrine of the Messiah to the 
Gentiles, made the apostles more determined and earnest to 
do so. See 1 Thess. ii. 14-16. 2. The Jewish-Christians 
attempted to force the ceremonial law upon the Gentile- 
Christians, and this resulted in a more spiritual understanding 
and universal spread of the Christian religion. Had the Jew- 
ish Christians been more numerous in the Primitive Church, 
the ceremonial law might have been a “heavy yoke,” fora 
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longer time than it was (Acts xv. 10). «is 76] is telic. The 
attainment of the providential design is reserved for the 
future, The Jews, as yet, have not been beneficially af- 
fected by the evangelizing of the Gentile. They still stand 
in a hostile attitude to Christianity. aapalnAdca| to waken, 
not “jealousy” (Eng. Ver.) but, ‘ emulation.” 


Ver. 12. dé] is transitive: “now.” dAotros|] sc. yéyove. 


The Gentile world is enriched, indirectly, by the falling away 
of the Jews. yrrypya] is not classical, but found in the Sept., 
Tsa. xxxi. 8; 1 Cor. vi. 7: not “minority,” referring to the small 
number of Jewish believers (Chrysost., Theod., Erasmus, 
Beza, Bengel, Olsh.); but ‘ diminution,” or loss (impoverish- 
ment): the equivalent of doBodAy in verse 15. (De Wette, 
Meyer, Hodge). Aypwya| not “majority,” antithetic to 
“‘minority;” but ‘ gain,” antithetic to “diminution,” or 
loss. If the rejection of the Jews has proved to be such a 
blessing to the Gentiles, then much more their future restor- 
ation will be a blessing to them. avrév] sc. mAodros éIvav 
yévnoerac: subjective genitive, as in the two previous in- 
stances: “their fall,” and, “their loss,” and “their gain.” 


Ver. 13, and 14, guard the Gentiles against a false infer- 
ence from the foregoing, viz.: that the apostle felt no interest 
in the Jews. éd' dcov| not temporal, quamdiu, Mat. ix. 15; 
but quatenus, “in so far as,” Mat, xxv. 40. ev] the correla- 
tive d¢ is not expressed, but implied: “I magnify my office, 
indeed, but I wish to stimulate my brethren.” (Meyer). 
Sofdfw] “I praise,” i.e. highly estimate. izws] “if so be 
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that:” he is not absolutely certain, yet is hopeful that the 
more he urged the evangelization of the Gentile, the more 
he should savingly benefit the Jews. odpxa] the equivalent 
of oréppa “ABpadp, in ix. 7. 


Ver. 15 is a conclusion from verses 13, 14, similar to that 
in verse 12 from verse 11. dmoBoAy] the “rejection” of the 
Jew, spoken of in ix. 27, 29; x. 21; xi. 7. «xaraddayy] the 
heathen, through faith in Christ, are reconciled to God, v. 11. 
The Jewish reprobation is the occasional cause of the Gentile 
reconciliation. mpdadyyus| is the contrary of droBoAy- spirit- 
ual election and effectual calling is meant. wy ék vexpav] 
Compare vi. 13; Luke xv. 24. Not the resurrection of the 
body, which is to follow the conversion of the Jews, and the 
bringing in of the fulness of the Gentiles (Origen, Theodoret, 
Chrysost., Anselm, De Wette, Tholuck, Meyer); but spirit- 
ual life, and all the blessings of redemption (Calvin, Bengel, 
Philippi, Hodge). The argument is this: If the reprobation 
of the Jews, who as the outwardly called might naturally 
have been expected to be the inwardly called, results in such 
a blessing to the heathen world, then certainly the inward 
call itself must result in the greatest possible blessing to the 
Jews themselves. 


Ver. 16. 8] is transitive, introducing a reason for expect- 
ing the mpdcAnyis of the Jew: namely, that the Jews were the 
chosen people of God. dzapyn]| sc. pupaparos. The allusion 
is to the offering of the first fruits of the earth: not gener- 
ally, however, of grain, grapes, etc., but of kneaded meal, or 
dough, Numb. xv. 19-21. The “first fruits” represent: 1. 
the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in distinction 
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from the rest of the people, 75 ¢vpaya (Greek Fathers, 
Erasmus, Calvin, Grotius, Tholuck, Olshausen, De Wette, 
Meyer, Philippi, Hodge). 2. the-elect Jews: “if some were 
elected, the rest may be” (Ambrose, Anselm, Rosenmiiller). 
The first is the true explanation, as verse 28 shows. dayia] 
not in the spiritual sense of holy, but of consecration, or out- 
ward separation to the service of God. Compare Mat. iv. 5; 
vii. 6; Luke ii. 23; 1 Cor. vii. 14. pia and xAddor] are only 
another figure for the same things represented by the “first 
fruits” and the “lump.” The Jewish patriarchs and their 
descendants all stood in the same covenant relation to God, 
as the chosen people (Deut. vii. 8, 9; Luke i. 55). The 
restoration of the Jews, and their admission into the Christian 
Church, is to be anticipated because of this original relation. 
The fact of the external call justifies the expectation of the 
internal. Not that the former is the ground of the latter, 
or that the latter necessarily and in every single instance 
follows from the former. Spiritual election does not rest 
upon the fact that the individual has the outward means of 
grace, any more than upon his works or personal merit; but 
solely upon the decision of God (ix. 15, 16). Nevertheless, 
the fact of the outward call is a valid reason for expecting, 
and hoping for the inward call. This expectation may not be 
realized invariably. It was not in the case of the Jews, some 
of whom were passed by, in the bestowment of saving grace, 
and continued in unbelief. God has liberty and sovereignty, 
in respect to regenerating grace, yet the general economy of 
redemption warrants the belief that he will follow the out- 
ward call with the inward; and that those who are externally 
“holy,” shall be made spiritually so. In regard to electing 
grace, as connected with the outward call and the use of 
means, the individual must not insist upon absolute certain- 
ty beforehand, but must proceed upon the ground of strong 
probability, as does the farmer in the sowing of grain. 
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Verses 17-20 warn the Gentile-Christians against self- 
exaltation because they have been elected, while Jews have 
been rejected. wes] not all, but only a fraction of the en- 
tire number of the Jews. Compare iii. 3; xi. 25. od] the 
Gentile-Christian. dypiéAatos] is used here as an adjective, 
to denote the species: an entire tree is never grafted in. In 
verse 24, the word is used asa noun. €& airois] 1. “in,” or 
“upon them”: taking their place. (Beza, De Wette, Olsh.) 
2. “among them” (Grotius, Fritzsche, Philippi, Meyer). 
The first is preferable, because of the subsequent warning 
against boasting over the branches that had been broken off. 
There is no need to press the comparison, and explain by the 
custom of grafting the wild-olive (oleaster) into the culti- 
vated, for the purpose of strengthening the latter. ‘It 
often happens that though the olive trees thrive well, yet 
they bear no fruit. These should be bored with an auger, 
and a green graft or slip of a wild olive-tree be put into the 
hole; thus, the tree being as it were impregnated with fruit- 
ful seed, becomes more fertile.” (Columella, de Re Rustica, 
vy. 10.) Only the general figure of grafting is to be consid- 
ered. As a graft shares in the qualities of the stock, so the 
Gentiles, who were wild-olive by nature (verse 24); that is, 
were aliens from the commonwealth of Israel and strangers 
from the covenants of promise (Eph. ii. 12); obtained a part 
in the blessings of the gospel and the church. The Jews 
were the channel of good to the Gentiles, as the olive-tree is 
to the graft. prlns kat moryros] the Gentiles partook of the 
root and fatness of the olive-tree, when they entered into a 
spiritual participation of the blessings of the Abrahamic 
covenant, 
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Ver. 18. xaraxavya| ‘to assert superiority over.” Com- 
pare James ii. 13; ill. 14. «Addwy] not the Jewish people as 
a whole (Meyer), but the branches broken off (Chrys., Erasm., 
De Wette). «i d¢] “but if, as thou shouldest not.” pr€a] se. 
Baorale: ‘thou, too, art only a branch ;” a branch is not 
self-sustaining. Compare John xv. 4. 


Yur. 19, otv] with reference to the reason, given in verse 
18, for not boasting. «Addoc] is anarthrous, to denote some 
branches, not all. éyo| is emphatic, implying a proud self- 
reliance. 


VER. 20. xadds] sc. epets: the fact is conceded, but not the 
inference drawn from it. dcria| the dative of the reason: 
“on account of,” Gal. vi. 12. Unbelief was the reason of 
this rejection of a part of the Jews. Not that there was a 
greater degree of unbelief in their case, than in that of those 
Jews who were elected. This may or may not have been the 
fact. But there was unbelief, because there was sin, in the 
heart of these persons, and God decided not to overcome it. 
See comment on ix. 18, 33. 7) more] trust in Christ’s vicari- 
ous righteousness is the method by which the elect stand, 
both before the barof God and in the path of duty. éoryxas] 
the perfect signification is to be emphasized: ‘thou hast 
stood, up to this time.” To “stand,” is the contrary of that 
apostasy which is figuratively described by é&exAac3noav, and 
literally by wecovras in verse 22. The two terms, “standing” 
and “falling,” are found together in xiv. 4. tyra dpdver] 
(SAB Lachm., Tisch.) denotes the same self-sufficient feeling 
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expressed in the é€yw of verse 18. Compare xii. 16. ofoid] 
signifies the contrary feeling: viz.: self-distrust and reliance 
upon another. The apostle teaches that there is no security 
for the Gentile, any more than for the Jew, but in humility 
and trust in Christ. Unbelief and self-righteousness, in 
either instance, result in perdition. 


Ver. 21 contains a reason why these Gentiles who had 
been grafted in, should not presume upon their spiritual 
election, and “be wise in their own conceits” (ver. 25). If 
they vaingloriously trusted in their election, as the Jews had 
in their theocratic privileges, they would meet with the same 
treatment with the Jews. «xara givow] natural, and not 
grafted branches (ver. 17). Christ (Mat. viii. 12) affirms 
that some of ‘‘the children of the kingdom shall be cast out 
into outer darkness.” There was more probability of a di- 
vine indulgence toward the original covenant people, than 
toward the heathen. But there had been no such indulgence 
toward the Jews, and of course there would not be with the 
Gentiles. paws] is omitted in NABC Lachm., Tisch., Tre- 
gelles. ovde cot deicerar] the hypothesis, here, of the casting 
off of the elect Gentile by God who has elected him, does not 
prove that such an event will actually occur. The children 
of God are warned against apostasy, as one of the means of 
preventing apostasy. The holy and filial fear of falling is 
one of the means of not falling. He who has no such fear, 
because he presumes upon his election, will fall. Hence the 
promise, “I will put my fear in their hearts, in order that 
they may not depart from me” (Jer. xxxii. 40). Augustine 
explains: “in order that they may persevere.” Though the 
perseverance of the believer is a certainty for God, yet it is 
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not so for the believer himself, unless he has the assurance of 
faith. Past failures in duty, much remaining corruption, 
and strong temptations to sin, cause him to feel very uncer- 
tain respecting his good estate. He is more fearful some- 
times, that he shall be lost, than he is certain that he shall 
be saved. He may therefore, consistently, be warned against 
self-deception and apostasy. Compare Heb. vi. 4-9; John 
xv. 6. ‘By such threatenings, God does not render the sal- 
vation of believers a matter of doubt, as though the elect 
were in danger of excision (for the apostle immediately as- 
serts that the gifts of God are without repentance; and 
Christ affirms that it is impossible that the elect should per- 
ish), but he applies incitements, that he may keep them in 
duty, and from sin. These threatenings, moreover, are ad- 
dressed to the visible church as a body. Some members of 
this body are false members. The threat of excision is there- 
fore proper and necessary for the church as a whole, although 
it would not apply to those who are true members. Neither 
would it be proper to infer that a true member may fall from 
grace, because the whole visible body is warned against apos- 
tasy. The seven churches of Asia were cut off for unbelief, 
but it does not follow that the true members in those 
churches were cut off” (Pareus, in loco). 


Ver. 22 is a deduction, more immediately from verses 17 
and 21, and more remotely, from the whole course of reason- 
ing respecting election and reprobation. The rejection of 
some (rues) of the Jews, and the election of some (0%) of the 
Gentiles, is an impressive example of the divine justice and 
mercy. xpyotdryta| the divine compassion. See comment 
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on ii. 4. doropiav] is found only here in the New Testa- 
ment. It signifies severe and exact justice: the opposite of 
compassion. It has already been alluded to in ovrrépvor, ix. 
28. When God refrains from manifesting mercy, he mani- 
fests justice; because he must do one thing or the other. 
He is holy and just when he leaves the sinful will to its self- 
determination, and punishes it for its self-determination. 
To complain of justice, or “to reply against God” on ac- 
count of it (ix. 20), is both a moral and a logical absurdity. 
mecovtas| the reprobated Jews (xi. 11); the branches broken 
off for unbelief (ver. 20). dmoropia] sc. éorw. The nomina- 
tive is supported by SABC Lachm., Tisch., Tregelles; the 
accusative, by DL Receptus. xpyordrns Jeov} sc. éoriv. This 
is the reading of SRABCD Lachm., Tisch., Tregelles. éav 
éxsevns TH XPHoTOTyTL] to “continue in the divine goodness,” 
is to continue to trust in it: to continue in faith. After 
regeneration, the human will co-operates with the Holy 
Spirit, and growth in grace is conditioned upon fidelity upon 
the part of the believer. He must work out his own salva- 
tion in connection with God, who also works in him to will 
and to do (Phil. ii. 12,13). Hence the exhortation of Christ 
to the believer, “Abide in me, and J will abide in you” 
{John xv. 4); and the warning, ‘‘If a man abide not in me 
he is cast forth as a branch, and is withered.” (John xv. 6). 
The same truth is taught, here, by St. Paul. The divine 
compassion will continue to be exercised towards the be- 
liever, if he continues to rely upon it. Compare Coloss. i. 23. 
But if he deserts the method of grace, and relies upon his 
own works and personal merit, divine justice will take the 
place of compassion, and there will be, in his case as in that 
of the Jew, rejection instead of election: “thou also shalt be 
cut off.” The case is a hypothetical one, like that in verse 
21, for the purpose of illustrating the doctrine of salvation 
by faith, and does not necessarily imply actuality. Whether, 
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in fact, an elect person ever fails to “continue in God’s com- 
passion,” and is “cut off” by his justice, must be decided by 
the teachings of Scripture upon this particular point. They 
are explicit in the negative. See John x. 28, 29; xvii. 12; 
xviil. 9; Rom. xi. 29; Phil.i.6; Heb. vi. 9; 1 Pet. 1.5; Jude 
24. Anti-predestinarian exegetes find in these hypotheti- 
cal propositions respecting ‘‘ continuing,” and ‘being cut 
off,” an argument against predestination and irresistible 
grace, and a proof of the defectibility of grace, and of the 
repetition of conversion (Meyer, in loco). But they con- 
found the development of holiness with the origin of it; 
progressive sanctification with regeneration. The first alone 
is made to depend upon the co-operation of the believer. 
The last depends solely upon the divine will, and is uncon- 
ditioned by the creature. ‘‘ We understand now,” says Cal- 
vin in loco, ‘in what sense Paul threatens those with excision 
whom he has already asserted to have been grafted into the 
hope of life through God’s election. For, first, though this 
cannot happen to the elect, they have yet need of such warn- 
ing, in order to subdue the pride of the flesh; which being 
strongly opposed to their salvation, needs to be terrified with 
the dread of perdition. As far, then, as Christians are illu- 
minated by faith, they hear, for their assurance, that the 
calling of God is without repentance; but as far as they 
carry about them the flesh which wantonly resists the grace 
of God, they are taught humility by this warning, ‘Take 
heed lest thou too be cut off.’” Another explanation of 
these passages, is to refer them to the Gentile world as a 
whole; and the meaning then is, that if any portion of the 
Gentiles do not believe in Christ, they will be rejected, as 
the unbelieving Jews have been (Hodge). 


Ver. 23 contains an hypothesis of the opposite kind, in- 
troduced by 8, viz.: that if the reprobated Jew should not 
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persist in unbelief, but should exercise faith in Christ, he 
would be saved. This also, like the preceding supposition, 
is introduced for the purpose of illustrating by an extreme 
example the truth which St. Paul is so desirous of impressing, 
that salvation is by faith in Christ, and not by the works of 
the law. There is nothing that would prevent the salvation 
even of a reprobate, provided he should believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Trust in atoning blood is all-prevalent with 
God; so much so, that if we could suppose it to come into 
existence by the action of the non-elect himself, it would 
save him. That such a case does not occur, and cannot from 
the nature of sin and the human will, is proved by those 
numerous passages which teach the self-originated bondage 
of the sinner, and that faith is the gift of God. A similar 
example of the supposition of something that is neither actual 
nor possible, for the purpose of vividly and strongly illustrat- 
ing the subject under discussion, is found in 1 Cor. xii. 1-3. 
Here, the extreme supposition is made that there is Christian 
faith without Christian love. dxeivor] “even those” natural 
branches which God “broke off” (verse 20), and “did not 
spare” (verse 21): the same as the wecovras (ver. 22). éav ar 
ériuevwowy, etc.] corresponds to éav émévys, ete. (ver. 22). 
Should the reprobated come to have the same spirit with the 
elected, he would obtain the same blessing with him: he 
would be “ grafted in.” dvvards] God is able to graft them 
in again. St. Paul does not say that the non-elect are able 
to graft themselves in again. He who rejected them, could 
still elect them, if he so pleased. zaddw] not a second time 
in reference to the inward, but to the outward call. This 
non-elect Jew belonged to the chosen people. The outward 
call, in his case, was followed by the internal reprobation, 
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Hence, if God (who is “able” to do this) should reverse his 
rejection, and spiritually elect him, this would be a second 
grafting in: the first ingrafting having been only the theo- 
cratic election. The apostle does not suppose the loss of re- 
generating grace, and a second bestowment of it. 


Ver. 24. yap] connects with Kéxetvor éveevtpurIjcovra, and 
introduces a reason for the preceding statement respecting 
re-engrafting. ov] the Gentile-Christian. xara vow] quali- 
fies dypieAaiov, and denotes the original nature and qualities 
of the tree. apa diow] grafting modifies the natural devel- 
opment of a branch, and is, in so far, contrary to nature. 
KaAdéAawov}] is anarthrous, to denote the species. of xara 
vow] sc. dvres. Fritzsche reads of, making it a relative. 
ida] the spiritual election of a member of the theocracy is 
more natural and probable, on the face of it, than that of a 
pagan; as olive upon olive, is more homogeneous than oleas- 
ter upon olive. 


Ver. 25. St. Paul passes now to a prediction concerning 
the future of the Church, as composed both of Jews and 
Gentiles. Verses 25-32 constitute one of the most important 
prophecies in the New Testament. yap] is connective only: 
equivalent to etenim (Winer, 448). od Jew dyvwely] a li- 
totes, employed to direct special attention (Rom. i. 13; 1 Cor. 
x. 1; xii. 1; 2 Cor. i. 8; 1 Thess. iv. 13). duas] you Gen- 
tile-Christians. votypiov] not in the pagan sense of an 
esoteric doctrine known only to the initiated, but in the 
Christian sense of a doctrine that requires a divine revela- 
tion in order to be known. Compare Rom. xvi. 5; 1 Cor. 
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i. 7-10; xv. 51; Eph. iii. 4,5. The divine purpose respect- 
ing the future evangelization and salvation of the Jewish 
people and the heathen world, must be divulged by God 
himself. év éavrots] is the reading of AB Peshito, Recep., 
Lachm., Tregelles: wap’ éavrois is supported by SCDL Tisch. 
Compare xii. 16. If the latter be adopted, the sense is: 
‘before yourselves” (as judges), i. e.: in your own estima- 
tion (Winer, 395). ¢pdvyzoc] denotes false wisdom, as in 
Rom. xii. 16; 1 Cor. iv. 10; 2 Cor. xi. 19; and this is accom- 
panied with pride. The apostle is still warning the Gentile 
Christian against the self-righteous spirit spoken of in verses 
18-21. adépwois| See comment on xi. 7. dd pépovs] does 
not qualify zwpwors (to denote a partial in distinction from a 
total hardening: Calvin); but yéyove (De Wette, Meyer, 
Hodge), or else 7@ “IopanA (Fritzsche). The reprobation is 
total, whenever it occurs, but it does not occur to every in- 
dividual of the nation. The qualification is extensive, not 
intensive; denoting the number of the hardened, not the 
degree of the hardening. The reprobate are only a part of 
the Jews. dypts ov] implies a time when the present aposta- 
sy and rejection of the mass of the Jews will cease. 10 7An- 
pwpa| the great body of the Gentiles: universitas, multitudo, 
ingens concursus ethnicorum (Calvin, Fritzsche, Stuart, 
Hodge); not the mere supplement from the Gentiles, to 
take the place of the unbelieving Jews (Olshausen, Philippi). 
TlAypwya is applied in the sense of a great majority, to the 
Jews, in verse 12; and this “fulness” is defined in verse 26, 
by was: the nation generally. «ivéA In] sc. cis rHv éxxdyotav. 
The church, as the etymology implies, are the elect. The 
“fulness” of the Gentiles constitutes a definite but immense 
number, whom God foreknew, called, and justified in the 
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manner previously described by the apostle. St. Paul, here, 
asserts the Christianization of the globe, prior to the Chris- 
tianization of the Jews. In neither case, however, is it ne- 
cessary to suppose the regeneration of every individual with- 
out exception. Yet, the terms zAyjpwya and 7as, applied to 
the elect, imply that the non-elect will be comparatively few. 


VER. 26. ovrws| i. e. after the fulness of the Gentiles has 
entered into the church. das Iopay\]| 1. the spiritual Israel, 
composed of elect Jews and Gentiles together, as in Rom. 
ix. 6; Gal. vi. 6 (Aug., Theodoret, Luther, Calvin). The 
connection is against this: for, the apostle having spoken of 
the “fulness” of the Gentiles, is now describing the “ ful- 
ness” of the Jews, in contrast with it. 2. the elect Jews, but 
constituting only a small number brought into the church 
from time to time: the tmoAappya of ix. 27; xi. 5 (Bengel, 
Olshausen, Philippi). According to this view, the nation as 
a whole is not to be restored. 3. the great mass or body of 
the nation, who are to be converted after the evangelization 
of the Gentile world (Beza, Rickert, Fritzsche, Tholuck, De 
Wette, Meyer, Hodge). The last is the correct view, be- 
cause mas is the opposite of do pépous. Prior to the entrance 
of the fulness of the Gentiles into the church, the Jews “in 
part” (xi. 25; ot Aougor, xi. 7; Twes, xi. 17) are blinded. Only 
a remnant of them are among the spiritually elect. The 
nation as a whole is reprobate. But when the fulness of the 
Gentiles shall have come into the church, this state of things 
will be reversed. The nation as a whole (és "IopayA) will 
then be spiritually elect and “saved,” and only a fraction (rd 
pépos) spiritually rejected. yéyparrac] the citation is given 
freely from the Septuagint of Isa. lix. 20. The apostle does 
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not obtain his knowledge of the future of the church from 
this passage, but from his own inspiration. He confirms his 
own prediction by the language of Isaiah. é« Xu] the Re- 
deemer shall come from the people of Israel, whose capital is 
Zion. The Septuagint reads é&vexey wy, “for Zion,” which 
agrees with the Hebrew. 6 fvdyevos] is the Septuagint ren- 
dering of 5x3, the Messiah. dmoorpépe] denotes the con- 
verting power of Christ. Compare Luke i.16, 17. St. Paul 
follows the Septuagint. In the Hebrew, the whole passage 
reads as follows: ‘‘ A redeemer shall come to (or, for) Zion, 
and to (or, for) the converts from transgression, in Jacob.” 
The apostle teaches, that the deliverance alluded to by the 
prophet, is not confined to the “remnant,” or small fraction 
that has been spoken of, but refers to the future conversion 
of the nation as a whole. 


Ver. 27 is cited freely from the Septuagint of Isa. lix. 21, 
in combination with a clause from Isa. xxvii. 9. It describes 
the nature of the covenant of God with his church, in order 
to show what is involved in the future conversion and resto- 
tation of the Jews. St. Paul distinctly teaches that the con- 
version of the Gentile world, as a whole, must take place 
before that of the Jews, as a whole; but he gives no clue to 
the time when it will occur, because no clue was given to 
him. The pvorypiov, or fact itsclf, was revealed to him, but 
not the time and season, which is unrevealable, according to 


Acts i. 7. 


VERSES 28-32 recapitulate what has been said, in verses 
11-27, concerning the temporary rejection and final election 
of the Jews. xara eidayyédiov] denotes the point of view: 
‘‘ having respect to the gospel :” i. e. the spread of the gospel. 
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Compare the use of ebayyé\toy for evayyeAtleo Ja, in i. 1. 
€xJpoi] is best regarded as passive: “treated as enemies by 
God.” The subject is suggested by atrév in verse 27: viz.: 
the Jews as unbelieving and rejected. The elliptical word 
with éyIpot is Jeod (Meyer), not edayyédcov (Pareus, Fritzsche), 
or IlavAov (Theodoret, Luther). 6’ iuds] one purpose of the 
rejection of a part of the Jews was, that the entrance of the 
Gentiles into the church might be facilitated and hastened. 
Kara. THY exhoynv| “having respect to the church of Christ,” 
that total mass which is to be called out of all nations, the 
Jews included: éxAoy7 is here equivalent to éxxAnoia. dyamry- 
tot] denotes the love of compassion, not of complacency. 
See comment on ix. 13. God loved, that is compassionated, 
these Jews who are sinners and ‘‘enemies of God.” dia tous 
matépas| Compare xi. 16. Notwithstanding his rejection of 
a portion of the Jews, God still remembers his covenant with 
Abraham, and purposes to bring into the church the great 
body of his descendants. 


Ver. 29 contains a proof, introduced by yap, that the 
Jews are “beloved.” derayéAnta| Compare Heb. xii. 17. 
The word is emphatic by position, and denotes the unchange- 
ableness of the divine purpose. The promise to Abraham 
and his seed (Gen. xvii. 7) will not be revoked. xapicpata} 
the effects of the call. «Ajots] the particular act of election: 
the cause of the xapicwatra. Calvin regards the “ gifts and 
calling,” here spoken of, as referring only to the theocratic 
privileges and election; and this is favored by the preceding 
context, which speaks of the relation of the Jewish patriarchs 
to their descendants: a relation like that between the “ first 
fruits” and the “lump,” and between the “root” and the 
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“branches” (xi. 16). Pareus extends the meaning further, 
and makes the “gifts and calling” to be individual and 
spiritual, including faith, remission of sins, and salvation. 
The sentiment of the passage is true in reference to both 
national and individual election. 


VeERsEs 30 and 31 constitute a single sentence, and are a 
reiteration and confirmation, introduced by yap, of the teach- 
ing in verses 11-27. tpets| you Gentiles. zoré] ‘ formerly:” 
before the gospel was preached to you. #revdjcare| ‘ disbe- 
lieved,” and consequently ‘‘ disobeyed,” in the manner de- 
scribed in i. 18 sq. The conduct agrees with the creed. 
viv] since the gospel has been preached to you. 7Aendyre] 
the Gentiles became the objects of the divine compassion 
(€Aeos), by being called, justified, and sanctified, in the man- 
ner previously described. dzeJeia] is the dative of the in- 
strument. The unbelief of the Jew was the occasional cause 
of the faith of the Gentile (xi. 11-14). ovroc] the unbeliev- 
ing Jews. ireiInoav] sc. Jed. The unbelief of the Jew dif- 
fered from that of the heathen, in that it related to God as 
revealed in Christ; the heathen unbelief had respect to God 
as revealed only in nature and the human soul (i. 18 sq.). 
The Jew disobeyed, by rejecting grace; the Gentile, by trans- 
gressing law. itperépw| is objective in its force: “the com- 
passion shown to you.” éAée| is not to be connected with 
qmeiInoav (Vulgate, “non crediderunt in vestram misericor- 
diam,” Luther, Lachm., Lange), but with éAenJéow (Eng. 
Ver., De Wette, Meyer, Philippi, Alford, Hodge). The con- 
struction of éAée in the apodosis is like that of dreJeia in the 
protasis; because the two words are antithetic. St. Paul 
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might have written 79 tperépy iota. tva éhen Saw] is placed 
after 76 tuerépw éAee, for the sake of emphasizing the latter. 
Compare 1 Cor. ix. 15; 2 Cor. ii. 4; Gal. ii. 10. As the 
Gentiles, viewed as a whole, obtained the benefits of redemp- 
tion, instrumentally, through the unbelief of the Jews, so the 
Jews, viewed as a whole, will hereafter obtain the benefits 
of redemption, instrumentally, through the belief of the 
Gentiles. 


Ver. 32 confirms the statement in verses 30, 31. -ove- 
kXeoev]| compare Gal. iii. 22, 23. The literal and classical 
signification is: ‘to shut in,” or “inclose,” Luke v. 6. In 
later Greek, it is used metaphorically, and signifies, “to de- 
liver up to the power of,” Ps. xxxi. 8; Ps. Ixviil. 50 (Sept.). 
Several explanations are given: 1. God declares and proves 
all men to be sinners. He includes (‘ concludes,” Eng. Ver.) 
all in a sinful estate. He shuts them up in this class, and 
makes them conscious that they belong toit. To “shut up” 
an opponent, by an argument, is to convict him. (Chrysost., 
Theod., Pareus, Grotius, Wetstein, Wolfius). 2. He per- 
mits them to sin (Origen, Rosenmiiller, Tholuck). 3. He 
judicially withdraws restraints, and gives them over to sin, 
as in i. 24; ix. 18 (Calvin, De Wette, Meyer). The objection 
to this latter explanation is, that judicial blindness is the 
most intense degree of sin, and is the characteristic of a par- 
ticular class of mankind; while the connection requires a 
characteristic that is universal, and common to all (ravras). It 
is not the fact of great sin, but of sin, that is in the mind of 
the writer. The first explanation is the best. God charges 
all men with sin, and convicts them of it. God,” says 
Pareus, “has included all men in sin, by manifesting, accus- 
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ing, and condemning unbelief, but not by producing or ap- 
proving it.” The sentiment is kindred to that in iii. 9, 
10: “Jews and Gentiles are all under sin; there is none 
righteous, no, not one.” And the same with that in v. 12: 
“fall have sinned.” ods révras] both Jews and Gentiles: the 
two classes into which the writer has divided mankind, and 
which have been the subject of his reasoning. Compare iii. 
9. dmeiJeav| see the explanation of dweeia in verse 30. St. 
Paul here refers the sin of the heathen and of the Jew, to 
unbelief: the former to unbelief in God abstractly; the latter 
to unbelief in God in Christ. iva rots ravtas éXejon] the pur- 
pose of God in declaring and evincing that all men are sin- 
ners, is that he may save them from sin. Conviction is in 
order to conversion. It is a means only, and not an end in 
itself. Universal salvation, in the sense of the salvation of 
every individual, is not taught here; because zrdyras refers to 
classes, not to individuals; to tyes and ovro: in verses 30 and 
31: viz.: Gentiles and Jews. Sin is not confined to either 
class (ili. 9), nor is salvation. Redemption is co-extensive 
with the race. The gospel is offered to all. That it is re- 
jected by some, is proved by ix. 7, 27, 29, 31, 32; x. 35 xi 
7-10, 22. Meyer finds, here, a purpose on the part of God 
to save all Jews and Gentiles without exception, but this 
purpose is defeated by the self-will of individuals. This con- 
traciets Vill. 2Y, O0; 1x. 16, 18, 21° 


Ver. 33 begins an utterance of praise in view of the com- 
passion of God, as shown in the justification and sanctifica- 
tion of sinners. {dos} may denote either the unsearchable- 
ness (Philippi), or the exuberant fulness (Meyer). 1. To be 
connected with the three following genitives (Chrysost., 
Grotius, Bengel, Rosenmiiller, Tholuck, De Wette, Olshau- 
sen, Fritzsche, Philippi, Meyer, Hodge). 2. To be connected 
only with zAovrov; the two following genitives being exe- 
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getical (Luther, Calvin, Beza, Reiche, Eng. Ver.). If the 
first is chosen, 7Aovrov must have the secondary signification 
of “mercy” (x. 12), or of “resources.” If the second is 
chosen, zAovrov has its literal meaning of “abundance.” 
This is preferable. The tautology of the clause, ‘depth of 
riches” is explained by the great emphasis and wonder in 
the mind of the writer. codias| refers to the end aimed at, 
by the divine mind. yvwcews] refers to the means employed 
for the attainment of the end. «xpiuara] the decisions or de- 
terminations of God, in this plan of salvation: particularly 
those which relate to the election of some, and the rejection 
of others. dveétyviagrou| the etymon is ixvos, a track, or foot- 
print. The divine decisions being self-moved, and wholly 
internal, are not traceable by the finite intellect. Compare 
Job v.9; ix. 10; xxvi.14. doi] the paths, in which the foot- 
prints are not visible. 


Ver. 34 cites Isa. xl. 13, in proof of the preceding state- 
ment. It is nearly literal from the Septuagint. The first 
clause refers to yvwots, and the second to copia (Theodoret, 
Fritzsche, Meyer). 


Ver. 35 continues the Old Testament proof from Job xli. 
3 (Eng. Ver. 11). St. Paul follows the Hebrew text, which 
is mistranslated by the Seventy (xli. 2). ‘Had man first 
given to God something for which he could claim a recom- 
pense, then the divine wisdom would not be free and inexpli- 
cable, but determined and conditioned by human action, and 
therefore within the reach and cognizance of human calcula- 
tion.” Philippiin loco. In the whole matter of the forgive- 
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ness of sin and gratuitous justification, no man first gives to 
God, and as a consequence of such gift is repaid by God. 


Ver. 36 answers the question in verse 35, by implication, 
in the negative. ‘No one first gave,” etc., ‘“ because,” ete. 
67t] introduces the reason. é€ adrod] out of, or from God, 
as the source. The reference is to creative power. 8 avrod] 
through God’s continual working. The reference is to prov- 
idential preservation, Heb. i. 3. is airy] to God as the 
ultimate end. 7a dvra| all the divine acts and their conse- 
quences, in the three great spheres of creation, providence, 
and redemption. These are intended to manifest the divine 
excellence, and thereby to promote the worship and glory of 
God by the creature. Some commentators find the trini- 
tarian distinctions, in this use of the prepositions, as in 1 Cor. 
viii. 6; Coloss. i. 16 (Augustine, Hilary, Olshausen, Philippi). 
Tholuck, in the 4th edition of his commentary on Romans, 
remarking upon Olshausen’s assertion that the relation of 
Father, Son, and Spirit is expressed in this passage, ob- 
serves: ‘“‘ And who can dispute this, when the apostle else- 
where describes the Father as the causal principle, the Son 
as the Mediator, the Spirit as the principle immanent in the 
church?” In the 5th edition, however, he denies the trini- 
tarian reference. 60a] sc. eiy7. The term denotes the honor 
and homage due to God, from the creature. Compare Gal. 
i. 5; Eph. iii. 21. «is rots aidvas] absolute eternity: the 
plural is intensive. 
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Str. Pau, having completed his statement of the doctrine 
of gratuitous justification, passes, in the remainder of the 
Epistle, to consider the duties that grow out of a justified 
state and condition. He deduces the principles of Christian 
ethics and morality from the evangelical system itself. Chris- 
tian ethics differs from pagan ethics, in respect: 1. to its 
greater extent; and 2. to the underlying motive. The for- 
mer includes duties toward God, the people of God, and 
mankind at large. The latter is restricted to the relations 
of man to man. Christian ethics finds its motive in the 
sense of the divine mercy in Christ, and the consciousness 
of redemption; the motive of pagan ethics is prudential 
only; either that of fear, or of self-interest. 

The apostle, with some transposition of topics, owing to 
the rapid and energetic movement of his thought, enun- 
ciates the duties of the Christian believer under the follow- 
ing heads: 1. Duties to God and the Church: xii. 1-13; xiv. 1- 
xv. 13; xvi. 17-20; 2. Duties to the State: xii. 1-7; 3. Du- 
ties to Society: xii. 14-21; xiii. 8-14. He then concludes 
with personal references, greetings, and benediction: xv. 14- 


xvi. 16; xvi. 21-27. 


Ver. 1. zapaxadkd] ‘ Moses jubet: apostolus hortatur.” 
Bengel in loco. ovv] draws an inference, not from xi. 35, 36 
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(Tholuck, Meyer), but from the whole discussion of the right- 
eousness of God, in chapters i.-xi. (Calvin, Bengel, De Wette, 
Philippi, Hodge). St. Paul founds the ensuing ethics and 
morality upon the foregoing doctrines of justification, sancti- 
fication, and election. Compare Eph. iv. 1; 1 Thess. iv. 1. 
da] “ through,” or “by means of.” The preposition implies 
that the motive to obey the exhortations that follow, lies in 
the divine mercy exercised toward redeemed sinners in the 
manner described. Their gratitude for the compassion of 
God in their redemption would impel them to Christian 
Service. oixtipyav| is the Septuagint translation of pir, 
“bowels.” It denotes the divine compassion for man, who 
as sinful is exposed to the divine wrath. See the explana- 
tion of yydrnoa in ix. 13, and of éAejow in ix. 15. wapacri- 
ga| is the classical term to denote the laying of the sacri- 
ficial victim on the altar. odpara] not the body in distinction 
from the soul (Fritzsche, Meyer); nor the sensuous nature 
(Kéllner); but the entire man (Beza, De Wette, Philippi, 
Stuart, Hodge). Compare vi. 12,13. The body, in distinc- 
tion from the soul, could not be offered as a “rational” and 
spiritual sacrifice. Jvoiay] not a propitiatory sacrifice, but 
the sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, Heb. xiii. 15, 16. 
facav] “‘ abominabile est, cadaver offerre.” Bengel. dyiav] 
“ consecrated,” Luke ii. 23; John xvii. 19. 1@ Jed] is the 
adjunct of evapeoros. Compare Phil. iv. 18; Eph. v. 2; Heb. 
xiii. 16. Hv Aoytxyy Aarpeiay] is in apposition with the entire 
sentence mapaornca . . . to Jed; because only the self-con- 
secration (not the Jvaia) could be denominated a Aarpeia, or 
cultus. Acyixyv] “that is, having in it nothing bodily, noth- 
ing tangible, nothing sensible” (Chrysostom). icumenius 
explains by “bloodless.” St. Peter (ii. 2) speaks of Aoyixov 
yd\a - milk suited to the mind. Athenagoras denominates 
the true knowledge of God and the sincere prayers of Chris- 
tians a Noy} Aarpeia, “The believer’s rational service to 
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God consists not, like the theocratic cultus, in material obla- 
tions, but in inward rational self-consecration, both as to 
soul and body.” Philippi in loco. Compare John iv. 23, 24; 
1 Pet. u. 5. 


VER. 2. ovvynpariler Io] with perapoppotoJa is the read- 
ing of ADEFG Griesbach, Lachm.; and is adopted by De 
Wette, Meyer, Philippi, Alford. The Receptus with & 
(which reads perapoppodcIa.) BL Peshito, Itala, Vulgate, 
Tischendorf, read ovvynuatifeode and perapoppotocde. The 
first is preferable, because a second dependent sentence con- 
nected with wapaxaA@ is easy and natural; and because NW it- 
self has the infinitive in the second instance, suggesting that 
the imperative in the first instance, in this ms., may be a 
mistake of the scribe. The difference between oyna and 
poppy, in these two verbs, is that between the outward shape 
and the inward organic structure. Compare Phil. ii. 6-8, 
where poppy denotes the divine essence of the Logos, and 
oxjpa. the human figure or shape that was assumed. In this 
passage, however, there is no need to press this distinction, 
Christians are exhorted not to fashion themselves upon the 
scheme or model of this world. aid tovtrw| is the same as 6 
éveotws aiwv, Gal. 1.4; and 6 viv aiwy, Eph. ii. 2. It is the 
contrary of 6 aisv 6 epyduevos, Luke xviii. 30; and 6 aidy 6 
perAuwv, Mat. xii. 82. The difference between the two is 
identical with that between time and eternity; the transient 
and the everlasting state of existence. See comment on vi. 
22. The New Testament everywhere represents the present 
temporary world in which man is living, as under the domin- 
ion of sin and Satan, “the prince of this world.” Compare 
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John xiv. 30; xv. 18, 19; xvi. 8, 11, 20, 33; xvii. 9, 14, 16; 
Gal. 1. 45 Eph. ii. 3; vi. 5; 1 John ii, 15-173 iii. 1,13; iv. 4, 
5; v. 4,5; vi. 19. <A “worldly” spirit is a selfish and wicked 
spirit. The true distinction between the church and the 
world is, that the former fashions itself upon the “scheme” 
of the future and the everlasting; the latter upon that of the 
present and fleeting moment. Believers, though in “this 
world” are not a part of it. According to the inspired view 
and theory, the profane and secular world is immoral. Mere- 
ly human civilization is luxury, and luxury is sin. The world- 
ly centres of civilization are centres of evil. Babylon is the 
symbol of them, Rey. xvill. 2-24. peraywoppototor] is middle: 
“to transform yourselves.” The believer, being regenerate, 
co-operates with the Holy Spirit in sanctification, and hence 
may be urged to holy activity. Were he “dead in sin,” 
such a command would be inconsistent. Compare the com- 
mand to self-renewal (not self-regeneration), in Eph. iv. 23. 
dvaxaivoces| is the instrumental dative. By means of his 
progressive sanctification, the believer is transformed from 
the one scheme of life, to the other. This text proves that 
the vods, equally with the sensuous nature, is affected by 
apostasy, and requires regeneration and sanctification. After 
voos, the Receptus SEL Peshito, Aithiopic, Vulgate, have 
tpav: it is omitted by ABDF Lachm., Tisch., Tregelles. «is 
70 Soxipalev] “in order to test,” and thereby to understand. 
One design, though not the only one, of increasing sanctifi- 
cation, is that the believer may distinguish between what 
pleases and what displeases God. Clearness of moral per- 
ception, and tenderness of conscience, result from growth in 
grace. Compare Eph. v. 10; Phil. i. 10; Heb. v. 14. 76 
Jédynpa] the objective will, or the divine law (ii. 18; 1 Thess. 
iv. 3). The Vulgate, Chrysostom, and others, understand 
by it, the subjective will of God: the divine inclination or 
desire. But in this case, it would be needless to describe it 
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as évdpeorov. An act of will is of course willing; and a 
desire is pleasing. 716 dyadov, etc.] is in apposition, and 
describes the divine law or will. 


Ver. 3. Xéyw] denotes, here, a command or injunction, as 
in Mat. v. 34, 39, 44. yap] ‘“‘namely,” i. e., in accordance 
with the preceding exhortation in verses 1 and 2. xaprros| 
the grace conferred on him for the apostolic office. Com- 
pare 1.5; xv. 15; 1, Cor. xv. 9, 10; Gal. 1. 15, 16; Eph. ini. 
7%, 8; 1 Tim. i. 12. This gave St. Paul authority. The 
word of the apostles has the same weight as the word of 
their Master, Luke x. 16. sarvi, etc.| every individual, with- 
out exception. dtrepdppoveiy . . ppoveity . . cwppoverv| Compare, 
for the paronomasia, 1 Cor. xi. 31, 32; xiil. 6, 7,13. ¢povety 
is the base: to mind; to mind overmuch; to mind wisely. 
“‘Tllud peccat in excessu per superbiam; istud est justum de 
se et aliis judicium: hoc vero significat modestiam.” Wet- 
stein. “Mind” (¢pyv) is employed in the sense of temper 
or disposition. Christians are first of all exhorted to the 
principal grace of Christianity: viz., humility, or a right 
mental attitude of the creature before the Creator. This is 
the particular grace which Christ singles out of his own ab- 
solute and perfect character, for imitation by his disciples, 
Mat. xi. 29; xviii. 2-4. &aorw| is placed before instead of 
after ws, for emphasis. Compare 1 Cor. iii. 5; vii. 17. as] 
denotes proportion. iorews| faith in Christ. Justifying 
faith is the gift of God, according to his election. It has a 
variety of degrees and graces (érpov), 1 Cor. xii. 4 sq.; Eph. 
iv. 7,16. Some are called to a more distinguished service 
in the church than others; and the personal estimate which 
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the believer should have concerning himself should be exact- 
ly proportioned to the gifts which he has received. To 
think neither too much nor too little of the grace of God 
within the soul, is one of the most difficult of all duties. 
For instances of its performance by St. Paul, see 1 Cor. ii. 
1-4; iv. 9-13; xv. 10; 2 Cor. xi. 5, 23-33; xii. 2-13. The 
apostle makes humility to be the foundation of Christian 
ethics and morality. The pagan ethics is vitiated, even in 
its best form as seen in the Platonic philosophy, and still 
more in the Stoic, by egotism, or the disposition tzepdpovetv 
map 6 de ppoveir. 


Ver. 4. The Church is described under the figure (com- 
mon also in classical writers) of an organic body. Compare 
1 Cor. xii. 12 sq. There is reciprocity of action in an or- 
ganism; so that no one part is independent of the others. 
This excludes a proud self-reliance. Only that which is self- 
existent and isolated is excused from humility. Meekness 
and lowliness of spirit would be unsuitable to God, but is 
necessarily required in all created and dependent beings. 
mpaéiv| “function.” No one member can discharge all the 
bodily functions; it is confined to its own office. “If the 
whole body were an eye, where were the hearing?” 1 Cor. 
xii. 17, 

Ver. 5. of roAAoi] the multitude of Christian individuals. 
év caud év Xpioto| justifying faith unites each believer to 
Christ, and thus the multitude of units becomes a unity. 
This union is so intimate with Christ the Head, that the 
unity itself, or the Church, in one instance, is actually de- 


nominated “Christ,” 1 Cor. xii. 12. Compare Eph. i. 23; 
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iv. 15, 16, 23; Coloss. 1.18; ii. 19. 16 dé] is the reading of 
SABDFG Lachm., Tisch. The Receptus reading, 6 6 is 
supported only by EL. xa?’ eis] is a solecism not uncom- 
mon in later Greek. Compare Mark xiv. 19; John viii. 9; 
Rey. xxi. 21. The regular form, xa’ ga, occurs in 1 Cor. 
xiv. 31; Eph. v.33. The meaning of the clause is: “ But in 
respect to (10 - i. €., xara 7d) our individual relation (xa cis), 
we are members of one another.” 


Ver. 6. éxovres] is not a descriptive adjunct of éopev in 
verse 5, and separated from it only by a comma (Lachm., 
Tisch., De Wette, Reiche), but begins a new hortatory sen- 
tence (Eng. Ver., Beza, Griesbach, Olshausen, Fritzsche, 
Meyer, Philippi, Hodge). 6] “now,” is transitive to the 
exhortation, which is founded upon the preceding statement 
that believers are the recipients of divine gifts, and are mem- 
bers of one another. yapicpara] the gifts are specified below, 
and presuppose faith in Christ. Unbelievers never have them. 
dudgopa| the difference in the gifts is due to God the Holy 
Spirit, who ‘“‘divideth to every man severally as he will,” 
1 Cor. xii. 11. mpodyreiav] the enumeration of the gifts now 
begins. The gift of prophecy was more than the ability to 
expound the Old Testament, especially the prophetical books 
(Zwingli, Calvin, and elder Lutheran exegetes). ‘The New 
Testament idea of the prophetic office is essentially the same 
as that of the Old Testament. Prophets are men who, in- 
spired by the Spirit of God, remove the veil from the future 
(Rey. i. 85 xxii. 7, 10; John xi, 51; Acts xi. 27, 28; xxi. 10, 
11, compare 1 Pet. i. 10); make known concealed facts of the 
present, either in discovering the secret will of God (Luke i. 
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67 sq.; Acts xiii. 1 sq.; Eph. iii. 5), or in disclosing the hid- 
den thoughts of man (1 Cor. xiv. 24, 25), and bringing into 
light his unknown deeds (Mat. xxvi. 68; Mark xiv. 65; Luke 
xxii. 64; John iv. 19); and dispense to their hearers instruc- 
tion, comfort, exhortation in animated, powerfully impas- 
sioned language going far beyond the ordinary limits of 
human discourse (Mat. vii. 28, 29; Luke xxiv. 19; John vii. 
40; Acts xv. 32; 1 Cor. xiv. 3, 4, 31).” Philippi in loco. 
The difference between an apostle (who is also a prophet, 
Eph. ii. 20; iii. 5), and a prophet was, that the former office 
was more comprehensive than the latter, and its inspiration 
was abiding, while that of the latter was occasional and 
transient. xara THv dvadoylav THs mioTEews] sc. mpopyTevwper. 
1. Subjective faith is meant. The clause is equivalent to 
Kata pérpov miotews. The prophet must be true and sincere, 
communicating only what God has revealed to him (Origen, 
Chrysost., Ambrose, Bengel, De Wette, Tholuck, Meyer). 
2. The objective rule of faith is meant. The individual 
prophecy must harmonize with that body of doctrine which 
has come down from the beginning, 1 Cor. iii. 11; xiv. 37; 
xv. 3; Gal. i. 8, 9; 1 John iv. 6 (Aquinas, Luther, Calvin, 
Pareus, Flatt, Klee, Umbreit, Philippi, Hodge). The latter 
is preferable, because in this connection the apostle would 
be more likely to exhort to accuracy in the teaching than to 
sincerity. The latter might be presumed, as a matter of 
course; but there might be mistakes made by a sincere man. 
That ziors is used in the New Testament in the objective 
signification of a creed, or rule of faith, is proved by Gal. i. 
Sse 16. Phileas 1637167 im, ivi by -v1. 203°2 Tim. £13, 14; 
lige >, 116, 185" Iv, 35" Tituseie4 e934 iio, 6,10. “And that 
such a test was required, to protect the church from the 
heterodoxy of false prophets is proved by Mat. xxiv. 11, 24; 
1 Thess. v. 19-21; 1 Tim. iv. 1; 1 Johniv.1. This injunc- 
tion of St. Paul is the key to systematic theology. No al- 
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leged Christian tenet can be correct which conflicts with 
other Christian tenets. All Christian truth must be con- 
sistent with Christianity. For example, the deity of Christ 
supposes the doctrine of the trinity; monergistic regenera- 
tion involves the doctrine of election; and an infinite atone- 
ment for sin, by God-incarnate, logically implies an infinite 
penalty for sin. 


Ver. 7. duaxoviay| not “ministry ” in the general sense 


of any ecclesiastical office whatever, as in 1 Cor. iil. 5; 
2 Cor. vi. 4; Eph. iii. 7; vi. 21; Coloss. i. 7, 23; 1 Tim. iv. 6 
(Chrysost., Luther), but in the restricted sense of the diac- 
onate (De Wette, Meyer, Philippi). The writer is enumer- 
ating particular gifts and offices in the church. The deacons 
had charge of the external affairs of the church; the care of 
the poor, the sick, ete., Acts vi. 1-3; Phil. i. 1; 1 Tim. iii. 
8-13. & 7H diaxovia] sc. Guev: employed intensively, as in 
1 Tim. iv. 15. Compare the “ totus in illis” of Horace. The 
deacon must do his work thoroughly. 6 dddacxwv] the “ teach- 
er” is distinguished from the prophet, in 1 Cor. xii. 28; Eph. 
iv. 11. The latter implied inspiration; the former only the 
common knowledge of a devout and disciplined Christian 
mind. The office of ‘teacher ” corresponded, probably, to 
that of the modern “preacher.” év 77 dwWacKadia] sc. éoTw : 
in the intensive sense, as above. 


Ver. 8. 6 rapaxaddv] “exhortation” is addressed more 
to the heart, and “teaching” to the understanding; yet 
neither can be separated from the other. They were not 
two offices, consequently, but were united in one person. 
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See 1 Cor. xiv. 31; Titusi. 9. But a talent for one or the 
other form of instruction generally predominates in an in- 
dividual. & 7 mapaxdAnoe| sc. éorw- in the intensive sense. 
as above. 6 peradidovs}] 1. the official giving of the funds 
of the church, by the deacon. 2. the private charity of the 
individual believer. The first view is preferable, because 
the writer is enumerating the offices of the church. The 
second view is favored, however, by the fact that peradddvat 
is employed to denote private benevolence, in Luke iii. 11; 
Eph. iv. 28, while official distribution is denoted by S:a8.8d- 
vat, in Acts iv. 35; and also by the adjunct év amAoryn. “ Sin- 
cerity” is more naturally referred to a private, than to an 
official act. De Wette combines the two views: “the apos- 
tle here, as in the use of éAe@v which is commonly referred to 
the deacon’s care of the sick, extends the scope of the offi- 
cial xdpicua, so as to include the common agency of the 
church member also.” éy dadéryre] for the explanation, see 
Mat. vi. 2 sq.; Luke vi. 30-35. All ostentation, and merce- 
nary motive, is excluded. 6 zpowurdpevos] not the person who 
had charge of the strangers, like Phoebe, xvi. 2 (Bengel, 
Vitringa, Stuart); but the president, or overseer, elsewhere 
denominated ézioxoros, mpeoBurepos, moynv (Calvin, Rothe, 
Philippi, Hodge). See, in proof, 1 Thess. v. 12; 1 Tim, iii. 
4,5; v. 1%. The standing designation of the bishop or pres- 
byter, in the primitive church, was 6 zpocorws. Compare 
Justin Martyr, i. 67. The gift requisite for the office is the 
xdpispa xvBepvycews, 1 Cor. xii. 28. év orovdp| with zeal and 
earnestness: all perfunctory service is excluded. 6 éAcév] 
the deacon’s service of attendance upon the sick and suffer- 
ing is primarily in view, because the apostle is speaking of 
official gifts; yet the exhortation is applicable to the private 
Christian. An injunction to the performance of Christian 
duty may have a principal reference, and yet not an exclu- 
sive one. éy tdapérnrt] with “hilarity.” A cheerful spon- 
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taneity and alacrity is meant. Pity should be impulsive, 
and not an effort; an inclination, and not a volition. Com- 
pare 2 Cor. ix. 7; Philemon 14. 


Ver. 9. St. Paul passes, now, from the duties of church 
officers, to those of church members generally. Christian 
ethics is now viewed in its individual and private aspects. 
4 ayamn dvuToxpitos] sc. értw. Compare 2 Cor. vi. 6; 1 Pet. 1. 
22. Genuine morality is founded in inclination, or affection. 
An act that is not prompted by real pleasure in the act is 
not of the nature of virtue. It is, more or less, insincere 
and hypocritical. The particular moral affection that under- 
lies true ethics is love, and hence St. Paul begins with this. 
“Love is the fulfilling of the law,” xiii. 10; and “the bond 
of perfectness,” Coloss. iii. 14; because if this feeling exists 
in the soul, all the external acts required by the law will fol- 
low naturally and necessarily. If there be supreme love of 
God in the heart, all duties toward God will be discharged. 
If there be the love of the neighbor as of the self, all duties 
toward mankind will be performed. It is to be noticed, that 
the affection of love is here, as elsewhere, the object of a 
command; which shows that the moral affections are modes 
of the will. But that this command to love may be obeyed, 
the human will itself must be enabled “to will” (Phil. ii. 13), 
by the Holy Spirit; because the affection of love is the deep 
and central determination of the will, and not a mere volition 
or resolution. dzoorvyotvres . . «oAAwpevor] sc. éoré. These 
participial clauses we regard as exegetical of the preceding 
exhortation to sincere love, and punctuate accordingly. Pure 
Christian love manifests itself in two phases: the ethical re- 
coil from moral evil, and the cleaving to moral good. The 
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former, full as much as the latter, evinces the sincerity of the 
affection. Indifference toward sin, and especially an indulgent 
temper toward it igen that there is no real love of holiness. 


Th eodoret, and iene 


position in GmootvyouvTes a 


i ibs «nei The word wi Se 
possible a nce. Compare Luke x. 11. 


Ver. 10. tH prdadeAdia] is the dative of reference. Broth- 
erly love, in the New Testament, is a highly prominent phase 
of love in general. Compare 1 Thess. iv. 9; Heb. xiii. 1; 
1 Pet. i. 22; 2 Pet.1. 7  qiAdaropyo| sc. éore. The ordpyy is 
the tenderest form of affection, because founded in the physi- 
cal nature and in blood-relationship; and similar should be 
the affection of Christian toward Christian. ty Tyj dAAyjAovs 
mponyovpevot] this participial clause, also, is explanatory of 
the preceding exhortation: “in regard to showing honor, 
preceding one another;” i. e., going before one another 
(Luke xxii. 47), either as an example, or as anticipating. 
iil ame et pian esire 


w Christian be honored, rath 


Ver. 11. rH orovdy is —.,. dative of reference. ‘‘ Zeal” is 


SB er ths Hetiition of anything. It is not és 
be restricted, here, to preaching, or any one Christian duty; 
St. Paul, in the context, mentions a number of them. pj 


4 Luther). 
This and the following participial clauses 


> t ” 
6xvnpot| sc. €ore. 
{éovres| sc. éore. 
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are injunction not to b ish. avev- 
part] denotes the temper or disposition. ompare Acts 
xviii. 25. xvpin|] is supported by SABL Peshito, Copt., 
AKth., Vulgate, Receptus, Beza, Lachm., Tisch., Tregelles. 
Codices DFG, Griesbach, Mill, read xaipé. But the injunc- 
tion to “serve the time,” or to “accommodate one’s self to 
the time,” is the maxim of worldly policy, rather than of 
Christianity. Christians are to make the best use of time 
(Eph. v. 16), but are not to serve it. SovAevovres] sc. éore, 


false zeal, gear) games, 


Ver. 12. The three exhortations in this verse are con- 
nected with each other, and involve an earnest and zealous 
Christian spirit. éAzidu| is the dative of the ground or mo- 
tive: “on account of hope.” Christian love is the ground 
of Christian joy, as heathen despair is the ground of heathen 
sorrow, 1 Thess. iv. 13 (Philippi). JAipe] the dative of the 
state or condition. itmopzévovres] denotes patient endurance, 
See comment onii. 7%. aposKaprepoivres] signifies herve 
—_ Compare Luke xviii. 7; Acts i. 14; Eph. vi. 18; 
oss. lv. 2; 1 Thess. v. 17. 

0 endure ea: y trials and sorr nd 
is imp ossible without the glad hope of an 


e from trials. 


Ver. 13. Christian zeal is now described in its outward 
exhibition toward fellow believers. xpeias] the reading 
pveias, supported only by DF, is probably a corruption in- 
troduced by the later ‘‘commemoration” of saints, and is 
almost universally rejected. xowwvotvres] may have the 
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transitive signification: ‘‘to impart,” Gal. vi. 6; but the 
intransitive meaning: ‘‘to partake,” is the prevalent one in 
the New Testament. See Rom. xv. 27; Phil. iv. 15; 1 Tim. 
v. 22; Heb. il. 14; 1 Pet. iv. 13; 2 John 11. Christians, by 
sympathy and zealous endeavor to 1 ute e to bamnanaiathe 


m- 


elves. oeeviav] hospitality is often enjoined in the New 
tament. See Heb. xiii. 2; 1 Tim. v.10; Titus i. 8; CES 

iv. 9. The "amet early church, bad the 
made this rotherly love commonly necess 
dudxovres] the needy must be sought out and ollowed iF. 
not merely received when they present themselves. ‘“‘ Sec- 
tantes, ut hospites non modo admittatis, sed queratis” 
(Bengel). 

Ver. 14. St. Paul now turns to the duties relating to so- 


ee pee unsanctified world. «vAoyeire, etc. | 
the words of Christ (Mat. v. 44; Luke vi. 28) were probably 


in the mind of the writer. Scalar references to the Sermon 
on the Mount occur in the apostolic epistles. Compare Rom. 
ii. 19; 1 Cor. iv. 12, 13;-vii. 10; James iv. 9; v.12; 1 Pet. 
iii. 9, 14; iv. 14.  dudkovras] “ Christi causa” (Bengel). 
xarapacte| “ne animo quedem” (Bengel). Such an exhor- 
tation as this would not apply to fellow Christians, but to 
persecuting Jews and Pagans. 


VER. 15. Xaipew and ee sc. tuas be. T 

when emphasis and precisio 
aa. The two verbs are sonieated in 
John xvi. 20; 1 Cor. vii. 30. Respecting this injunction, 
Chrysostom remarks that it is easier to weep with those that 


weep, than to rejoice with those that rejoice; because nature 
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itself prompts the former, but envy stands in the way of the 
latter. 


VeR. 16. ¢qpovoivres| sc. éore. This clause we regard as 
explanatory of the Preceding AB SRSEOR, and punctuate 


sea SE | d und or temper ee to 
ith his fellow man is 
y of a Cl es, honor, office, etc. 
ppovowvres| den an piration of the 
ipeeamere xi. 20. tazevots| is be arded as neu- 

, as the opposite of tyyAa (Calvin, Beza, De Wette, 
Fritzsche, Meyer, Philippi). ovvarayduevor] sc. gore. The 
word signifies, ‘to be carried or drawn away with,” Gal. ii. 


13; 2 Pet. iii, 7 NAA cosind wah 
pride of life; stians should be attracted rather by 


once cum stances and conditions. Compare the in- 


junction to the rich “ i07Ce, I he is made low,” 
James i. 10. ap’ éavrois omment on xi. 25. Those 
Pp 


who are wise “‘ before themselves,” or in their own estima- 


tion merely, d. This clause is to be con- 
nected with th ing, being kindred in sentiment and 


explanatory. 


yr a] ric 


Ver. 17. pyderi] is universal: Jew or Gentile, Christian or 
Pagan. dzodiddvres| sc. ore. Compare Mat. v. 39; 1 Thess. 
v. 15; 1 Pet. ii. 23; iii. 9. The doctrine of the Pharisees 
was exactly contrary. See Mat. v. 38, 43. The precept not 
to render evil for evil is taught by Socrates (Crito, 49). But 
Socrates could not impart the disposition to obey the pre- 
cept. Hermann (on Sophoclis Philoct., 679) states the 
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common doctrine of Grecian morality as follows: ‘Nec 
laudant Greci, si quis iniquis zquus est, sed virtutem esse 
censent zquis zquum, iniquum autem iniquis esse.” mpovoov- 
pevor, etc.}] Compare 2 Cor. viii. 21. This clause is to be con- 
nected with the preceding injunction, as explanatory of it. 
The participle has a limiting force: “yet being mindful of (or 
exhibiting) things honorable in the sight of all men.” The 
command to submit to wrongs, and not to render evil for 
evil, is to be obeyed not in a pusillanimous manner, but with 
Christian dignity. Thomas Paine, in reference to the in- 
junction of our Lord to turn the other cheek to the smiter, 
charges Christianity with “the spirit of a spaniel,” asserting 
that it destroys proper self-respect, and renders man indiffer- 
ent to insult and affronts. St. Paul guards here against such 
an interpretation of this unique command, peculiar to the 
Christian religion alone. «adAd] not “honest” (Eng. Ver.), 
but “honorable”: the “ honestum” in Cicero’s use of the 
word. There is no reference to an honest provision for 
domestic necessities. 


Ver. 18. «i dvvardy] the possibility of being at peace with 
all men is partly subjective, and partly objective; depend- 
ing partly upon the Christian, and partly upon the world. 
It may be necessary for the believer to discharge duty, or to 
bear witness to the truth; and this may exasperate the unbe- 
liever. ‘Be friends of all men, if it be possible; if it is not 
possible upon both sides, then at all events be friendly upon 
your own part” (Grotius). Respecting the objective possi- 
bility in the case, Calvin remarks that “it is not possible 
that there should be perpetual peace between the soldiers 
of Christ, and the sinful world whose prince is Satan.” 76 
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éé iuav] sc. xara: “as regards what proceeds from you.” 
It is not the same as 76 kar’ éué (i. 15): “my ability.” 


Ver. 19 is to be connected with verse 18, as epexegetical. 
One way whereby to live peaceably with all men is, not to 
revenge one’s own wrongs. dre torov rH dpyy| The change 
in the construction from the participial imperative to the reg- 
ular imperative is for the sake of greater precision and em- 
phasis. 1. épyy denotes the wrath of God: “give place to, 
or make way for, the divine retribution ” (Chrysost., August., 
Calvin, De Wette, Tholuck, Meyer, Philippi, Hodge). This 
agrees with the preceding injunction, not to take vengeance 
into one’s own hand; and with the succeeding explanatory 
clause, “‘ Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.” 
2. spyn denotes the believer’s wrath: ‘give time to wrath,” 
that is, “ allow it to subside inwardly ” (Semler, Stuart). In 
support of this explanation is cited the Latin phrase, “‘ darent 
ire spatium,” Livy, ii. 56; viii. 32; Lactant, De Ira, 18. But 
in these places, spatium is temporal, denoting a space of time ; 
while rézos denotes place only: a space in which to operate. 
3. Opyn denotes the adversary’s wrath: “allow him to vent 
his rage” (Morus, Jowett, Wordsworth). This, like the 
first explanation, agrees with the meaning of ddre tomov: 
compare Luke xiv. 9; Judges xx. 36; but not with either 
context. Moreover, it would be a merely prudential, not an 
ethical injunction. St. Paul, here, represents it as a Chris- 
tian duty to desire that divine justice be administered by 
the Divine Being. To object to retribution as measured out 
by the Supreme Judge is unethical, and immoral. The 
Christian should not have the slightest desire to administer 
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justice himself, particularly in reference to his own wrongs; 
but he should rejoice in the fact that an unerring and impar- 
tial Ruler will render to every man according to his deeds. 
“Personal injury, so far as it is merely injury to himself, the 
Christian is unconditionally to forgive. But so far as it is 
injury to the divine holiness as well; to the right that God 
has willed and the ordinance that God has established; he is 
to desire the recompense due to it, i. e., its punishment, in 
order to make reparation to this holy and inviolable ordi- 
nance. He is not merely to commit to God, but also to 
beseech from God, the revelation of his judicial righteous- 
ness to the glory of his holy name, in presence of wilful 
dishonor done to that name, whether the dishonor be done 
by himself, or by another. The apostolic dictum in this 
passage does not set aside, but confirms the prayers against 
enemies, in the so-called imprecatory psalms. Compare 
Luke ix. 5; 2 Thess. i. 6; 2 Tim. iv. 14; 1 Pet. ii. 23; Rev. 
vi. 10, and the striking remarks of Hengstenberg in his Com- 
mentary on the Psalms, III., app. lxx.” (Philippi in loco). 
yéyparrat] in Deut. xxxii. 35. St. Paul adds Aéyer kvpros. 
Compare xiv. 11; 1 Cor. xiv. 21; 2 Cor. vi. 17. uot] Com- 
pare Heb. x. 30. The dative of possession, here, implies ex- 
clusiveness: “to me only.” The infliction of retribution, or 
punishment in distinction from chastisement, belongs to God 
alone. Punishment, in the restricted and proper sense, is 
solely for requital, and does not aim at the improvement 
of the criminal. Consequently, punishment is in its own 
nature endless, and the Supreme Being is the only one who 
may inflict it. Man has no right to punish except as it is 
delegated to him, in the office of a magistrate. In this case, 
man discharges a divine and not a human function. 


Ver. 20 is a citation from Prov. xxv. 21, 22, literally from 
the Septuagint, which agrees with the Hebrew, ada éay is 
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supported by SAB Copt., Vulg., Lachm., Tisch. éay otv is the 
reading of DEL Peshito, Aith. dAAa| “do not wreak your 
revenge, but, on the contrary,” etc. If otv be adopted, then 
the injunction in this verse is a deduction from the fact that 
retribution belongs exclusively to God. dyJpaxas, etc.| gives 
the motive for showing kindness to an enemy. “ Coals of 
fire” is a metaphor for keen anguish. Compare the Arabic 
phrases, “‘coals in the heart,” and “fire in the liver.” Ex- 
planations: 1. The remorse awakened by this unmerited 
kindness, resulting, perhaps, in repentance (Origen, Augus- 
tine, Jerome, Ambrose, Erasmus, Luther, Wolfius, Bengel, 
Tholuck, De Wette, Olshausen, Fritzsche, Philippi, Hodge, 
Alford). 2. The divine retribution, resulting from surren- 
dering the case into God’s hands ( Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
Theophylact, Beza, Grotius, Wetstein, Hengstenberg). The 
first is preferable, because the ‘‘coals of fire” are immedi- 
ately connected with the “feeding” and “ giving drink.” 


Ver. 21. rot xaxod| the enemy’s evil, i.e. “Do not allow 
yourself to be overcome by the wickedness of your adver- 
sary; as would be the case, if you suffered yourself to be 
exasperated by him to personal revenge.” adda, etc.] “ but, 
on the contrary, overcome your enemy’s wickedness by your 
kindness, which will awaken his remorse and sorrow.” This 
verse. recapitulates the sentiment of verses 19 and 20. 
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THE apostle passes now, in verses 1-7, to the Christian’s 
duties toward the State. 


a, 
vy. 37. But the pena nalen reason 
was of a general nature. He would lay down principles for 
the Church universal, in all time, and in reference to govern- 
ment in the abstract. 


Ver. 1. aca yy] is equivalent to was dvIpwros, Com- 
pare ii. 9. é€ovclats brepexovoas| “authorities above, or over 
him.” The idea of sovereignty a 


er than that of the 


1 Tim. ii. 2; 1 Pet. ii. 13. troraccéodw| denotes voluntary 
self-subjection. Compare Luke i ii. 51; 1 Cor. xvi. 16; Eph. 


v. 22 sq.; Titus ii. 5. n- 
mmambclasnateComahien Tittae, °° yap, etc.] assigns the reason 


for obeying the civil authority: viz., 
Even bad governments are not excepted: “there is 
no authority, except by and from God.” The fact that an 
earthly government may be corrupt and tyrannical does not 


di t; any more than the 
fact t 8 
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that the family is not divinely originated; or the fact that a 
particular church may become corrupt proves that the church 
is notediviné in its source. St.Paul, however, does not teach, 
here, that any degree of tyranny, whatever, is to be sub- 
mitted to by a Christian. If the government attempt to 
force him to violate a divine command, for example to desist 
from preaching the gospel, or to take part in pagan worship, 
hesmusteresistveven unto death. See Acts iv. 19; v. 29. 
Most of the apostles sufferedymartyrdom»for this»principle. 
But in respect to “things"pertaining only to this life” 
(1 Cor. vi. 4), and in cases in which the rights of) conscience 
and religious convictions were not infringed upon, both 
Christ and his apostles taught that/injusticey and even tyr- 
anny, should be submitted to, rather than that revolutionary 
resistance be made, And this, because merely earthly liber- 
ty, and the rights of property, are of secondary consideration. 
The same rule applies to the relation of the individual to the 
State, in this case, that applies to the relation between man 
andman. If a Christian is defrauded of his property by a fel- 
low believer, he ought to “take the wrong, and suffer himself 
to be defrauded,” rather than “‘ go to law one with another,” 
1 Cor. vi. %, In like manner, in regard to merely worldly 
good, the Christian should forego his rights and allow him- 
self to be ill-treated even by the government under which he 
lives, rather than organize a rebellion and bring on war with 
its'untold evils. | Political freedom is one of the most valu- 
able of merely earthly blessings; and political slavery is one 
of the greatest of merely earthly evils. Yet Christ and his 
apostles nowhere teach or imply, that,eithersindiyidual or 
organized action was justifiable, even under the tyranny of 
Rome, in order to obtain the former, or abolish the latter. 
On the contrary, they dissuade from and forbid it. Compare 
Mat? xvii. 24-27; xxii. 17-21; 1 Cor. vii. 21, 22; 1 Tim. vi. 1. 
bxo] is the reading of NRABL Lachm., Tisch., Tregelles; dao 
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that of DEF Receptus. otca] is the reading of SABDF 
Copt., Eth., Vulg.; the Receptus with EL Peshito add 
éfovoiat, which is superfluous, being understood as matter of 
course. The word denotes an “actually existing” authority: 
a government de facto, though possibly not de jure, in all 
respects, teraypévar|] the fact that a civil government is 
organized, and in actual operation, is an evidence that God 
has so appointed, in his providence. The plural implies 
that there are varieties in the forms of human government. 
“ Christianity gives its sanction not exclusively to one defi- 
nite form of government, but to the form of government 
actually subsisting at any time, and guards it against revo- 
lutionary attempts.” Philippi in loco. 


Ver. 2. date] “so that;” as a consequence from the fact 
that the existing authorities are ordained by God. dyturac- 
copevos| denotes primarily a drawing up in battle array, but 
is here employed in the general signification of opposition, 
or resistance. Compare Acts xviii. 6; James iv. 6. dyJéory- 
xev| is equivalent to dytirdcoerax. Compare ix. 19. xpipa] 
the condemnation of God, i. e., whose ordinance they have 
resisted. 


Ver. 3 connects with verse 1 (Calvin, Tholuck, Philippi, 
Hodge), and assigns an additional reason for obedience, viz., 
that government is not only an ordinance of God, but a 
beneficial ordinance. Meyer connects with verse 2, so that 
verse 3 explains the mode in which God condemns, viz., 
through the civil authority. dyaIé épye, etc.|] is supported 
xy SABDF Copt., Lachm., Tisch., Tregelles. The Receptus, 
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with EL Peshito, reads tév dyatwv épyav, etc. 82] is transi- 
tive: “now, do you desire,” ete. Luther, Tholuck, Philippi, 
Lange, construe as a hypothetical sentence: “Thou desirest 
not to be afraid of the authority. I put the case.” éawov| 
Compare 1 Pet. ii. 14. Grotius remarks that at the time 
when St. Paul wrote this, Nero was not persecuting the 
Christians. But the principle is a general one. ‘‘ Damnatio 
malorum laus est bonorum ” (Pelagius). 


Vir. 4. Siudxoves éorw] sc. 7 eovoia: eis 1d dyaddv] “for 
your advantage,” in the way of praise and protection. Com- 
pare 1 Tim.ii. 2. ex] not for mere show, but for use, when 
required. pdxatpav] the sword is the symbol of the magis- 
trate’s power to put to death. ékdios] sc. dy- not “re- 
venger” (Eng. Ver.), but “avenger,” in modern English. 
In the earlier usage, retributive justice was denominated 
both “revenging,” and “vindictive.” is épyjv] i. e., eis 7d 
émupéepew dpynv. ‘‘ Wrath” is here put for its effect, viz.: 
punishment. 


Ver. 5 contains.an inference, introduced by 84, from the 
statements in verses 1-4. avayxn| denotes a moral necessity 
founded in the nature both of government and of man. 
trordcoerJar] is middle: “to submit yourselves.” Sa rhyv 
opyyv| a prudential motive is allowable. The fear of punish- 
ment, like ‘the respect to the recompense of reward” (Heb. 
x1. 26), has its proper place in morals. It is, however, a sub- 
ordinate place. dAAa xai dia rHv ovveidyow] the command of 
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conscience is the principal reason for voluntary subjection to 
lawful authority. But as conscience is the voice of God in 
the soul, this reason for obedience is equivalent to that given 
in 1 Pet. ii. 13: “submit yourselves to every ordinance of 
man && rov Kvptov.” 


Ver. 6 is best connected, not with verses 1-4 (Calvin, 
De Wette, Philippi), but with verse 5 (Meyer). rovro] viz.: 
the fear of punishment, and the command of conscience. 
yap] supposes an ellipsis; viz., “you are thus submitting 
yourselves, for you are paying taxes.” «xai] “also,” in addi- 
tion to other acts of obedience to the government. eA¢ire] 
is not imperative (Eng. Vers., Tholuck, Stuart, Hodge), but 
indicative (Chrysost., Theophylact, Vulgate, Calvin, Beza, 
De Wette, Meyer, Lange, Philippi). Were it imperative, 
the sentence would have been introduced by ovy rather than 
yap, which does not well agree with the imperative. And 
furthermore, the command to pay tribute, is given, by way 
of reiteration and emphasis, in the next verse. To pay taxes 
is one of the most conclusive evidences of submission to the 
government. deroupyot Jeod] is the predicate. The subject is 
oi understood, referring to dpxovres in verse 3. Aetroupyds is a 
term that denotes the temple service of the priests, Heb. i. 7; 
viii. 2. It is here applied to the tax-gatherers, who as officers 
of a government that has been ordained of God are, in this 
sense, his attendants or “ ministers.” yap| introduces the 
reason why they are paying tribute. odro] viz.: the collec- 
tion of taxes. mpooxaprepoovres] denotes steady attention. 


Compare xii. 12. 


Ver. 7 summarizes and repeats, for the sake of emphasis, 
the exhortations in verses 1-6. dddore] is followed by ot 
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in the Peshito, Receptus, FL; which is omitted by NBD 
Copt., Lachm., Tisch., Tregelles. 7G] sc. daasrotvtt, which, 
as Meyer remarks, will suit ¢é8ov and tuyjv, as well as ddpov 
and réAos; because magistrates (to whom waou refers) require 
or demand respect and honor. ¢épov]| “tribute” is the land 
and capitation tax, Luke xx. 22. réAos] “custom” (vectiga- 
lia) is the tax on merchandise. The apostle mentions taxes 
first in the order, because he has already singled this out as 
an evidence of submission to the civil authority, and also, 


perhaps, because of t 
Compare Mat. xvii. 
24-27; xxii. 17. dGov and tyuyv| denote the honor due to 
judges and the higher civil authorities. 


Ver. 8 begins a new paragraph (verses 8-14), in which 
the writer returns to the duty of Christians toward society 
generally, which was previously spoken of in xii. 14-21. 
pnoevi| is universal, including both the church and the world. 
Indebtedness must be discharged toward all mankind. «i pa 
dyarav| ‘ By its very nature, love is a duty which when dis- 
charged is not discharged ; since he does not truly love who 
loves for the sake of ceasing from loving, and in order to 
relieve himself from the duty of love.” Philippi. Similarly, 
Augustine remarks: ‘ Love is still due, even when it has 
been rendered, because there will never be a time when it is 
not to be rendered. The obligation to love is not nullified, 
but multiplied, by the bestowment of love.” 6 yap, etc. ] 
Compare Mat. xxii. 37-40. 


Vek. 9 corroborates the statement in verse 8, by showing 
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that all the particular statutes of the decalogue relating to 
one’s fellow man are summed in the command, to love him 
as one’s self. ov xrépes| is followed by od Wevdonaprupyceas 
in & Copt., Ath., Receptus ; which is omitted in ABDEFGL 
Peshito, Sahidic, Lachm., Tisch. i tis érépa évroAy] sc. &v TO 
vopw éotiv. avaxepadavovrar] is ‘‘ recapitulated,” or “ brought 
under one head” (xepady). év 7a] (“namely”) is omitted in 
BFG Itala, Vulgate, and bracketted by Lachm., and Tre- 
gelles ; it is found in SADL Tisch. ceavrov] FGL Receptus 
read éavrov, which is sometimes used for the second person. 
See Winer in loco. 


Ver. 10. xaxdv otk épyalerar| St. Paul employs the negative 
form, because of the negatives in the statutes he has cited. 
But the positive is implied: “‘ Love doeth good ” (xpyotevera), 
1 Cor. xiii. 4. ovv] introduces the conclusion drawn from the 
preceding analysis of the law, viz.: that love is the complete 
fulfilment of the law. The doctrine of justification by works 
finds no support in this text ; because it does not settle the 
question of fact, whether any man, in a perfect manner, loves 
God supremely and his neighbor as himself. 


Ver. 11. kai rotro] “and this too,” or “especially.” tovtro 
refers to the injunction in verse 8 with the explanation in 
verses 9and 10. It introduces the motive to obey which 
follows. There is no need of supplying wowpev or zovetre 
(Bengel, Tholuck). Compare 1 Cor. v.6, 8; Eph. ii. 8; Phil. 
i. 28; Heb. xi. 12. The more common usage in the classics 
is kat radra. iddres] “since,” or “because” we know. ov 
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xaipov] the “period”: not xpévos, time generally. The pecu- 

liarity of the season or period is meant. dpa] se. éoriv: the 
“hour,” or particular point, in-the period. 767] “now, at 
length,” without waiting any longer. Compare 70 zoré, i. 10. 
It qualifies éyepSyvar. tpas] is the reading of NABC, Tisch. 
The Receptus, DEFGL, Peshito, Vulg., Sahidic, Coptic, 
Lachm. read jas. wrvov] sleep is a common figure for the 
apathy of sin. Compare Eph. v. 14; 1 Thess. v. 6. Believers 
having remainders of sin have remainders of spiritual lethargy, 
against which they must watch and strive. yap] introduces 
the reason why it is the hour for them to awake. jv] may be 
connected with owrnpiav (Vulgate, Eng. Ver., Luther, Hodge); 
or with éyyvrepov (Calvin, Meyer, Philippi, who cite x. 8). 
owrnpia] 1. The completion of redemption in eternity, in 
sinless perfection and the glorified body (Theodore Mops., 
Calvin, Calovius, Flatt, Stuart, Hodge). 2. The second ad- 
vent of Christ, when believers shall be made perfect and 
clothed with the resurrection body (De Wette, Olshausen, 
Meyer, Philippi, Lange, Alford). The first explanation is 
preferable, because émdvera and wapovcia are the settled terms 
for the advent, and there is no instance in which owrnpia is 
put for it. The apostle exhorts believers to watchfulness, 
because they are nearer the end of the Christian rate and 
fight than they were when they first began it. If they had 
made no progress, but were as far off from the goal as ever, 
they would have no motive to struggle. ‘‘ Nearer is salva- 
tion now, to us, than at that time when we began to believe.” 
Calvin in loco. The second view, however, may be adopted, 
without maintaining that St. Paul mistakenly expected the 
Parousia in his own life-time, as is asserted by De Wette and 
Meyer. Philippi, who explains owrnpia by the Lord’s second 
coming, remarks that the rapid spread of Christianity may 
have given St. Paul reason to hope that the Lord’s return 
might occur in his own day, but did not give him the certainty 
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that it would’; because the particular time of this advent is 
expressly stated to be unrevealed, and absolutely unknown 
to man, Mark xiii. 32. “The Parousia known as objectively 
near in the divine view, might also have seemed to be sub- 
jectively near in human expectation. But there would be an 
error in identifying the latter with the former. No sooner 
did this error appear, than the apostles at once corrected it, 
2 Thess. ii, 1 sq.; 2 Pet. iii. 1 sq. Had St. Paul been asked 
whether he knew if he or any of his contemporaries would 
survive till the return of Christ, with the same inspired cer- 
tainty with which he knew the general fact of that return, 
he would have replied in the negative.” Similarly Alford 
remarks, that “the fact that the nearness or the distance of 
the day of Christ’s coming was unknown to the apostles, in 
no way affects the prophetic announcements of God’s Spirit 
by them, concerning its preceding and accompanying cir- 
cumstances, The ‘day and the hour’ formed no part of 
their inspiration; the details of the event did.” Similarly 
Tholuck. re érurtevcapeyv| when we believed in Christ, and 
became Christians, Acts xix. 2; 1 Cor. iii. 5. 


Ver. 12. 7 vié, etc.] the night is the time for sleep, and 
for sin, because of the darkness, 1 Thess. v. 7. 7% 5 nyépa] 
the day is the time for work, and for holiness, because of the 
light, Job xxiv. 15-17; John iii. 19-21; 1 Thess. v. 5, 8. 
“The time of sin and sorrow is nearly over (zpoéxowev), and 
that of holiness and happiness is at hand (jyyev).” Hodge 
in loco. The other explanation of owrnpia fails here: the 
apostle could not with certainty say that the Parousia was 
“at hand,” in the sense of occurring in the life-time of those 
to whom he wrote. But, since the believer’s death brings 
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him into perfect holiness and blessedness, he could speak of 
“salvation,” in the ordinary New Testament use of the term, 
as being certainly “at hand.” dzodapyeda] is the opposite of 
évSvodpeIa, and represents the works of darkness as night- 
garments, which on the approach of day are to be taken off. 
ovv | namely, because of the approaching holiness and blessed- 
ness of the next life, which the believer will so soon enter 
upon. That this is one of the most powerful and effective 
motives for resisting sin, the perusal of Howe’s “ Blessedness 
of the Righteous” will convince any one. 6e] is the reading 
of ABCD Copt., Griesbach, Lachm., Tisch. It denotes mere- 
ly the contrast. The Receptus, with FL Peshito, reads cat; & 
omits the conjunction altogether. d7Aa] the figure is changed 
from clothing to armor, because of the fight to which believ- 
ers are exhorted. Compare Eph. vi. 13 sq. 


VER. 13. edoxypdvws| becomingly; with decorum, 1 Cor. vii. 
35; xiv. 40; 1 Thess. iv. 12. xdpos cal peda] night revel- 
lings and carousals, Gal. v. 21; 1 Pet. iv. 3. Kotrats cat doeA- 
yefats| venery and wantonness. “ Abstract nouns in the 
plural denote the various expressions, evidences, outbreaks, 
and concrete manifestations generally, of the quality ex- 
pressed by the singular.” Winer in loco. The first two 
terms relate to sins of gluttony and drunkenness; the last 
two, to sins of licentiousness. They are naturally connected: 
‘sine Cerere et Baccho Venus friget.” Ovid. They are also 
sins of the night: “nox et amor vinumque nihil moderabile 
suadent.” Ovid, Amor., I. v.59. That St. Paul was com- 
pelled to warn Christian believers against this class of sins, 
does not prove that the primitive Christian life and charac- 
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ter was as a whole inferior to that of the modern church. 
The paganism from which the first Christians had been con- 
verted left habits of life that could not be instantaneously 
and entirely extirpated. In estimating the energy of divine 
grace in the soul, the line of Burns is to be remembered: 


‘We know not what’s resisted.” 


The primitive church was more under the influence of the 
“lust of the flesh ” than of the “ pride of life;” the modern 
church is more under the influence of the “pride of life” 
than of the “lust of the flesh.” But pride is as great a sin, 
in the sight of God, as sensuality. This should be consid- 
ered, in forming an estimate of some of the modern mission- 
ary churches. épede xait fjAw| quarrelling and jealousy are 
naturally connected with the vices just mentioned. The 
Memoirs of fashionable and court life, like those of St. 
Simon and Grammont illustrate this. 


Ver. 14. evdicacJe tov Kipiov| the figure denotes the most 
intimate union and appropriation. See Gal. ii. 27; Eph. iv. 
24; Coloss. iii. 10, 12; Luke xxiv. 49; 1 Cor. xv. 53, 54; 2 Cor. 
v. 3; 1 Thess. v. 8; Job xxix. 14; Isa. li. 9; Ezek. xxvi. 16. 
Compare also Homer’s dvceo & dAxyy, Il. xix. 36. capkos] 1. is 
employed in the physical sense, to denote the sensuous na- 
ture (“die lebendige Materie des cya,” Meyer), in distinction 
from the rational. The apostle does not forbid all provision 
for the flesh, but only such provision as is lustful. ‘‘ He does 
not forbid to drink, but to get drunk; he does not forbid mar- 
riage, but fornication” (Chrysost., Luther, Calvin, De Wette, 
Meyer, Philippi). 2. oépf is employed in the ethical significa- 
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tion of the whole man as corrupt; so that a total prohibition of 
a provision for the flesh is meant (Eng. Ver., Fritzsche, Stuart, 
Hodge, Alford). The latter view is favored by the general 
signification of odpé in this Epistle. St. Paul employs the 
term to denote, not the sensuous in distinction from the 
rational nature, but the entire man; and not that which is 
created and innocent, but that which is fallen and sinful. 
Compare viii. 3-9, 12 et alia. apdvoray py toveio Je] is equiva- 
lent to py mpovocio Se: “do not provide for.” Compare xil. 
17; 1 Tim. v. 8. «is émIvyias|] denotes the intention: “so 
that lusts may be excited.” Compare Mat. v. 28. Sinful 
lusts are the natural characteristics of the sinful cap. There 
are remainders of oapé in the believer (chapters vii., vili.), 
and he must not do anything to stir them up. These were 
the verses that struck the eye of Augustine when the voice 
said to him: ‘ Tolle, lege.” Confessions, vill. 12. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Sr. Pau now resumes the consideration of the believer’s 
duties toward the Church, which was interrupted in xii. 14 
by a transition to his duties toward Society. He continues 
the subject down to xv. 13. The particular duty which he 
considers relates to differences of opinion, among believers, 
respecting points not essential to salvation. The difference 
of sentiment related to abstinence from flesh (verses 2, 21), 
from wine (verse 21), and the observance of Jewish sacred 
days (verse 5). The principal views are the following: 1. 
The “weak in faith” held that the Mosaic law respecting 
flesh, wine, and sacred days, was still obligatory upon 
Christians (Origen, Chrysost., Theodoret, Jerome, Calovius, 
Reiche). 2. The “ weak in faith,” though believing that the 
Mosaic ceremonial statutes were no longer binding, yet 
thought that abstinence from the sacrificial-flesh and liba- 
tion-wine of the pagan, sold in the market, was obligatory 
(Clem. Alex., Ambrose, Augustine, Michaelis, Flatt, Nean- 
der, Tholuck, Philippi). This view is favored by a com- 
parison with 1 Cor. viii. 10; x. 19-23, where the same need- 
less but well-intended scrupulousness appears. 3. The third 
view places the abstinence upon both grounds (Erasmus, 
Riickert, De Wette). This latter is preferable, because all 
the data cannot be brought under either view alone. Both 
Jewish and Gentile-Christians are advised and enjoined by 
St. Paul. The Jewish-Christian who was ‘weak in the 
faith ” relied upon Christ’s sacrifice for justification (other- 
wise he would not have even a weak faith); but from his 


~ 
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previous education and training in Judaism, and an imper- 
fect apprehension of Christianity (xv. 1; 1 Cor. vii. 7, 10, 
11), supposed that the distinction between clean and unclean 
meats, and sacred and secular days, was still valid and should 
be observed. His error was not legalism proper, but asceticism. 
Had he, with the carnal Jew, maintained that salvation de- 
pended upon the observance of the ceremonial law, the apos- 
tle would have spoken in the language of stern condemna- 
tion, as he does in Gal. i. 6; 11. 3-5, 14-17; v.1, 2. Some of 
the Gentile-Christians, on the other hand, remembering the 
abominations of that idolatry from which they had been con- 
verted, supposed that contact with paganism in any form 
whatever must be avoided, and hence abstained from sacri- 
ficial meat and wine offered for sale. These also were evan- 
gelical though ‘‘ weak” believers; relying for salvation upon 
Christ, but lacking the spiritual insight to perceive that “an 
idol is nothing in the world” (1 Cor. viii. 4). Upon both 
sides then, Jewish and Gentile, there were conscientious 
scruples, which though not really valid, were yet to be 
respected. From St. Paul’s point of view, there was “ noth- 
ing unclean of itself” (xiv. 14), and an idol was a nonentity 
to which the believer ought to have not the slightest refer- 
ence; yet St. Paul expressly says that he shall respect the 
scruples of such of his brethren as were not yet sufficiently 
enlightened to see as he saw (xiv. 21, 22; 1 Cor. viii. 13). 
It must not be supposed that these ‘‘ weak brethren” con- 
stituted a majority of the Roman church. The great body 
of both Jewish and Gentile believers in the congregation, 
probably, held the views of the apostle himself, and were 
“strong” in the faith (xv. 1). 


Ver. 1. nisret] justifying faith. These persons, though 
relying upon Christ for salvation, were weakened in their 
reliance by fears and anxieties, which led them to ascetic 
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opinions and practices. There is in believers generally more 
or less of this legal element, which interferes with boldness 
and assurance of faith. It is seen in the experience of a 
devout Roman Catholic like Pascal. It arises from “ the 
want of an intelligent and firm conviction of the gratuitous 
nature of justification, and of the spirituality of the gospel.” 
Hodge in loco. zpocAapBdverSe] More than reception into 
the church is meant; for the weak brother was already in 
the church. ‘‘ Welcome him to your affectionate and help- 
ful acquaintance and communion.”  diaxpices dtadoyopov] 
“decisions of questions:” diaxpivey signifies to pass judg- 
ment, Mat. xvi. 3; to decide, 1 Cor. vi. 5. Compare also 
1 Cor. xii. 10; Heb. v. 14. diadAcytopds denotes speculations 
(i. 21; 1 Cor. iii. 20), or disputings (Phil. i. 14). The 
“strong” should not attempt to decide the points of differ- 
ence between themselves and the “ weak,” by inviting the 
“‘ weak” to discuss them with them. ‘‘ Non sumentes vobis 
dijudicandas ipsorum cogitationes.” Grotius. By waiving 
the matters in dispute, and dwelling upon the cardinal truth 
of faith in Christ, they would in the end convert the weak 
brother into a strong one. The history of the early Jewish- 
Christians shows, that by this kindly and forbearing mode 
of treatment they were either brought over to a full and free 
evangelism and were merged in the church, like the Naza- 
renes, or else lapsed down upon an anti-evangelical and 
hostile position, like the Ebionite. 


Ver. 2 describes the difference between the strong and 
the weak believer. mwrever] is equivalent to miorw exe: “he 
has such a faith that he eats.” Compare Acts xiv. 9. 6 de] 
not és Se: “the other” (compare verse 5); but 6 doJevir : 
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“the weak.” Adxava éodiet] the weak brother ate bread and 
vegetable food, and no flesh of unclean animals, no meat 
offered to idols, and no meat of clean animals on the sacred 
days (Reiche, Neander, Tholuck, Philippi). Meyer inter- 
prets the phrase as excluding flesh altogether. 


Ver. 3 gives the rule for both parties. éfovSeveitrw] de- 
notes disdain or contempt for the weak brother, as narrow 
and superstitious. 6 S€ py] is the reading of SABCD 
Lachm., Tisch. The Receptus, with EL Peshito, Sahidic, 
f&th., Vulgate, reads xai 6 py. xpwérw| the weak brother 
must not pass a condemning judgment upon the strong, as 
lacking in Christian earnestness and fidelity. yap] introduces 
the reason, viz.: because Christ has received the “strong” 
as a true disciple. 


VER. 4. ov ris ef] Compare ix. 20; James iv. 12. 6 xpivwv] 
refers to u) Kpwérw, verse 3, and consequently to the weak in 
faith (Meyer, Philippi), and not to both parties (Tholuck, 
Hodge). dAAdrptov oixérny| judgment of a servant belongs to 
the master alone; who in this case is God, and not man. 
orjxet] to stand in the judgment is to be acquitted. Com- 
pare Ps. i.5; Luke xxi. 36; Rev. vi. 1%. irre] to fall in 
the judgment is to be condemned; causa cadere. otadjoerat] 
is more comprehensive in its signification, here, than in the 
preceding clause. It denotes not merely the pronunciation 
of a favorable judgment, but also support in that course of 
life and conduct which results in a favorable judgment. The 
“strong” shall be enabled by God’s grace to stand in faith 
and obedience, and thereby in the final judgment. Compare 
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1 Cor. x. 12. dvvaret yap] is the reading of NABCDF Lachm., 
Tisch., Tregelles. Compare 2 Cor. xiii. 3. The Receptus, 
with L, reads duvarés yap éoriw. xvpuos] is the reading of SABC 
Peshito, Sahidic, Coptic, Avth., Lachm., Tisch., Tregelles. 
The Receptus, with DEFL, reads eos. 


Ver. 5 relates to the second point of difference, the ob- 
servance of the Jewish fasts and festivals. ap'] has a com- 
parative force, as in i. 25; Luke xiii. 2; Heb. 1.4, ‘One 
judges that one day is above, or superior to another.” St. 
Paul refers, here, to the ordinary Jewish sacred days, as in 
Gal. iv. 10; Col. ii. 16. The Lord’s day was never regarded 
by the apostles, or by the Primitive Church, as a common 
Jewish festival; and, consequently, this and the following 
statements have no reference to the Christian Sabbath, as 
some (Philippi, Alford) maintain. The Jewish Sabbath itself 
was distinguished from the other sacred days of Judaism, by 
being made a part of the moral law, or decalogue, while the 
secondary holy-days were provisions of the ceremonial law 
only. macav jpepav] sc. tony elvar (not wapd). idiw vot wAnpo- 
popcicIw]| this is the general principle of action, in reference 
to points not essential to salvation. “One man should not 
be forced to act according to another man’s conscientious 
scruples, but every one should be satisfied in his own mind, 
and be careful not to do what he thinks to be wrong.” 
Hodge in loco. 


Ver. 6 assigns the reason, introduced by yap, for the 
preceding rule of action, viz.: that the particular person, 
whether he be weak or strong in the faith, has reference to 
the Lord in what he does, and believes that he is serving 
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him by his particular course of conduct. If this be the be- 
liever’s actual conviction, he must not be despised for his 
scruples, if he is one of the ‘‘ weak,” or censured for his free- 
dom, if he is one of the “strong.” xvpiw| for the service and 
honor of the Lord. The reference is to Christ, as verse 9 
shows (Meyer, Philippi). After ¢povet, the Receptus, with L 
Peshito, Eng. Ver., adds the clause xal 6 pn ppovav Thy 7péEpav 
kupiw od dpover. It is omitted by SNABCDEFG Copt., Ath., 
Lachm., Tisch., Tregelles. «ixapioret] refers to the thanks 
given before the meal, Deut. viii. 10; Mat. xiv. 19; xv. 36; 
xxvi. 26; 1 Cor. x. 30; 1 Tim. iv. 4, 5. xkupiw od« éodia] the 
abstinence, as well as the partaking, is out of regard to the 
honor and service of Christ. «kat ebyapioret] the thanksgiving 
in this case is, of course, not for the meat which is not 
eaten, but for the “herbs ” which are. This meal, like the 
other, is accompanied with thanksgiving to God. 


VeR. 7. éavro] the dative of advantage, like xupio. No 
Christian lives for his own honor and service. The greater 
includes the less. Life and death stand for the sum total of 
human existence. Whoever has devoted himself to the Lord 
completely, has of course devoted himself to him in the de- 
tails of eating and.abstinence. The reference is not to the 
objective fact that life and death are in the Lord’s hand, 
which is true of the unbeliever as well as of the believer; 
but to the subjective purpose, and its execution, of conse- 
crating the whole existence, which is true only of the be- 
liever. dmodvyoxec| Compare Phil. i. 20; Rev. xiv. 13. The 
believer serves Christ in his death, as truly as in his life. To 
die in faith honors the Redeemer as much as does any active 
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service for him. ‘‘ Hadem ars moriendi, que vivendi.” Ben- 


gel. 

Ver. 8 repeats in a positive form, and emphasizes, what 
has been said in a negative form, in verse 7. éav re, etc. . . 
éuy te, etc.| ‘both if,” ete. . . “and if,” etc.: in one case as 
much as in the other. tod xvpiov| is the genitive of posses- 
sion. The thrice-repeated xupios indicates the “divine majesty 
and power of Christ.” Bengel. These words were the dying 
utterance of Edward Irving. 


Ver. 9. The Receptus, with DL Peshito, Eng. Ver., reads 
améJavev Kai avéotn cat avelnoev; the reading in the text is 
supported by SABC Copt., Aith., Lachm., Tisch., Tregelles. 
This verse gives the reason why believers belong to Christ, 
viz.: because Christ by his sacrificial life and death for them 
acquired a title to them. déméJavev] as an iduornproy, i. e. 
Compare iii. 25. &yoev| as antithetic to daréJavev, is here 
equivalent to avéCyoev (which accounts for the Receptus read- 
ing); as in Rev. iv. 8; 2 Cor. iv. 10; Rom. v.10. By his 
death and resurrection, Christ obtained his lordship. ta] 
denotes the divine purpose. vexpav kat Covrwy] deceased and 
living believers. Christ’s dominion over his people is not 
interrupted by their death. Compare Mat. xxii. 32. If 
Christ is Lord of his people, not only when living but also 
when dead, it follows that they are under obligation to serve 
him both in death and in life. 


Ver. 10, od dé] this is addressed to the “ weak,” who 
passes a censure upon the freedom of the “strong” in faith. 
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kai ov] this is addressed to the “strong,” who was prone to 
despise the “weak” in faith. mdvres yap, etc.] assigns the 
reason why the one should not censure, or the other despise, 
viz.: that both are to stand before the divine tribunal, where 
neither will be the other’s superior. Compare verse 4. Jeod] 
is the reading of SABCDEFG Copt., Lachm., Tisch, Tre- 
gelles; the Receptus, L, Peshito, Vulg., read Xpuwrot. De 
Wette, Tholuck, Philippi, and Hodge contend for the latter. 
The ms. authority decidedly favors the former, and the early 
versions the latter. Polycarp also (Philipp. 6) says zavres det 
mapacTyvat TG Byatt Tov Xpwrov. The phrase Byya tod Xpurrod 
is found in 2 Cor. v. 10; and Jpovos rod viod rod avIpwrov in 
Mat. xxv. 31. The pronunciation of the final judgment is 
the official act of the Son, and not of the Father, Mat. vii. 22, 
23; John v. 22; Acts xvii. 31. 


Ver. 11 proves by quotation from the Old Testament, that 
every one must stand before the judgment-seat of God. 
yeypamrat] in Isa. xlv. 23. The citation is considerably varied 
from the Septuagint. 6 éyd] the Sept. has xar’ euavrod duriw. 
Compare Num. xiv. 21, 28; Deut. xxx. 40. “By my life, 
I asseverate that to,me every knee shall bow.” éfopodoyjoerac 
Tw Jea| the Sept. reads opuetrat waca yAdooa tov Jéov, which 
agrees with the Hebrew. éfouodoyjoera does not mean, here, 
the confession of sin (Chrysost., Theophylact), which would 
require the accusative of the object (Matt. iii. 6; Acts xix, 
18; James v. 16), but the praise of God, as the final judge, 
Rom. xv. 9; Mat. xi. 25; Luke x. 21 (Meyer, Philippi). Com- 
pare Phil. ii, 11, 
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Ver. 12 is an inference (introduced by dpa ov: “ accord- 
ingly then”), for the sake of emphatic repetition, from verses 
4,10,11. The emphatic word is Jeg. Every one owes an 
account to God, not man, and therefore will not be judged 
by man. dece] is the reading of NACEL Tisch. The Re- 
ceptus, with BDFG Lachm., Tregelles, reads érodwce. Com- 
pare Luke xvi. 2; Heb. xiii. 17; 1 Pet. iv. 5. The same 
authorities which support dodacet omit ovv. 


Ver. 13. St. Paul, in the first clause of this verse, founds 
an exhortation to both parties (4AAyAovs), upon the preceding 
statements respecting God as the only judge, and then in 
the last clause passes to a duty of the “strong” toward the 
“ weak;” viz.: not to hinder or injure him in the Christian 
life, by the exercise of personal liberty in regard to the dis- 
puted points. The apostle continues to discuss the subject 
of the right use of Christian liberty, down to verse 23.  xpi- 
vopev| has the same meaning as in verses 4, 10. Though the 
“weak ” in faith has hitherto been represented as the censori- 
ous person, yet crimination naturally leads to recrimination, 
and both the weak and strong are warned. rotro xpivare p.GdXov | 
‘determine this, rather.” xpwety is. here employed, by anta- 
naclasis, in a different sense from its use in the previous 
clause. In the first instance, it signifies, to pass a judicial 
sentence ; in the second, it signifies, to form a moral judg- 
ment, or to prescribe a rule of action for one’s self: to “ de- 
termine,” or “resolve,” as in 1 Cor, ii. 2; vii. 37; 2 Cor. i. 1. 
ro py, etc.] this sentence is made equivalent to a substantive 
by the neuter article, and explains rotro. Compare 2 Cor. ii. 1. 
mpdckoppd| is an obstacle against which the foot of the travel- 
ler strikes. oxdvdadov] is a part of a trap. See comment on 
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xi. 9. The strong in the faith must not, by recklessly fol- 
lowing his own convictions as to what is allowable in dis- 
puted matters, put anything in the path of a fellow disciple 
that will ensnare him, or cause him to stumble and fall. 


Ver. 14 teaches that the strong believer is really in the 
right, so far as the abstract question in dispute is concerned, 
but that this does not authorize him to disregard the con- 
scientious scruples of the weak believer. éreopar év xvpio| 
strengthens oida. St. Paul’s knowledge is an absolutely sure 
conviction, founded upon his communion with Christ. In 
this way, he is “fully persuaded in his own mind” (verse 5). 
xowov| corresponds to the classical BéByAov, “ profane.” It 
denotes what is unclean according to the ceremoniai law, 
Ley. xi. éavrov| is the reading of the Receptus, which is 
supported by RBC Vulg., Tisch. The reading avrov is sup- 
ported by ADEFGL: which is accented dvrod (him), by The- 
odoret (who refers it to Christ), Bengel, Lachm., Tregelles, 
Meyer; and airoi (itself), by Griesbach, Knapp, Matthiz, De 
Wette, Philippi. The first and last are supported by Chry- 
sostom’s explanation, 77 gvce. There is nothing unclean 
per se. It is made so only by a positive statute. Compare 
Mat. xv. 11; Acts x. 14, 15, 28. «i uw] is equivalent to dAda, 
and refers to the whole clause, ovdév kowdy & éavtod (De 
Wette, who cites Mat.-xii. 4; Gal. ii. 16). Meyer, Philippi, 
Fritzsche, and Winer, on the contrary, give it the literal 
meaning of “except,” connecting it with ovde& xowov alone. 
These grammarians explain ¢« py by “nisi,” in Mat. xi. 4; 
Gal. i. 7, 19; 11. 16. AoyLouévw] signifies, as usual in the 
Epistle, to “reckon,” or “account.” ékeivw] is strongly em- 


phatic ; compare Mark vii. 15, 20; 2 Cor. x.18. ‘The dis- 
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tinction between clean and unclean meats is no longer valid. 
So far, the Gentile converts are right. But they should 
remember that those who consider the law of the Old Testa- 
ment on this subject as still binding, cannot with a good 
conscience disregard it. The simiple principle here taught is, 
that it is wrong for any man to violate his own sense of 


duty.” Hodge in loco. 


Ver. 15. «i yap] is the reading of SABCDEFG Vulg., 
Copt., Griesbach, Lachm., Tisch., Tregelles. The Receptus, 
with L Peshito, reads ei dé. Tholuck, Meyer, Lange, Alford, 
Wordsworth, Jowett adopt the first; De Wette, Philippi, 
Hodge prefer the second. The first must be chosen, upon 
diplomatic considerations, though the more difficult of ex- 
planation. Verse 15 may be connected with verse 13: “do 
not put a stumbling block, etc., for, if, on account of meat,” 
etc. This makes verse 14 parenthetical, which is objection- 
able. Or, verse 15 may be connected with the last clause of 
verse 14, by supplying the ellipsis: ‘there is good reason for 
mentioning this exception, for, etc.” (Meyer). The other 
reading is easily explained: “there is nothing unclean of it- 
self, but if, on account of meat, etc.” Bpdpua] the “unclean ” 
meat eaten by the strong believer. Avzetra| 1. is “ filled 
with remorse,” being emboldened to eat against his scruples 
(De Wette, Meyer). 2. is spiritually “injured” (Philippi). 
The latter is favored by the following doAAve, and by the 
classical (not New Testament) use of the word. Bpépari] 
the eating of “unclean” meat, as before. ddAdve] denotes 
the tendency of such a course of action, on the part of the 
strong in faith. Such an example is not helpful and saving, 
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but injurious and destructive. To encourage a fellow disci- 
ple to violate his conscience, and thereby to fill him with 
remorse, will end in his ruin, if persisted in. But it does not 
follow that it will be persisted in. On the contrary, see 
verse 4. See also the comment on xi. 21, 22. Bengel and 
Philippi find in this verse “a dictum probans for the possi- 
bility of apostasy.” améJavev] “do not think more of your 
food, than Christ thought of his life.” Bengel. 


Ver. 16. BraocdypeicIw] “to be evil spoken of.” Com- 
pare ii. 24; 1 Tim. vi. 1; Titus ii. 5; 2 Pet. ii. 2. 16 dyadov| 
1. Your Christian liberty, 1 Cor. x. 29, 30 (Grotius, Calvin, 
Tholuck, Hodge). This makes tuov refer to the “strong” 
alone. 2. The Christian faith, or the gospel (Chrysost., 
Luther, Bengel, Philippi). 3. The Christian church, or the 
kingdom of God, ver. 17 (Meyer). The second or third is 
preferable to the first, because the “evil speaking” is evi- 
dently from outside of the church, and the “ good thing” is 
something belonging to the church as a whole, and not to a 
portion of it. This is also favored, by the reading 7jpov, in- 
stead of ipuav, which is found in DEFG Peshito. St. Paul 
exhorts both the “weak” and the “strong” not to give 
occasion, by their disputes and contentions with one an- 
other, to the heathen world, to speak evil of the Christian 
religion and church. .Compare 1 Cor. x. 32. 


Ver. 17 assigns a motive, introduced by yap, for avoiding 
the reproaches of the world. 1% BacwAeia tod Jeod| This phrase 
is equivalent to 7 Baovdreia, simply; or 4) Bactdr<ia tod Xpiorod, 
Or Tov ovpavev, or Tov ovpavod. As this kingdom has both an 
objective and a subjective side, is both visible and invisible, 
the phrase sometimes denotes: 1. the Christian life in the 
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soul, as in this passage, and 1 Cor. iv. 20; Mat. vi. 33; Luke 
xviii. 21. 2. the Christian church in which it is embodied: 
either in its present earthly form, Mat. xiii. 24-30; xvi. 19; 
or its future heavenly, Mat. vii. 21; 1 Cor. vi. 9; xv. 50; Gal. 
v. 21; Eph. v. 5; or, both together, Mat. iii. 2; vi. 10; Coloss. 
1.13; iv. 11. Bpédors xai roors| the kingdom of God does not 
consist in eating or not eating, drinking or not drinking 
particular things. Christianity is not ceremonialism. Hence, 
they should not, by their disputes about ceremonial observ- 
ances, provoke the reproaches of unbelievers. dcxacoovvy, 
eionvyn, and xapa] are employed, not in the ethical sense of 
uprightness, peace with men, and enjoyment of life as the 
consequence (Chrysost., Grotius, Fritzsche, Meyer), but in 
the dogmatic sense of justification, reconciliation with God, 
and spiritual joy (Calvin, Pareus, Calovius, Riickert, De 
Wette, Tholuck, Philippi, Hodge). This is the use of these 
terms throughout the Epistle, and the adjunct, “in the Holy 
Ghost,” agrees with it. ‘‘ Since the object is, to state in what 
the essence of God’s kingdom consists, no derivative and 
accidental characteristics can be meant, but only those which 
are primary and essential.” Philippi. At the same time, it 
must be remembered that the ethical virtues grow naturally 
and necessarily out of the evangelical d:xatoovvy, and are in- 
separable from it. See the preceding statements, in chapters 
Vi.-viii., respecting the connection between sanctification and 
justification, or of morality with faith. De Wette, conse- 
quently, combines both explanations. év mvevpare dy] is 
connected with xapa only. Compare Acts xiii. 52; Gal. v. 
22; 1 Thess. i. 6. 


Ver. 18 is a confirmation, introduced by yap, of the state- 
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ment in verse 17 respecting the nature of the kingdom of 
God. rovrw] is the reading of NABCDFG, Vulg., Sahidic, 
Coptic, Lachm., Tisch., Tregelles. The Receptus, EL, Pesh- 
ito, read tovros. Some (De Wette, Hodge) refer tovrw to 
mvevpat ayiw, by whose assistance the believer serves Christ. 
Meyer takes it collectively, as referring to the fact stated in 
verse 17, “in accordance with which” the believer serves 
Christ. It is simpler to supply some word like tporw. “he 
who serves Christ in this manner.” The reference of tovras 
would, of course, be to duxarocvvy, eipyvy, and xapa. evapeoros | 
denotes complacency. God takes pleasure in one who serves 
Christ in the evangelical manner described. The legalist is 
not well-pleasing to God, because “whatsoever is not of 
faith is sin” (verse 23). Sdxipos] is “approved of ” by men, 
and thus gives them no occasion to “speak evil of” the 
Christian religion, and the kingdom of God. 


Ver. 19 is an exhortation, in the form of an inference from 
verses 17, 18, to attain the end proposed in verse 16. dpa 
ovv| “accordingly then.”  dux«xwpev| is the reading of CDE 
Receptus ; and duxonev that of NABFGL, Lachm., Tisch. 
The latter is the most strongly supported, but we retain the 
former, because dpa ctv does not agree with the indicative 
(‘accordingly then, we are pursuing.” Lachmann makes it 
an interrogation: “accordingly then, are we pursuing ?”), 
and the vowels w and o are liable to be exchanged by a 
scribe. The term denotes a strenuous pursuit, as in ix. 30, 
31.  oixodouys| the figure denotes establishment and advance 
in the Christian life. Christian character is a structure built 
upon Christ, who is the foundation (1 Cor. iii. 2), and the 
chief corner-stone (Eph. ii. 20). ¢is dAAnAovs| the edification 
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is mutual. The “strong” by his fraternal forbearance final- 
ly leads the “weak” to a better view of Christian liberty, 
and the “weak” by his conscientiousness preserves the 
“strong” from laxity of conscience. 


Ver. 20 is an exhortation to the “strong,” similar to that 
in verse 15. xardAve| to loosen and pull down: the figure of 
the edifice is still retained. €pyov rod Jeot] the edification is 
God’s work. ‘Ye are God’s building,” 1 Cor. iii. 9. The 
reference is not to faith, or any particular grace, but to the 
believer himself: “fratrem, quem deus fecit fidelem.” EHstius. 
mavTa KaJapa| is a repetition of the affirmation that “there is 
nothing unclean of itself,” in verse 14. pév] followed by 
d\Aa denotes a concession with a guarding clause: “It is 
indeed true that all things are clean, but, etc.” Kaxov] i. e., 
70 Katapov éotiv xaxov (Meyer). Other ellipses are, wav 
(Reiche); 76 Bpdya (Grotius); ro éodiev (Riickert); 70 mdvra 
gayeiv (Fritzsche, Philippi). 616 apooxéyparos| the genitive 
of occasion: he who eats contrary to his conscientious con- 
victions, by means of (é.a) the example set by the “strong.” 
This example has previously been denominated a zpooxoppa 
in verse 13. The sentiment is the same as in the last clause 
of verse 14. Some commentators (Grotius, Bengel, De 
Wette, Fritzsche, Hodge) refer 76 éoDiovre to the “ strong.” 
In this case, da mpockdpparos must be taken as an adjective, 
and rendered “ offensively,” or so as to give offence; which 
is not so literal, and is contrary to the context. 


Ver. 21 contains the rule of action for the “strong.” 
xadov] sc. aot éo7t, 1 Cor. ix. 15. py payeiv, etc.] it is noble 
and admirable, to practise entire abstinence, rather than an 
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allowable indulgence that works spiritual evil to a fellow 
Christian. pide év d] i. e. pdt qorety ev G. 1) oKavdadilera 7 
doSevel] are omitted by SAC Peshito, Coptic, Aith., Tisch. ; 
and supported by BDEFGL Vulg., Sahidic, Receptus, 
Lachm., Tregelles. doJevet] is weakened and made hesitat- 
ing, in regard to following his conscientious conviction. 


VER. 22. jv éxes] is the reading of SABC Coptic, Lachm., 
Tisch., Tregelles. ‘The faith which thou hast, have it to 
thyself.” The Receptus DEFGL Vulg., Peshito, Sahidic, 
AEXth., omit mv. This latter may be construed as concessive: 
‘Thou hast faith, have it to thyself” (Luther, Beza, Fritzsche, 
Tholuck); or interrogatively: ‘‘Hast thou faith? have it to 
thyself” (Calvin, Grotius, Eng. Ver., De Wette, Philippi, 
Hodge). iorw] the strong faith of St. Paul, which “ knows 
and is persuaded in the Lord Jesus that there is nothing un- 
clean of itself.” éxe] this faith is not to be given up, but 
firmly held, because it is founded in the true view of the 
case in dispute. xara ceavrov] 1. The “strong” may act in 
accordance with his own convictions in his own private life, 
whenever his example will not be a snare to the ‘‘ weak.” 
2. The “strong” is not ostentatiously to parade his views 
before those whose scruples are different from his own. 
évuriov Tod Jeov] the “strong” when following his own con- 
victions in private, must remember that though a weak 
brother is not present as a spectator, yet God is present. 
This is a salutary check which will prevent Christian liberty 
from becoming licentiousness. paxdpuos, etc.] applies to both 
the “strong” and the “weak” alike. He is to be felicitated 
who has no reason to reproach himself for what he does, 
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whether he eat, or abstain. Happy is he who has a good 
conscience. xpivwy] denotes a condemnatory sentence, as in 
Mat. vii. 1; Luke xix. 22; John iii. 17; viii. 26; Rom. ii. 1, 3. 
Soxtudle.] what he approves of and permits itself to do: 
“agendum eligit,” Estius; “alloweth,” Eng. Ver. Compare 
Leen L-AIOL. XVI, 3 


VER. 23. diaxpiduevos| denotes doubt respecting the right- 
fulness of an act. Compare iv. 20. The reference is rather 
to the “ weak” believer; but not exclusively so. éay| if, in 
spite of his doubt, i. e. xaraxéxperac] the act itself con- 
demns him, before God and his own mind. The rendering 
“damned,” of the English Version, is misleading. It is only 
when persisted in, that such action results in everlasting 
damnation. rc] assigns the reason for the condemnation. 
éx miotews| sc. épaye. Two meanings belong to zioms. 1. 
Justifying faith, such as has been the theme of the Epistle, 
i, 17; iii, 25, 26 et passim (Augustine, Calovius). 2. Moral 
faith, or the conviction of the rectitude of an act (Chrysost., 
Grotius, De Wette). The connection certainly requires 
the latter meaning, because the writer is speaking of the 
necessity of a “full assurance” of the correctness of the 
course pursued. Vacillation and doubt are forbidden. But 
since this clear conviction is impossible without faith in 
Christ, the second meaning must be combined with the first. 
‘Faith, here, is the firm assurance proceeding from justify- 
ing faith in Christ.” Philippi. ‘Faith, here, is faith in Christ, 
so far as it brings moral confidence in regard to the right 
course of action in a given case.” Meyer. ‘The word faith, 
is to be taken, here, for a fixed persuasion of the mind, or 
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a firm assurance, yet not that of any kind, but that which is 
derived from the truth of God.” Calvin. ‘ Innuitur ergo 
ipsa fides, qua fideles censentur, conscientiam informans et 
confirmans ; partim fundamentum, partim norma rectz acti- 
onis.” Bengel. 6&8] is transitive: “now.” Yet, the senti- 
ment introduced by it is intended to be corroborative of the 
preceding statement ; and hence, as De Wette suggests, yap 
would have been proper. ictews| has the same meaning as 
in the preceding sentence. Augustine founded his proposi- 
tion: ‘omnis infidelium vita peccatum est,” upon this clause. 
‘If every action is sin, which does not proceed from the as- 
surance that it is well-pleasing to God, and such assurance 
itself can only be the result of evangelical faith, it follows 
that every action is sin that has not such faith as its ultimate 
source.” Philippi. The explanation: ‘‘ Whatever we do which 
we are not sure is right, is wrong” (Hodge), does not exhaust 
the meaning of this important dictum of St. Paul. 
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Tuis chapter, down to verse 13, continues the subject of 
the preceding chapter. Hence Lachmann arranges xv. 1-13 
as a part of chapter xiv. Even if this arrangement is 
adopted, a new paragraph begins here. 


Ver. 1. dé] is transitive: “now.” At the same time, 
the sentiment is inferential in respect to the preceding, as 
the English Version, “we then,” etc., implies. jpets] the 
Apostle reckons himself with the “strong,” whose views he 
shared, xiv. 14, 20. doJSevjpata] the “infirmities” meant, are 
the scruples respecting clean and unclean meats, sacrificial 
flesh, and libation-wine. Bacralev] to bear, in the sense of 
forbear: to tolerate. Compare Gal. vi. 2, 5. éavrots dpéoxeww | 
self-gratification is the contrary of self-denial, which is the 
leading trait in the Christian religion, Mat.x.37-39; xvii. 24. 


VER. 2. 76 dyaJov] what is spiritually useful and beneficial. 
Compare 70 ovpdépov, 1 Cor. x. 33. The “pleasure” is not 
to be of any kind whatever, but only that which is profitable. 
mpos| “ with a view to,” as in iii. 26. oixodouny] see comment 


on xiv. 19. 


Ver. 3 assigns the reason for the preceding exhortation. 
kat] “even” Christ, etc. Xpurrds odx, etc.| Compare 2 Cor. 
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viii, 9; Eph. v. 25; Phil. ii. 5 sq.: 1 Pet. ii. 21; Heb. xii. 2, 
where Christ is presented as an example of living for others, 
and not for himself. dAAa] requires no supplementary word, 
like éyévero, or éxoinoe (Grotius). Christ is introduced di- 
rectly, as speaking the words of the Psalm (Meyer, Philippi). 
The quotation is literal from the Septuagint of Ps. Ixix. 9. 
The psalm is Messianic, and verses 22, 23, have been quoted 
in xi. 9.10. See the comment. dévedifovrwv oe] Christ, by re- 
ceiving upon himself the revilings of God’s enemies, proved 
that he did not live for self-gratification. 


Ver. 4 evinces the propriety of the preceding quotation. 
mpoeypdpy] refers to the Messianic matter of the Old Testa- 
ment, like zpoeryyyeiAaro in i. 2. B reads éypady, here, and 
inserts wdvra after it. juerépav| us Christians. didacxadiav] 
denotes a union of instruction and admonition. éypagy] is 
the reading of NBCDEFG Peshito, Vulg., Copt., Ath., 
Lachm., Tisch., Tregelles. The Receptus AL read zpoeypd¢y. 
iva| denotes the end for which the Scriptures were given. 
tropovys and mapaxAjcews| are both to be connected with 
ypapov. the power to endure temptation and afflictions 
(comment on v. 3), and spiritual comfort (comment on i. 12), 
are produced by the knowledge of the divine word. da] 
before THs mapaxAncews is the reading of SABCL Peshito, 
Axth., Griesbach, Lachm., Tisch., Tregelles. It is omitted 
by DEFG Vulg., Copt., Receptus. ry éAida] the article 
denotes the well-known Christian hope of future blessedness. 
Compare v. 2. €xwpev] not, ‘to hold on upon” (Beza), but, 
“to have,” or “ possess” (De Wette, Meyer, Philippi). éd- 
aida is subjective, as in Acts xxiv. 15; 2 Cor. x. 15; Eph. ii. 
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12; 1 Thess. iv. 13; 1 John iii. 3. The effect of the patience 
and comfort derived from the Scriptures is a cheering per- 
sonal hope of eternal life. 


Ver. 5, together with verse 6, continues the subject, but 
in the form of a prayer to God. 8] is transitive: “now.” 
Jeds THs, etc.] God is the author and source of patience and 
consolation; the Scriptures are the instrument which he em- 
ploys. Compare Jes rijs éAridos, xv. 13; and I<ds tHs cipyvys, 
xv. 33; Phil. iv. 9; 1 Thess. v. 23; Heb. xiii. 20. day] is the 
Hellenistic form, instead of the Attic dofy. Compare 2 Tim. i. 
16,18. The strong and steady unanimity spoken of is a gift 
of God. 76 airé dpovety] Compare xii. 16; Phil. ii. 2. “ Unanim- 
ity in doctrine is not meant, here, but in feeling and action. 
Common patience and common consolation, in common tribu- 
lations, are the source and cement of unity, especially when 
the tribulation consists in reviling and persecution on the 
part of God’s enemies (verse 3), which is a summons to 
God’s friends, to stand together all the more firmly.” Phil- 
ippi. «ara Xpiordv| according to the will (not the example) 
of Christ, like xara Sov, viii. 27. The oneness of his people 
was a strong desire of Christ, John xvii. 21-23. 


Ver. 6. va] denotes the end intended by this unanimity, 
viz.: God’s praise and glory. éuodvpaddv] unanimously, and 
in a body, Acts. i. 14. év évi ordépari| is the outward expres- 
sion of éuoIvpaddv. Oneness of feeling and purpose results 
in oneness of speech. ov Jedv Kal marépa tov kupiov, etc. | 
Compare 2 Cor. i. 3; xi. 31; Eph. i. 3; Coloss.i, 3; 1 Pet. 1. 
3. ‘In all these passages, rod xvpiov belongs only to warp, 


& 
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and not to Seds, as is shown by.the passages in which God is 
described as 6 Seds xai awarnp, without the addition of the 
genitive Tod Kupiov yoy "Incod Xpiorod, 1 Cor. xv. 24; Eph. v. 
20; Coloss. iii, 17; James i. 275 ii. 9. The praise is first of 
all defined as a Sogafew tov Sedov, the standing designation 
(Mat. ix. 8; Mark ii. 12; Luke ii. 20; v. 25, 26; vil. 16; xii. 
13; Acts iv. 213 xi. 18; xxi. 20; Rom. i. 21; xv. 9; 1 Cor. 
Wil 205.2. Cory ix:.13.3,Gal. 1724; LPetei 225 avi 0G); 
and this God is then more precisely defined as Father of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. He is praised first of all as God in the 
abstract, and then as Father of Jesus Christ, in which char- 
acter he has bestowed on men all benefits that call for praise. 
So Theodoret: #udv Jedv exddAewe Tov Jedv, TOD dé Kupiov marépa. 
On the other hand, the application of rot kupiov “Incod Xpurrov 
to Jedv and rareépa together appears utterly without reason, 
because it is not easy to see why God should be praised 
directly and simply as the God of Jesus Christ, John xx. 17; 
Eph. i. 17; Heb. i. 9. But when the Father of the Lord 
Jesus Christ is praised, indirectly the Son, this Lord Jesus 
Christ himself, is praised as well, and that with one mind, 
since he is the one Lord of all, x. 12; xiv. 6-9.” Philippi in 
loco. Meyer agrees with this interpretation, and observes: 
“It ought not to have been objected to this interpretation, 
that the form of expression in this case must either have 
been tov Jedv judy Kat rarépa “Incod Xpuorod, or else tov Jedv Tov 
warépa ‘Inood Xporov, Kither of these would be the expression 
of another idea. But as St. Paul has here expressed himself, 
rov binds the conceptions of God and Futher of Christ in 
unity.” This interpretation is adopted, also, by the English 
Version, De Wette, Stuart. The other interpretation is sup- 
ported by Grotius, Bengel, Riickert, Fritzsche. Tholuck, 
Hodge, and Alford, are undecided. 


Ver, 7. d0] “on which account,” viz.: in order that this 


a 
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unanimous praise may be rendered. mpocdAapBdverSe] re- 
ceive to your affectionate fellowship, as in xiv. 1. dAAyAous] 
the exhortation is addressed both to the “strong” and the 
“weak.” xadws 6 Xpurrds| if Christ could welcome you to his 
communion, you, surely, can welcome each other to your own 
communion, wtpas| is the reading of SACEFGL Peshito, 
Vulg., Copt., Ath., Lachm., Tisch., Tregelles. The Receptus, 
with BD, reads nas. eis dofay rod Jeod] is best connected 
with Xpicros mpoceAaBero, as the nearer antecedent, and on 
account of the contents of verses 8, 9. Christ received you 
Jews and Gentiles, in order that the veracity and mercy of 
God might be honored, and in this way God be glorified. 


Ver. 8 explains how Christ “received” them. Aé€ywo] “I 
wish to say,” i. e., “I mean:” a common way, in St. Paul’s 
writings, of beginning an explanation. Compare 1 Cor. 1. 
12; Gal. v.16. yap] is the reading of RABCDEFG Vulg., 
Copt., Griesb., Lachm., Tisch., Tregelles. It has the signifi- 
cation “namely,” as in Mat. i. 18 (Receptus). The Recep- 
tus, with L Peshito, reads de. Xpurdv] is the reading of 
SABC Copt., Hth., Lachm., Tisch. The Receptus Peshito, 
DEFG read “Incotv Xpiorov. yevéeoIa] is the reading of 
BCDFG Lachm., Tregelles. Tischendorf, with NAEL, reads 
yeyenoa. Sidxovov reprtropys| Christ became a servant of the 
circumcised Jews, in condescending to become their Messiah 
and Saviour. Compare Mat. xx. 28. eptrouiy denotes the 
circumcised, as opposed to ra éIvy, in verse 9. Compare ill. 
26; iv. 12; Gal. ii. 7; Eph. ii. 11. twép dAyJeias] in behalf 
of God’s veracity. «is 7d BeBardoa, etc.] in fulfilling, by his 
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incarnation, God’s promise to the patriarchs respecting the 
“Seed of the Woman,” Christ established the divine truth- 
fulness. Compare Luke i. 55; Acts iii. 25; Rom. ix. 4; Gal. 
lil. 8. 

Ver. 9. 7a 5& édvy dd€aca:] 1. depends upon A€yw- “I mean, 
that the Gentiles have praised,” by their conversion, i. e. 
(De Wette, Rickert); or should praise (Calvin, Grotius, 
Tholuck, Philippi); or praise (Vulgate, Luther, Fritzsche, 
Hodge). 2. is co-ordinate with BeBadoat and depends upon 
eis 70; “in order that the Gentiles might praise,” etc. (Eng. 
Ver., Meyer). The last is preferable. imép] = wept: “in 
respect to,” or “for.” yéypamrrat] in Ps. xviii. 49, according 
to the Sept. 6a rodro| belongs to the quotation, and does 
not refer back to the preceding statement. _éfouodoyjoopat | 
signifies “‘to praise,” as in xiv. 11. The original speaker is 
David, who is the type of Christ, who promises to glorify 
God among the Gentiles. 


Ver. 10. zadw] in another passage, viz.: Deut. xxxii. 43, 
according to the Sept. The Hebrew reads: “ Rejoice O ye 
nations, his people.” A¢ye:] sc. 7 ypady, suggested by yéypar- 
Tat, verse 9. 


Vur. IL. wadw Aé€yer] is the reading of Lachmann, with 
BDEFG Peshito. Tischendorf, with NACL Vulgate, omits 
Aéyer. exawerdrwcay| is supported by NABCDE Lachm., 
Tisch., Tregelles. The Receptus FGL read érawécere. The 
term is stronger in meaning than aivetre; “laud him” (Eng. 
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Ver.). The citation is from Ps. exvii. 1, according to the 
Septuagint, which agrees with the Hebrew. 


Ver. 12. “Hoaios Aéye] in xi. 10. St. Paul follows the 
Sept. The Hebrew reads: “ And in that day shall be a root 
of Jesse, which stands for a banner to the nations; unto it 
shall the Gentiles turn.” fia rod "Ieooai] Rev. v. 5; xxii. 16; 
Isa. xi. 1. Christ is a shoot from the stock of David; the 
royal stock itself having been cut down. éz'| denotes re- 
cumbency and rest upon. éAmodcw] “ Hope in Christ, is a 
proof of Christ’s divinity.” Calvin. ‘Previously, the Gen- 
tiles were without hope, Eph. 11.12.” Bengel. 


Ver. 13 concludes the section with an invocation, similar 
to that in verse 5. 4] is transitive: “now.” éAmidos] God 
is the God of hope, as he is of patience and consolation (verse 
5). maoys| is anarthrous, to denote all possible kinds of joy 
and peace. The reading in the text is supported by SACDEL 
Lachm., Tisch., Tregelles. BFG read mAnpodopjoa ipas ev 
maon xXapa Kai eipyry, ev TO TMoTEVEW twas év TH éAmids, ete. 
morevev] faith is the source of joy and peace. év dvvaue] 
denotes the element in which, and the energy by which: “in 
and by.” See oni. 24. 


Ver. 14 begins a statement of the reason why St. Paul 
writes to the Roman church, viz.: because it is composed 
chiefly of Gentiles, and he has been appointed to preach 
chiefly to the Gentiles. méreopa:] denotes strong convic- 
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tion, as in viii. 88; xiv. 14. Notwithstanding the earnest 
exhortation to duty, which might look as if he doubted their 
Christian character, he nevertheless has confidence in them. 
d€] is not transitive (Meyer), but adversative. ‘ But, al- 
though I have thus admonished you, I am convinced,” ete. 
Kal avros éyw| “I myself also:” the same person who has 
exhorted them. «ai airoi] “ You yourselves, also:” spon- 
taneously, without being exhorted. déyadwovvys| kindness, 
or good-will, so as to be conciliatory toward each other. 
yvwoews| knowledge of Christian truth, particularly respect- 
ing the universality of the gospel. NB Tisch. read tis yvo- 
cews. vovderety| fraternal admonition is meant, Acts xx. 31; 
1 Cor. iv. 14. 


Ver. 15. toApnpérepov| this adjective is used adverbially: 
“more boldly” than was to be expected, considering my 
confidence in your good spirit, and insight of truth. AB 
read roAunporépws. de] is adversative: “however.” tiv] is 
followed by ddeAgot, in DEFGL Peshito, Vulg., Receptus. 
a6 pépous| 1. qualifies rohuyporepov : “ somewhat too boldly ” 
(Peshito, Grotius, Hodge). 2. qualifies épapa: “TI have 
written boldly, in places:” e. g., xii. 2; xiii. 11 sq.; xiv. (De 
Wette, Meyer, Lange, Philippi). The latter is preferable. 
“The boldness consists in having exhorted them as if they 
were his own church, although he was not the founder.” 
Lange. éravayipvyckwv| “reminding you again.” The apos- 
tle does not assume that he is teaching them what they were 
totally ignorant of, but is reiterating what they already 
know. This refers to those passages in the epistle that re- 
late to their duties toward God, society, and the church; 
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and not to those new revelations of truth which he makes in 
this epistle. dia ryv xapw, etc.] gives the reason for the 
action mentioned in the sentence roAunpdrepov . . spas. 
xapw| is the grace of the apostolate, i. 5. 


Ver. 16. eis ro efvat . . évm] specifies the purpose for 
which the apostolical grace was given him. eis é9vy| “with 
reference” to the Gentiles. tepovpyotvra] 1. ministering as a 
priest. The apostle discharged a priestly function in refer- 
ence to the gospel, in preaching it. The gospel was, meta- 
phorically, an oblation (Luther, Erasmus, Tholuck, Meyer). 
2. Consecrating the gospel (Aug., Calvin). 3. Being em- 
ployed in the gospel: operans evangelii (Beza, Pareus). The 
first is preferable, because evayyéAuov = evayyeACeodor, as in 
i. 1; xv.19. ta yénrar 7 mpoodpopa, etc.| denotes the pur- 
pose of this discharge of a priestly function. “It is the 
priesthood of the Christian pastor, to sacrifice men, as it 
were, to God, by bringing them to obey the gospel; and 
not, as the Papists vaunt, by offering up Christ to reconcile 
men to God. Paul does not give, here, the name of priest 
to the pastors of the Church as a perpetual title, but employs 
the term metaphorically, in order to set forth the honor of 
the ministry.” Calvin. édvav] genitive of apposition: the 
Gentiles themselves are the offering. év mvevpatt] the offer- 
ing has no value, except through the sanctification of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Ver. 1%. ov] draws an inference from verses 15, 16. tv 


xavynow] the glory which I have; my glorying, John v. 34, 
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Xpuords 80 euod eis draxony eIvav, Noyp Kal épyo, év 
36; Rom. iii. 2%. The article is omitted by the Receptus 
SAL; is supported by BCDEFG Lachm., Tisch., Tregelles. & 
Xpicrd] the glorying is not in himself per se, but in himself 
as in Christ, viii. 1; 1 Cor. xv. 31. 7a mpds Tov Sedv] sc, Kata: 
in respect to things that have a view, or reference, to the 
kingdom and cause of God, on earth. 


Ver. 18 proceeds to explain what the writer means, by 
saying that he has a reason for glorying. yap] introduces 
the explanation. od rodAyjow] “I will never be so presum- 
ing;” there is a reference to toAynporepor, in verse 15, Aadeiv] 
not in the bad sense, ‘‘to prate about,” but, simply, ‘‘to say ” 
or “state.” ov xarepyacaro] “has not accomplished.” These 
are the emphatic words in the sentence (Meyer, Philippi), 
and not Xpu7ds (Theodoret, Olsh., Fritzsche, Tholuck, 
Hodge). The negative is put for the positive: “I speak of 
what Christ has actually accomplished through me.” Glory- 
ing in his official labors has a good ground, for he has had 
real success. eis izaxonv] “in order to produce obedience.” 
Compare i. 5. Adyw kat éoyw] denotes the instrumentalities 
employed by the apostle, Acts vii. 22; 2 Cor. x. 11. 


VER. 19. oypetwy kai reparwy| refer to épy, in verse 18. 
The genitive denotes an emanating source: an awakening 
impression proceeded from the miracles. For the miracles 
wrought by St. Paul, see Acts xiv. 3; xv. 12; xvi. 16 sq.; 
xix. 11 sq.; xx. 10 sq.; 2 Cor. xii. 12. “ oypeta xal répara are 
miraculous, divine operations in the world of physical nature, 
appointed by God as signs of higher relations, in order to 
excite the attention of men,” Philippi. The latter term is a 
more precise definition of the former, when the two are em- 
ployed together, év duvduer tvevparos| is to be referred, not to 
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duvape cnpeiwv, but to katepyagato Xpuotos . . Adyw Kal épyw. 
Compare 1 Cor. ii. 4. dyiov] is the reading of ACDEFG 
Vulg., Copt., Griesb., Lachm., Tregelles. The Receptus, 
SL, Peshito, Zith., Tisch., read Jeod. Breads rvevuaros only. 
Gore, etc.] mentions the result of the working of Christ in 
him. dz ‘Tepovoadyp] St. Paul labored three years in Damas- 
cus and Arabia (Acts ix. 20 sq.; Gal. i. 17 sq.), before he 
appeared in Jerusalem; but as these were disciplinary and 
preparatory, he reckons from Jerusalem as the starting-point 
of his apostolic work. It was here that he joined the apos- 
tolic college, Acts. ix. 28, 29; xxii. 18. kal KixAw] se. ris 
Iepovcadyjp. Compare Mark iii. 34; vi. 36; Luke ix. 12. 1. 
The circuit or vicinity: not the immediate neighborhood, 
which would be trivial to mention, but Arabia, Syria, and 
Cilicia (Gal. i. 21; Acts ix. 30; xi. 25 sq.), constituting a 
circle of which Jerusalem was the centre (De Wette, Meyer, 
Philippi, Alford). 2. An arc of a circle described by start- 
ing from Jerusalem across Syria, Asia Minor, Troas, Macedo- 
nia, and Greece, as far as Illyria (Chrysost., Theodoret, Theo- 
phylact, Flacius). The latter, says Philippi, would be too 
ostentatious. péxpe Tod “TAAvpixod] St. Paul begins at Jerusa- 
lem, the south-east terminus a quo, and goes to Illyria, the 
north-west terminus ad quem. [Illyria was the division line 
between the Eastern and Western Roman Empire. Meyer 
and Philippi regard Illyria as not merely the point which the 
apostle reached in his missionary labors,-but as one of the 
countries, not enumerated in Acts, in which he preached the 
gospel. “This preaching probably happened during the 
journey mentioned in Acts xx. 1-3.” Philippi. weAnpwxévac] 
“have fulfilled [the work of preaching] the gospel:” ‘have 
fully preached the gospel,” Eng. Ver. Compare Coloss. i. 25. 
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eiayyeAuov is equivalent to evayyeAileoSa, as in i. 1. The 
apostle had completely discharged his apostolic function of 
introducing Christianity into these countries, and founding 
churches. He does not mean that there was no more work 
to be done in these regions by preachers of the gospel. 
“He has completely spread the Gospel.” Lange. 


Ver. 20 states the principle adopted by St. Paul in his 
apostolic labor. ovrws dé] “‘ But, in such a manner.” quAotu- 
povpevov] is the reading of SACEL Peshito, Receptus, Tisch. ; 
prorpotpa is that of BDFG Lachm., Tregelles. The word 
literally signifies, “‘to pursue zealously, so as to obtain 
honor thereby.” It was a point of honor, with St. Paul 
(Meyer). Such a motive, however, is foreign to the apostle, 
and only the general notion of earnest endeavor is meant, as 
in 2 Cor. v. 9; 1 Thess. iv. 11. If the participial form is 
adopted, it depends upon wore pe . . memAnpwxevar: “ but en- 
deavoring earnestly to preach the gospel, in such a manner,” 
etc. ovx d7ov, etc.| explains otrws, negatively.  dvoydcdn] 
not, “called upon,” or “‘ worshipped,” but ‘‘ known,” simply. 
The reference is to heathen, or utterly unevangelized regions. 
St. Paul does not mean to say that he would never labor to 
instruct and edify existing churches, by “imparting some 
spiritual gift” to them (i. 11). This very letter to the Ro- 
man church proves the contrary. But he never would select 
as a field for the founding of new churches one that had 
already been occupied by another apostle. éAdrprov] “ be- 
longing to another person,” 2 Cor. x. 15. 


Ver. 21. adda] introduces the positive explanation of otrus. 
yéyparrat]| in Isa. lii. 15: quoted literally from the Septuagint, 
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which agrees substantially with the Hebrew. The subject, 
in the original connection, is the Gentile nations, or the 
Gentile nations and kings together. epi atrod] is an addi- 
tion by the LXX., referring to “my servant,” in Isa. li. 13. 
axnxoacw]| sc. Td evayyéAvov, ‘suggested by evayyediler Jar, in 
verse 20, and dvayyéAy, in verse 21. 


VeER. 22 begins to describe the plan of his present jour- 
ney. 6w] “for this reason,” viz.: because he had been oc- 
cupied in preaching the gospel in unevangelized regions. 
Ta mwoAAa| is the reading of NACL Vulg., Receptus, Tisch., 
Tregelles. Lachmann, with BDEFG, reads wodddxs. The 
meaning is: “in most cases,” “for the most part.” This was 
not the sole reason (compare 1 Thess. 11. 18), but the principal 
one. 


VER. 23. rérov] “scope,” or opportunity for apostolic labor 
in founding new churches. Compare xii. 19. KAipaor] “re- 
gions,” or “districts;” namely, from Jerusalem to Illyria, 
verse 19. Compare 2 Cor. xi. 10; Gat. i. 21. oAdGy is sup- 
ported by RADEFGL, Receptus, Tisch.; ixavav is the read- 
ing of BC Lachm. 


Ver. 24. ds av] (L Recept., ds av): “ whensoever.” Szaviay] 
the Greek Iberia, and Latin Hispania. It was a Roman 
province, with many Jewish residents, and thus well adapted 
for evangelistic work. That St. Paul executed his purpose 
to.go to Spain, is affirmed by those who maintain the tradi- 
tional view of a second Roman imprisonment, and denied by 
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those who, like -Wieseler, reject this. After Saviav, the Re- 
ceptus, with L, inserts éAevoopat tpds twas; which is omitted 
by SABCDEFG Peshito, Vulg., Copt., Aith., Griesbach, 
Mill, Lachm., Knapp, Tisch., Tregelles. Such a preponder- 
ance of manuscript and editorial authority makes it necessary 
to reject the clause, although it renders the construction very 
difficult. yap] is supported by NABCDEL Copt., Receptus, 
Lachm., Tisch., Tregelles; and omitted by FG Peshito, Aith., 
Griesbach. The weight of authority requires its adoption, 
though it still more complicates the structure, if éAevrouat 
etc, is rejected. We adopt Lachmann’s punctuation and 
parenthesis, as on the whole dealing best with the difficulties 
in the case. Tischendorf places a colon after Szaviav, dta- 
mopevopevos| The Apostle intended no long stay, but only a 
rapid passage through the city of Rome, because the Chris- 
tian church was already established there. it¢'] is the read- 
ing of NACL Receptus, Tisch., Tregelles; af’ (“from your 
city”) is the reading of BDEFG Lachmann. The first agrees 
best with other passages in which the persons who escort the 
apostle are spoken of. Compare Acts xy. 3; 2 Cor. i. 16. 
éxet| instead of éxetoe. ‘“ After verbs of motion, the adverb 
of rest expresses the object of the motion. To be escorted 
thither, in order to be there, Compare John xi. 8.” Philippi. 
do pépovs] “in some degree:” non quantum vellem. sed 
quantum licebit. Grotius. tyéav éurdno30] spiritually filled, 
or satisfied, by personal intercourse. It is the same as the 
‘comforting together by mutual faith,” in i. 12. 


Ver. 25, in Lachmann’s arrangement, is closely connected 
with the first clause of verse 24: the vi 8 of verse 23 being 
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resumed in verse 25. The writer does not finish what he in- 
tended to say when he began the sentence, “‘ Whenever I go 
into Spain.” He first interrupts himself by the thought ex- 
pressed in the parenthesis, and then, instead of returning to 
the sentence and completing it, adds, ‘“ But now I am [not 
going to Spain but] going to Jerusalem,” etc. «is ‘Iepovca- 
Ajp| This was the apostle’s fifth journey to Jerusalem, Acts 
xxi. 15,17. The first journey is mentioned in Acts ix; the 
second, in xi, 30; the third, in xv.; the fourth, in xviii, 21. 
diaxovav] the service consisted first, in taking up the collec- 
tion, and then, in conveying it to the poor brethren at Jeru- 
salem. The present tense denotes the present continuance 
of the service. Respecting this collection, see Acts xxiv. 17; 


1 Cor. xvi. 3; 2 Cor. ix. 1, 2. 


Vzr. 26 gives the reason, introduced by yap, why he has 
to render this service. «vddxycav] (nidoxnoav, NB Tisch.). 
Compare Luke xii. 32; Rom. x. 1; 1 Cor. i, 21; Gal. i. 15. 
kowwviav] literally, communion, or fellowship. As a charit- 
able gift, is an expression of this, the word came to have the 
technical signification of “contribution.”  mrwxovs . . év ‘Te- 
povsadnp.| the church at Jerusalem was particularly needy, as 
the wealth and culture of the Jews at the national centre 
was antagonistic to Christianity. 


VER. 27. cidcxnoav] (nidoxyoay, SA Tisch.) is repeated, in 
order to add the remark, that this voluntary resolve was at 
the same time the discharge of a Christian obligation. vev- 
parixois aitav] the blessings of the gospel had passed from 
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the mother-church at Jerusalem to the Gentiles. capxcxots] 
material good. The higher spiritual gift demands, certainly, 
the smaller temporal gift, in return. Compare 1 Cor. ix. 11. 


VeER. 28. rotro] this business of “‘ministering.” o¢paywd- 
pevos] not literally: ‘‘ having carried the money sealed” (Eras- 
mus, Calvin), or, “having assured them by letter and seal, 
as to the delivery of the money” (Michaelis); but figurative- 
ly: “having put them in secure possession.” Compare the 
English “consign,” from consignare. d7eevcouar| namely, 
from Jerusalem. 6&0 tuav| through your city, 2 Cor. i. 16. 


VER. 29. oida] expresses strong conviction. év] “ endowed 
with,” or “full of.” Compare év Avry, in 2 Cor. ii. 1. eddAo- 
yias] is followed by rod evayyediov rod, in L Peshito, Vulgate, 
Receptus. These words are omitted by NABCDEFG Copt., 
A&th., Lachm., Tisch., Tregelles. 


Ver. 30. St. Paul now asks the prayers of the Roman 
brethren, with reference to his impending journey: a fre- 
quent request of his, 2 Cor. i. 11; Phil. i. 19; Philemon 22. 
6.4] denotes the motive. Compare xii. 1. éydzys] is sub- 
jective: the love wrought in the believer by the Holy Spirit, 
Gal. v. 22. “He appeals not only to their love of Christ, 
but to their love for himself, as a fellow Christian.” Hodge. 
cwaywvicacdai] prayer is a struggle (a@yév) with God (Gen. 
Xxxil, 24 sq.), and against inward and outward spiritual foes 
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(Luke xiii. 24). Compare Coloss. i. 29; ii. 1; iv. 12. zpos 
TOV Sedov | is connected with zpocevyais. 


Ver. 31. wa] denotes the object of the prayer. pvcIa 
do tav arevJowvrwy| the Jews were unbelievers in the gospel 
(and thus disobedient to God), and bitter opponents of St. 
Paul as the preacher of the gospel. For instances, see Acts 
xiv. 2; xxi. 27; 2 Cor. xi. 24. xai] is followed by ta, only 
in the Receptus EL. daxovia] is the reading of NACEL 
Peshito, Copt., Aith., Recept., Tisch., Tregelles; dwpodopia is 
the reading of BDFG Lachm, The former agrees best with 
duaxovav, in verse 25. is| denotes the destination of the 
“ministry.” This is the reading of RACE Recept., Tisch- 
endorf. Lachmann, with BDFG, reads év. etrpdadexros| The 
Acts of the Apostles and the Epistle to the Galatians show 
that, owing to Judaistic prejudices, there was some jealousy 
toward the apostle to the Gentiles, in the church at Jerusa- 
lem. St. Paul desires to have this removed, so that his ser- 
vice shall be “entirely acceptable.” dyios] notwithstanding 
their jealousy of him, he recognizes them as fellow-believers, 
and denominates them “saints.” 


Ver. 32. iva] denotes the final aim of the prayer, viz.: 
that he might have a prosperous meeting with the Roman 
church. The prayer, in this particular, was not granted, for 
he went to Rome as a prisoner, Acts xxiii. 11; xxviii. 14, 16. 
€Jov] is the reading of NAC, Copt., Lachm., Tisch. The 
Receptus, DEFGL, Peshito, Vulgate, Ath., read AIw, Jeod] 
is found in ACL, Peshito, Vulgate, Copt., Receptus, Tischen- 
dorf. Lachmann, with B, reads xupiov ‘Incod. & reads “Inoot 
Xpwrot, DEFG read Xpwrod “Iycot. St. Paul elsewhere em- 
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ploys Jeod in connection with JéAnua. Compare i. 10; 1 Cor. i. 
1; iv. 19; 2 Cor. i, 1; viii. 5; Eph. i. 1; Coloss. i. 1; 2 Tim, i. 1. 
This would be the only instance of the phrase, “by the will 
of Christ.” ovvavaraicwpyat tiv] ‘That I may be refreshed 
together with you.” The word literally means, “to obtain a 
rest.” Spiritual rest and refreshment is meant, as in 1 Cor. 
xvi, 18; 2 Cor. vii. 18. These words are found in NACL, 
Receptus, Lachm. (1st ed.), Tischendorf. B and Lachm. (2d 
ed.) omit them. DE read dvayvéw pe? tucv. FG read dvayxo 
pe? ipav. If Iw is adopted, cai must be supplied before 


TDVVAVATAVTWLLAL. 


Ver. 33 is a common formula of invocation, often em- 
ployed by St. Paul. Compare xvi. 20; 2 Cor, xiii, 11; Phil. 
iv. 9; 1 Thess. v. 23; 2 Thess, ili. 16; Heb. xiii. 20.  «ipyvys] 
refers, not to the differences among the Roman brethren 
(Grotius, Calvin), nor to his own conflicts (Meyer); but to 
Christian peace, simply (Philippi). dyyv] is found in 
SBCDEL, Peshito, Vulgate, Copt., Ath., Recept., Tisch. 
It is omitted in AFG, and bracketted by Lachmann and 
Tregelles. 


CHAPTER XVI 
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Tuts chapter is composed chiefly of St. Paul’s salutations 
(verses 3-16), and those of his companions (verses 22-24). 


Ver. 1. cwiornu] “I recommend,” 2 Cor. v. 12; x. 12, 18. 
She is both introduced to them, and commended to their 
affectionate reception. ®oiByv] from Phoebus (Apollo), which 
is found as a proper name in Martial, iii. 89. Phoebe is found 
in Suetonius (Augustus, 65). The original idolatrous refer- 
ence of the name had disappeared, like that of the days of 
the English week, and hence Christians made no change in 
their names in such cases. ddeApyv] she is first recommended 
as a fellow-believer. S¢déxovov] owing to the rigid separation 
of the sexes, females in the early church performed the duties 
of the diaconate, in caring for the sick, poor, and strangers, 
of the female portion of the church. Pliny, in his celebrated 
epistle (x. 97), alludes to “duz ancillze que ministre diceban- 
tur.” Phoebe was probably a widow; because, according to 
Greek manners, she could not have been mentioned as acting 
in the independent manner described, if either her husband 
had been living, or she had been unmarried. Conybeare. 
Kerypeais] the eastern port of Corinth, about seventy stadia 
distant. Compare Acts xviii. 18. 


VER. 2. zpoodeéyoI<] denotes fraternal reception, like zpoc- 
Aap Bdveorde, in xiv. 1; xv. 7%. dflws trav dyiwy] either, “as it 
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becomes saints to receive saints,” or “‘as saints should be re- 
ceived.” The first is preferable with reference to év kupiv. 
mapactyre, etc.] “assist her,” etc. This may refer, either to 
official business for the church, or to some personal business 
of her own. airy] “she herself” (not atry, “this one”). 
This accentuation of Bengel, Lachmann, and Tischendorf, 
suggests more strongly the motive for the assistance. Com- 
pare 1 Cor. xvi. 10; Phil. ii. 29 sq. mpoordris| is not used 
technically here of an office, as cai €uov atrod shows; but in 
the sense of a succorer, or benefactor. See the explanation 
of mpotorapevos, in xii. 8. 


Ver. 3. Ipicxav] (2 Tim. iv. 19) is the reading of 
RABCDEFG, Vulg., Copt., Bengel, Griesbach, Knapp, 
Lachm., Tisch., Tregelles. The Receptus, Peshito, Ath., 
have IIpicxAAavy (Acts xviii. 2), which is the diminutive of 
IIpioxay, like Livia and Livilla, Drusa and Drusilla. From 
Acts xviii. 2 sq., 18, 26; 1 Cor. xvi. 19; Rom. xvi. 3; 2 Tim. 
iv. 19, it appears that Aquila was a native of Pontus, and 
was driven, with his wife, by the persecution of the Jews by 
Claudius, from Rome to Corinth, whence he emigrated to 
Ephesus, and thence to Rome again, and finally to Ephesus 
again. ovvepyovs| a deaconess is a ‘fellow laborer” with an 
apostle. That the labor included religious teaching, as well 
as merely diaconal service, is proved by Acts xviii. 26. 


Ver. 4. tpdxnAov trédnxav] sc. trd tov cidypov. This is to 
be taken figuratively, in the sense of exposure to great peril 
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for the purpose of preserving the apostle’s life. This may 
have occurred on such occasions as the tumults at Corinth 
and Ephesus, mentioned in Acts xviii. 12 sq.; xix. 23 sq. 
éxxAgoia tov éIvov] sc. edxapuorovor: i. e., for preserving me, 
the apostle of the Gentiles, xi. 13. 


Ver. 5. kar’ oixov airav exxdyoiav| Compare 1 Cor. xvi. 19; 
Coloss. iv. 15; Philemon 2. Before the erection of churches, 
the Christian congregations met in private houses. The 
phrase does not mean, “their house-hold, the church” (Ori- 
gen, Chrysost., Flatt). This would be 6 dyws otkos. “Ezraive- 
tov] none of the names in verses 5-15 occur elsewhere in the 
New Testament, with the exception, perhaps, of “Povdos 
(Mark xy. 21). Patristic tradition makes these persons to 
belong to the seventy disciples (Luke x. 1), and to have been 
bishops and martyrs. dapyxy] the first convert. “Agias| Asia 
Minor; proconsular Asia; Asia cis Taurum. This is the 
reading of RABCDFG, Vulg., Copt., Auth., Mill, Bengel, 
Griesbach, Lachm., Tisch. The Receptus, L, Peshito, read 
*Axaias, which conflicts with 1 Cor. xvi. 15, unless Epenetus 
was a member of the family of Stephanas. els Xpucrov] ‘ with 
respect to Christ.” 


Ver. 6. Mapiav] is the reading of ABC, Copt., Lachm., 
Tregelles. Tischendorf, NDEFGL, Recept., read Mapiap. 
The name indicates a Jewish Christian. éxortacay| denotes 
practical labor (Acts xx. 34, 35; 1 Cor, iv. 12), and not labor 
in teaching and preaching, which requires the adjunct év Aoyw 
cat Sdacxadia (1 Tim. v. 17), or else something in the context 


which defines it, as in Gal. iv. 11; Phil. 11.16. The teaching 
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function of women was confined to the instruction of young 
women, in the fulfilment of their duties as wives and mothers, 
Titus ii. 8. The public teaching of the congregation by 
women was prohibited by St. Paul, 1 Cor. xiv. 34, 35. The 
case of the prophetess was extraordinary, because it rested 
upon a supernatural gift, Acts xxi. 9; 1 Cor. xi. 5. ipas] is 
the reading of NABC, Peshito, Copt., AXth., Griesbach, 
Lachm., Tisch., Tregelles.) The Receptus and L have jas. 
DEFG have é&v ipiv. The second reading, though not so well 
supported as the first, agrees better with the connection. 
Acts of kindness toward the apostle, rather than toward 
the Roman congregation, would be a reason for his greeting 
to Mary. 


Ver. 7. ‘Iovviay] Chrysostom and others take this as the 
accusative of ‘lovvia, a feminine noun, denoting, in this case, 
either the wife (verse 3), or the sister (verse 15) of Androni- 
cus. Others regard it as a man’s name, Junias, an abbrevia- 
tion of Junianus; in which case it should be written “Iovmav. 
ovyyevets| not ‘‘ countrymen” (De Wette, Olshausen), because 
there were many other Jews in the congregation to whom 
salutations might have been sent upon this ground; but 
“relatives,” Mark vi. 4; Luke i. 36, 58; ii. 44; John xviii. 
26; Acts x. 24. cvvarypaddrovs] St. Paul was several times 
imprisoned, 2 Cor. vi. 5; Clement of Rome (1 Cor. 5) says, 
“seven times.” év rots doordAo.s] not “ among,” in the sense of 
“of,” or “ belonging to,” the apostles, as Origen, Chrysost., 
Theodoret, Luther, Calvin, Bengel, Tholuck, explain: giving 
a wide signification to the term “apostle,” so that it denotes 
all whose labors are not confined to one church, but who 
plant churches everywhere; but, “honorably known among 
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the apostles.” (Beza, Grotius, De Wette, Fritzsche, Meyer, 
Philippi). When the term “apostle” is applied to others 
than the Twelve, as in 2 Cor. viil. 23; xi. 13, it is anarthrous. 
mpo énov, etc.| the fact that Andronicus and Junia had been 
believers of such long standing made them “ distinguished.” 
“Venerabilis facit stas, in Christo maxime.” Bengel.  ye- 
yovar] this reading of NAB Lachm., Tisch., is the Alexandrine 
form of yeyovacw, which is the reading of CL Receptus. 


Ver. 8. “Aurdiav] is a Greek contraction from Ampliatus. 
Tischendorf, SABFG, Vulgate, Copt., Aith., read ’ApAiatov. 
The first form is supported by CDEL, Peshito, Receptus, 
Lachm. 


Ver. 9. OipBavov] Urbanus is a Roman name. ovvepyov] 
Compare verse 3. Xray] is a Greek name: literally, a 
“‘ wheat ear,” Mat. xii. 1. 


Ver. 10. ‘AreAAqv] compare “Judzeus Apella.” Horace, 
Sat., I. i. 100. Origen and Grotius confound this person 
with Apollos (Acts xviii. 24). dexywov] his Christian faith 
and constancy has been tested and proved. ovs ék trav “Apw- 
roBovAov] the genitive denotes dependence: children, kins- 
men, domestics, or slaves may be meant. From the fact that 
Aristobulus himself receives no greeting, and that rovs is 
used, it is probable that he was not a believer, and that only 
the believers in his household are meant. Compare tots ovtas 
év xupiw, in verse 11. 


Ver. 11. ‘Hpwdiwva] is formed from “Hpddcs, like Kawapiov 
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from Kaioap. ovyyev| Philippi suggests, from the fact that 
Herodion is not mentioned with the kinsmen in verse 7, that 
he belonged to the class of freedmen, or slaves. Napxicoov] 
“‘Puto intelligi Narcissum Claudii libertatem (Suet. Claud., 
28; Tac. Ann., xii. 57; xiii. 1) in cujus domo aliqui fuerint 
Christiani.” Grotius. So Calvin and Neander. Narcissus 
died before this epistle was written, but members of his fam- 
ily may have been the persons saluted. 


Ver. 12. Tpidaway xai Tpvpdcarv] probably two sisters. tas 
komuwoas| “que laborarunt, etsi nomen habent dd tpudijs, a 
deliciis, ut Naémi.” Bengel. Tepoida] is a name derived 
from the native country, like Lydia, Syrus, Davus, Geta. 
dyarytyy| jov is not added, as in verses 5, 8, 9, where men 
are referred to. Philippi. oAAd éxoriacev| Compare verse 6. 


Ver. 13. ‘Potdov] In Mark xv. 21, Simon of Cyrene is 
described as the father of Alexander and Rufus. This 
shows that Rufus must have been highly esteemed in the 
church, when the evangelist wrote. St. Paul, also, mentions 
him, here, with special praise. Hence many expositors main- 
tain the identity of the Rufus in Mark xv. 21 and Rom. xvi. 
13. ékAexrov] not in the sense applicable to all believers, but 
in the sense of “excellent,” ‘“‘choice:” the French élite. He 
was distinguished as a Christian. Compare 2 Jobn i. 13. 
éuo0| his mother “in the Lord” (“in Israel,” Judges v. 7), 
and, perhaps, by reason of maternal kindness toward him. 
Compare John xix. 27; 1 Cor. i. 2, 
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Ver. 14. The persons mentioned in this, and the follow- 
ing verse, were acquaintances of the apostle, but either not 
so well known, or not so highly distinguished, as the pre- 
ceding persons mentioned, since no epithets are applied to 
them. ‘Acvyxpitov] Tischendorf SDEFG read *Acvvepirov. 
‘Epp, etc. | is the order in SABCDFG, Copt., Ath., Lachm., 
Tisch. The Receptus, with Peshito, Vulg., DEL, have “Eppay 
TlarpoBav ‘Eppyv. Origen, Eusebius, Jerome, and others, er- 
roneously take this Hermes for the author of the Pastor. 
The latter was the brother of the Roman bishop Pius, and 
lived A.D. 150. vv airois] does not refer to assembling for 
worship, at their house (verse 5), nor to missionary union in 
evangelistic labor (Reiche), but to common business pursuits 
and occupations (Fritzsche, Philippi). 


Ver. 15. “IovAday| some read “IovA:éy, which is a contraction 
of Julianus, and would make the person a man, Julian, in- 
stead of a woman, Julia. See on verse 7. Nypéa] from Napevs, 
originally a mythological name, like ®oiByv, verse 1. NEG 
read Nypéavy. “OdAvyrav] is a contraction from ’OAvpmudopor. 
Grotius. tovs ov avrots] their particular associates in life 
and occupation, as in verse 14. Calvin remarks, respecting 
these salutations, that “it would have been unseemly to have 
omitted Peter, in so long a catalogue, if he was then at 
Rome, as the Romanists assert.” 


Ver. 16. $Ajparc] Compare 1 Cor. xvi. 20; 2 Cor. xiii. 12; 
1 Thess. v. 26; 1 Pet. v.14. The kiss is the Oriental mode 
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of salutation, as hand-shaking is the Occidental: the men 
saluting the men, and women the women. Justin Martyr 
(Apology, i. 65) remarks: ‘We give each other a kiss, at 
the close of public worship.” aca:] is the reading of 
SABCDEFG, Peshito, Vulg., Copt., Aith., Griesbach, Mill, 
Lachm., Tisch. The Receptus omits it. The apostle ex- 
presses the common Christian sentiment, or the fellowship 
of the churches. Or, it may be that he refers to the churches 
ev KixAw THS “Inpoveadnp, xv. 19. 

In verses 17-30, St. Paul returns to the believer’s duty in 
reference to God and the church, in respect to teachers of 
false doctrine, and disorganizers. ‘‘The fact that the Roman 
epistle is so free from all direct polemical allusions to such 
teachers, shows that hitherto they had found no entrance 
into the church.” Philippi, Hence, the apostle’s exhorta- 
tion has reference to the future. He would put them upon 
their guard against the Judaizing Ebionite and the antino- 
mian Gnostic, who were beginning already to make their 
influence felt in the infant church, both in doctrine and 
practice. 


Ver. 17. 5é] is transitive: “now.” oxozeiv] “to keep an 
eye upon,” so as to guard against. Compare Phil. iii. 17. 
tas d.yooracias| the article denotes “the well-known dissen- 
sions.” The reference is to differences in both doctrine and 
practice, because the latter originate in the former. 7a oxav- 
dada] the article has the same force as in the preceding in- 
stance. oxavdada denotes the occasions or causes of the 
dixooracia, See comment on xi, 9; xiv. 13. What they 
were, is explained in the context. apa] “contrary to.” 
tyv Saxnv] the teaching which they had received from the 
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apostles and their ovvepyovs. It is the same as tov tvmov diSa- 
x78, n vi. 17, éxxAtvere dx] “incline away from,” or “avoid:” 
the contrary of zpocAapBaveode, in xiv. 1; xv. 7. Beware of 
their society. As these persons were not members of the 
church, they could not be excommunicated. Hence, the 
remark of Grotius, that ‘‘there was as yet no regularly con- 
stituted church at Rome, otherwise the apostle would have 
bidden them to excommunicate these false teachers,” is er- 
roneous. Chapter xii, 6-8 shows that there was a church 
organization at Rome. 


Ver. 18 gives the reason, introduced by yap, for avoiding 
the false teachers. Xpiore] the Receptus, L, Peshito, Copt., 
read ‘Inoot Xpior@. ov dovAevovow] they refuse to serve, as the 
position of the negative shows. «xoAia] sc. dovAevovow. they 
lived a life of pleasure. Departure from truth in doctrine 
naturally leads to immorality in practice. The intellectual 
check being gone, the sensual bent is unrestrained. The 
union of sensuality with heresy is frequently spoken of in 
the New Testament. Compare Phil. wi. 18, 19; 1 Tim, vi. 
3-5; Titus i. 10-12. ypyoroAcyias] is used only here, in the 
New Testament: ‘“dissembling words;” the language of a 
good man hypocritically used by a bad man, Julius Capito- 
linus (Vita Pertinacis, 13) defines a “Chrestologus,” as one 
“qui bene loqueretur ut male faceret.” Compare 2 Cor. xi. 
13, 14. eidAoyias] “fair speeches,” refers rather to flattery. 
Deceit and flattery are of one species, and may, therefore, 
be connected with only one article, as here. dxdxwv] the 
“ guileless,” who “having no guile in their own hearts do 
not expect to find it in others.” Philippi. 
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Vur. 19. yap] Explanations: 1. It introduces a second 
reason for avoiding false teachers (De Wette, Tholuck, Phi- 
lippi). Meyer objects to this, that yap is never repeated in a 
co-ordinate sentence. But see v. 7. 2. It implies that the 
Roman believers are characterized by this guilelessness which 
is liable to be imposed upon (Origen, Calvin, Fritzsche, Rtick- 
ert, Hodge). In this case, ixaxoy is taken to denote an obe- 
dient disposition which is liable to be imposed upon, and so 
is equivalent to dxaxia, 3. There is an implied antithesis. 
So far as the Roman brethren are concerned, the apostle 
knows that by reason of their obedient faith (traxon micTews, 
i. 5, 8), they are not liable to be deceived (Chrysostom, 
Theodoret, Meyer). ‘Not without reason do I say ‘the 
hearts of the simple-minded;’ for (yap) you they will not 
deceive, because you do not belong to this class.” Of these 
explanations, the third is preferable, because it best agrees 
with the succeeding context, and tzaxon has its common sig- 
nification of “obedience of faith.” «is mavtas ddixero] is 
equivalent to xarayyéAerat év OA TO Kéopy, i. 8. ed tty ov 
xaipw] is the reading of SABCL, Lachm., Tisch., Tregelles. 
xaipw ovv éd tiv is that of DFG. The Receptus, Peshito, 
Copt., read xaipw obv 76 éf’ tiv. odv] because of your well- 
known faith. Jédw dé, ete.] while he has this confidence and 
joy in them, he yet knows that they are fallible, and gives a 
mild caution, according to the maxim, “ Let him that think- 
eth he standeth, take heed lest he fall.” cogovs] quick to 
discern. is 76 dyaJ6v] in reference to the true doctrine and 
practice which you have learned (verse 17). dxepaiovs] (not 
dxaxovs, as in verse 18): “innocent,” or “simple-minded,” in 
the bad sense, as the opposite of cogots. For the good sense 
of the word, see Mat. x. 16; Phil. ii. 15. The apostle would 
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have them dull and obtuse in reference to evil. 7d xaxdv] the 
false doctrine of the false teachers. Compare 2 Cor, xiv. 20. 


Vir. 20. 5] is not transitive (Eng. Ver.), but adversative. 
“There are these dangers from false teachers, and I have 
cautioned you; but, notwithstanding, the God of peace shall 
bruise, etc.”  ipyvys} the contrary of the dissensions and 
divisions spoken of above. ovrrpipe| a reference, as many 
expositors explain, to Gen. iii. 15. ocaravay] false teachers 
are the ministers of Satan, 2 Cor. xi. 5. év raya] the early 
heresies were failures. Ebionitism and Gnosticism were 
soon crushed out. The preservation of primitive Christianity 
from the fatal errors that very soon assailed it is one of the 
most striking of the gracious providences of God toward his 
church. 7 xapxs, etc.] is the usual benediction at the end of 
the Pauline epistles. Compare 2 Cor. xiii. 14; Gal. vi. 18 ; 
Phil. iv. 23; 2 Thess. iii. 18, etc. "“Inootd Xpuorov] is the read- 
ing of ACL, Peshito, Vulgate, Coptic, Aithiopic, Receptus, 
Lachm. &B Tisch. omit Xpwrod. The Receptus reads auny, 
but this is supported by no uncial ms., and is generally re- 
jected by editors. : 


Verses 21-23 are a postscript conveying the greetings of 
St. Paul’s companions, kinsmen, and friends, to the Roman 
church. These persons, very probably, requested the apostle 
to send their salutations, after he had concluded his epistle. 
The addition of such a postscript is a strong evidence of 
genuineness rather than of spuriousness. 


VeER. 21. doraera] is the reading of RABCDFG, Vulg., 
Copt., Lachm., Tisch. The Receptus EL read donalovrat 
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T.6Je0s | is the well-known companion and helper who is men- 
tioned in all the Pauline epistles, excepting Galatians, Ephe- 
sians, and Titus. Compare, also, Acts xvi. 1sq.; xvii. 14 sq.; 
xviii. 5; xix. 22; xx. 4. Aov«ios] Origen confounds him with 
the evangelist Luke. Perhaps he was Lucius of Cyrene, 
Acts xiii. 1. “Idcwv] Perhaps Jason of Thessalonica, Acts 
xvii. 5 sq. Xwoiratpos| Probably Swrarpos (Sopater) of Berea, 
Acts xx. 4. Compare Swxparns and Swouxparns, Sworpatos and 
Xwolotparos. ol ovyyevets| Compare verses 7, 11. 


VER. 22. dordfoua] the tense changes. Tertius, who has 
written the epistle thus far, at the dictation of the apostle, 
now sends his own salutation, by the permission, or perhaps 
the suggestion, of the apostle: “hoc Pauli vel hortatu vel 
concessu facile interposuit Tertius.” Bengel. As Philippi 
remarks, it would have been unfitting for St. Paul to send 
the salutation from Tertius as from a third person, while 
the latter himself wrote it down. Téprios] Grotius remarks 
respecting Tertius and Quartus, ‘Romani hi fuerunt ne- 
gotiantes Corinthi.” Tertius has been incorrectly taken to 
be Silas, because the Hebrew for tertius (sw 13w) sounds like 
Silas. But the Greek 3éAas is the contraction of SAovavés 
(Sylvanus). ypawas| St. Paul was accustomed to dictate his 
epistles, as appears from 1 Cor. xvi. 21; Gal. vi. 11; Coloss. 
iv. 18; 2 Thess. 111.17. év xvpiw| is an adjunct of dowaLopat. 


Ver, 23. The apostle begins again to dictate. Tdios] 
(Caius) is probably the same that is mentioned in 1 Cor. i. 
14; since this epistle was written at Corinth. There are, 
however, three others of this name, in the New Testament, 
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Acts xix. 29; xx. 4; 3 John 1. €€vos pov] during his first 
abode in Corinth, the apostle lodged with Aquila and Priscilla, 
Acts xviii. 1-3; then with Justus, Acts xviii. 7,  éxxAnoias] 
Gaius was the “host of the whole church,” because he was 
hospitable to all the members, and his house was the place 
of worship for them. “Epacros| is not the person mentioned 
in Acts xix. 22; 2 Tim. iv. 20, unless we suppose the apostle 
in this place to describe him by an office which he formerly 
held. oixdvoyos] the questor, or keeper of the public money. 
Kovapros] an Italian, as the name Quartus shows. The 
ordinal numbers, primus, secundus, etc., were employed by 
the Latins as proper names. 6 adeAdos] not the brother of 
Erastus, which would require airot, but the Christian brother. 


Ver. 24 is a repetition of the benediction in verse 20, and 
is omitted by SABC, Coptic, Zithiopic, Lachm., Tisch., Tre- 
gelles. It is found in DEFG, Vulgate, Peshito (after verse 
27), Receptus. Meyer retains it, quoting the remark of 
Wolfius : “Ita hodiernum, ubi epistola vale dicto consum- 
mata est, et alia paucis commemoranda menti se adhuc 
offerunt, scribere solemus: vale iterum.” He also cites 2 
Thess. iii. 16, 18, as an instance of the repetition of the 
benediction. But in this place, the two forms are very dif- 
ferent from each other; while in Rom. xvi. 24, it is a verba- 
tim repetition, with the exception of the addition of wavruv. 


Ver. 25 begins one of the most carefully constructed and 
characteristic benedictions, in the Pauline epistles. It is 
found in SBCDE, Vulgate, Peshito, Coptic, Aithiopic, Re- 
ceptus, Bengel, Lachm., Tisch., and Tregelles. L, nearly 
200 of the cursives, the lectionaries, Beza, Griesbach, and 
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Mill, have it, but place it after xiv. 23. A inserts it both 
after xiv. 23, and xvi. 24. It is wanting in F (with vacant 
space after xiv. 24), and in G (with vacant space after xiv. 
23). The internal evidence is highly in favor of the genuine- 
ness of this benediction, for it is strikingly Pauline in its 
elements. Marcion, the Gnostic, rejected it upon dogmatic 
grounds, and his solitary opinion is the main reliance, so far 
as historical evidence goes, of Baur and the Tiibingen school, 
in their attack upon the genuineness of chapters xv., Xvi. 
Respecting the earlier attacks of Semler and Paulus, De 
Wette (xvi. 25-27) remarks: “die Griinde fiir diese An- 
nahmen verdienen keine Widerlegung.” 68] is transitive : 
» +o dvvapervm] spiritual strength is not self-derived, 
but is from God. ornpifa] “to render steadfast ;” with 
reference, not merely to the attempts of false teachers, but 
to faith in the whole evangelical doctrine, as St. Paul has 
enunciated it in this epistle. Compare i. 11; 1 Thess. iii. 2, 


now. 


13; 2 Thess. 11.173; ui. 3. xara to evayyeAiov| belongs to or7- 
piu: “in regard to my gospel” (De Wette). The stead- 
fastness has respect to the gospel. God can strengthen them 
so that they shall not vacillate, and depart from evangelical 
truth. For the force of xara, see xi. 28. pov] is used offici- 
ally, as in ii. 16: ‘of me, an authorized apostle.” xat] ‘“ name- 
ly.” 70 knpvypa] is exegetical of 76 edayyediov.: the gospel is 
the herald’s proclamation, or message, respecting Jesus 
Christ. ‘ Preconium Jesu Christi apellat evangelium.” Cal- 
vin. Xpicrod] not the subjective genitive: Christ’s preach- 
ing by St. Paul (Meyer), but the genitive of the object: the 
preaching which has Christ for its theme (Luther, Calvin, 
De Wette, Tholuck, Philippi). «ara] is regarded by Meyer 
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and others as co-ordinate with the preceding xara, and de- 
pendent upon ornpiga, so that the gospel is denominated an 
aroxadvyis, in respect to which God is able to strengthen 
believers. The objection to this is, that the “mystery” re- 
ferred to, here, is not the gospel itself; which would require 
the article, as in Eph. iii. 9; Coloss. i. 26; but the fact that 
the Gentiles are partakers with the Jews in the blessings of 
redemption. Hence the view of Fritzsche, Riickert, De 
Wette, Tholuck, and Philippi, is preferable: viz., that xara 
has the meaning of ‘ conformably to,” or “in consequence 
of,” and depends upon the whole clause ro de dvvapevw tpas 
ornpigar. Riickert would supply 16 yeyevnpévov: “which 
(namely, 7d xypvyza) occurred conformably to the revelaticn, 
etc.” pvornpiov| is anarthrous: @ mystery, viz., relating to 
the Gentiles. The term “mystery,” in the Biblical usage, de- 
notes a truth or fact that requires to be revealed from God, 
because it cannot be discovered by human investigation and 
reasoning. It does not necessarily involve something ab- 
struse and difficult to comprehend, though it may involve 
this. That the gospel was intended for the Gentiles was a 
“mystery,” because it could not be known until God had 
announced his intention in this particular. But the doctrine 
of the universality of Christianity is easily enough under- 
stood when revealed. The fact that the reprobation of the 
Jews is to continue until the fulness of the Gentiles has come 
in was a “mystery,” until St. Paul, by inspiration, revealed 
it (xi, 25 sq.). But there is nothing difficult of apprehen- 
sion in this revealed fact; though it could not have been 
known to man, unless St. Paul, or some other inspired man, 
had made it known. The “mystery” here alluded to is not 
the gospel (De Wette, Meyer), but the calling of the Gen- 
tiles: “mysterium de gentibus concorporatis.” Bengel. So 
Philippi. This has been a prominent feature in the epistle 
throughout. Compare i. 5, 6, 18-15; ili. 29; iv. 10, 11; ix. 
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24-26, 30; x. 11-13; xi. 11, 18, 30; xv. 9, 12, 15-21. ° St. 
Paul was the apostle to the Gentiles, and his gospel (evayye- 
Aiov pov), in an emphatic sense, was that the Gentiles are 
fellow-heirs of the promise. Accordingly he describes God, 
in this closing benediction upon a Gentile Church, as one 
who is able to strengthen them in respect to the truth in 
Christ, conformably with that purpose of a universal procla- 
mation of this truth which had eternally been in the mind of 
God, and which he made known at the proper time in the 
Old Testament scriptures. xpdvors aiwvivis} “ during eternal 
ages:” the dative of duration, Luke viii. 29; Acts vill. 11. 
The aidv referred to in this instance, is that in which God 
exists; which is eternity, and not time. Consequently the 
“‘gonian,” here, is the eternal. The intensive plural is em- 
ployed to denote this. See the comment on vi. 23.  ceotyn- 
pévov] God had “ kept silent ” respecting the fact. 


VER. 26. viv] is antithetic to ypdvors aidvois, as pavepwtévros 
is to ceovynuevov. te] mentions with particularity an addi- 
tional feature: “and also.” ypadiv mpodyrixav] the Old Tes- 
tament teaching respecting the universality of the kingdom 
of Christ. Compare i. 2; xi. 18-20; xv. 9-12. If the “mys- 
tery” here spoken of is the plan of redemption in general, 
the Old Testament would not have been mentioned as the 
sole, or even the principal instrument in “making it known.” 
The New Testament was a yet more important means. But 
the Old Testament was particularly needed in order to prove 
to the gainsaying Jews, that the Gentiles were to be par- 
takers of the Messianic salvation. ar’ érurayiv] is to be con- 
nected with both gavepwdévros and ywwpicSévros. aiwviov] is 
suggested by xpdvas aiwviow. eis vraxonv mictews] Compare 
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oni. 5. mdvra ta édvy] all the Gentiles, in distinction from 
the Jews, as in i. 5, 13. 


VeR. 27. copa] the epithet is chosen with reference to 
the revelation and announcement of the mystery spoken of. 
The time and manner are ordered in “manifold wisdom.” 
Compare Eph. iii. 3-10. Je@] = 76 Swapyevw, which is re- 
sumed by it. da ‘lycot Xpuorot] “is to be closely connected 
with povw cope Jeo, and hence no comma is to be placed after 
Je; ‘To the, through Jesus Christ, only wise God.’” Phi- 
lippi. The divine wisdom has revealed itself in its highest 
form, in Jesus Christ. So Meyer, and De Wette; the latter 
of whom remarks that 6a "Inood Xpiorod cannot be connected 
with Sofa, on account of the intervening @ The older ex- 
positors (Chrysostom, Luther, Beza, Calvin, Grotius, Eng. 
Ver.) so connect it: “To the only wise God be glory through 
Jesus Christ.” To do this, requires that 6 be rejected. But 
it is found in all the uncials, excepting B, and all the cursives, 
excepting 33 and 72. 6] 1. Refers to God as wise through 
Jesus Christ (Meyer). In this case, the dative ro dwapévw 
with its resumption pdvw copd 3G, is an anacoluthon. 2. It 
refers to Xpicrod (Tholuck, Philippi). ‘The apostle,” says 
Philippi, “‘intended to utter a doxology to the power and 
wisdom of God the Father; but inasmuch as this wisdom is 
manifested in Jesus Christ, he transfers the doxology to him, 
and thus, in blessing the revealer of the divine wisdom, 
blesses indirectly the God of wisdom himself.” Compare 2 
Tim. iv. 18; Heb. xiii. 20, 21. 3. © is a pleonasm, standing 
for airw: “to him, I say” (Stuart, Hodge). ddga] sc. «iy. 
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